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THE VENETIAN QUESTION. 


A Luu has necessarily followed the fierce excitement which prevailed 
in Italy during the past year: Louis Napoleon has cried “ Halt!” to the 
revolution so fat as Rome is concerned, while Francis Joseph has massed 
his troops in Venetia as a quiet reply to Garibaldi’s menaces of what he 
intends to do with the coming spring. ‘I'he future of Italy is left for the 
present in the hands of the journalists, and every writer on public affuirs 
ventilates his favourite titeory as to the mode in which the pacification of 
Europe can be secured. On one point they are unanimous, whatever 
differences of opinion may prevail on ancillary matters: the Austrians 
must surrender Venetia either by fair means or foul, and most paternal 
is the advice offered the emperor, that he should give up his stubborn 
opposition, and gracefully make a concession which must eventually be 
forced from him. In thus arguing, we believe that the journalists to 
whom we allude write conscientiously: they are anxious to save an effu- 
sion of blood, but they omit from their aledlitiitis the probable effect 
such a cession would produce, not only on Germany, but pre-eminently on 
England. Be it ours, then, to draw our readers’ attention to the facts 
which render it absolutely necessary that England should support the 
Austrian retention of Venetia, even at all hazards. 

It has for some months past been the favourite theory that England, 
thanks to her insular position, need not trouble herself about the mainte- 
nance of that balance of power for which our fathers shed their blood. 
But this is a decided error, for, with the alarming authority France has 
already attained on the Continent, and the great future looming for 
Russia both in Europe and Asia, we must not forget that our tenure of 
the sea is in itself nothing, and that it is only valuable in connexion with 
the coasts to which they afford access. A continental blockade could now 
be far more effectually carried out than was the case under the first 
Napoleon; and even if our fleets kept the enemy’s merchant vessels in 
port, they would not suffer so greatly from the want of imports as they 
did in the old war, because the land communications have been so enor- 
mously extended. 

Until the extension of the use of steam to war vessels, England, trust- 
ing in the development she had given her navy, aud the incomparable 
skill of her sailors, held an almost unassailable position, and could defy 
the Continent in arms against her. At present, however, naval’ opera- 
tions can be perfectly combined with military movements, while, at the 
same time, victory is less dependent on the bravery and resolution of the 


seamen. During the old war these qualities won our naval engagements, 
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and gave us the decided supremacy of ocean, but in all future trials of 
strength at sea, machinery and improved artillery will become the great 
factors. The most important result emanating from these changes is, 
that England has to a certain extent lost her inviolability as regards 
France, as the volunteer movement sufficiently proves ; wat though our 
fleet still affords a guarantee against peril, that security only reaches to a 
certain point. The main stipulations are, that the British sea force must 
remain concentrated, because only on such terms can it prove superior to 
the growing French navy, and that the latter must not be augmented by 
those states, de facto, dependent on France, or Spain and Italy. From 
these considerations we can easily arrive at the following data, which 
ought to regulate the policy of England in the Italian question. 
European continent is most valuable to England, as the nearest 
int to her insular basis, and because the two great powers, France and 
Busia, which are most likely to imperil her interests, have their main 
strength on that continent. France is incomparably the more dangerous 
power to England, as able to attack her directly in her insular position. 
A war between England and Russia, or America, would long be carried on 
at a distance, while a quarrel with France would be one of life and death. 
Russia, on the other hand, is the power that stands nearest to our Asiatie 
possessions, and would be soonest able to exert an indirect influence upon 
them. With France, then, menacing us immediately, and Russia wait- 
ing for future opportunities, the state of affairs on the Continent and 
their treatment becomes a very difficult matter for England to regulate; 
for while she is constantly compelled to keep the two powers that threaten 
her in check to each other, she loses that rapidity of action which is all 
in all under present circumstances. The only security for England, in 
our opinion, therefore, is a central European alliance with Prussia and 
Austria; for though such an alliance does not offer the glittering bait of 
one formed with either of the two threatening powers, it practically pro- 
duces more than an alliance with either of them separately would, for 
its great advantage is, that it enables us to set a bold front both against 
France and Russia. On the one hand, such an alliance prevents all future 
designs Russia may form in the Scandinavian North, or the Osmanli 
empire; while, on the other, the encroaching French policy is held in 


There are two positions on which France has fixed her attention as 
securing her that European supremacy for which she is striving so “a 
sistently—namely, the Rune, held by Prussia, and Ven2T1A, which is 
still in the possession of Austria. By seizing the former, the French 
would gain Holland, Belgium, the most industrial portions of Germany, 
and a very important line of operations along the German Ocean, which 
would lengthen their maritime basis as regards England. At the same 
time, they would hold a commanding position towards Central Europe, 
have it in their power to combine Scandinavia against England and 
Northern Germany, and eventually become masters of the continent up 
to the Baltic. By the occupation of Venetia, on the other side, France 
would obtain the southern outlet she has long desired. She would, for the 
first time, again, after a lengthened period, set her foot firmly on South- 
Western Europe, and Austria would be to an invasion at any 
moment. Lastly, by the incorporation of Illyria and Dalmatia, she 
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would acquire a direct basis against the Turkish empire. Under such 
ain, it would be a matter of indifference whether France took 
possession of Venetia, or it were held by her vassal-state, Italy; for, in 
either case, the effect would be identical and most alarming. The French 
influence in the East would grow with unexampled rapidity, while she 
would attain a permanent footing im those countries which are most im- 
portant objects to us for the purpose of retaining a direct communication 
with our Indian possessions. 

The French supremacy in Europe will be paralysed, then, so long as 
Prussia holds the Rhine and Austria the Venetese. The success of this 
opposition, however, is only certain and perfectly guaranteed if England 
joins them. Owing to her constitution, ayy fare we grant, is drawn 
more closely to Prussia, and held aloof from Austria, whose absolutistic 
tendencies must estrange her, were not interest in this case far more 

ominant than principles. English policy would confine itself to the 
russian alliance if the latter power were able to effect anything alone, 
but as that is not the case, Austria is accepted as the necessary comple- 
ment of the alliance. We may, then, arrive at the following result from 
the above considerations: that the existence of Austria is an indis- 
pensable condition of the European balance of power; and that, if Prussia 
protect Northern Europe from French or Russian domination, Austria 
equally covers the south. Lastly, we may assert that, if Prussia, owing 
to her Rhenish position, is the state which can offer England the most 
direct assistance in the event of a war with France by producing a diver- 
sion, Austria, by the occupation of Venetia, will be in the position to 
defend Turkey as well as the East, with the British interests in that 
uarter, from a French attack. The latter is a point which we shall now 
te more fully. 

The sea is England’s field of action; her supremacy upon it is an indis- 
pensable condition not only of her authority and position, but even of her 
security and existence. This condition is so strongly laid down, that 
England will not so much as allow any state to command even a remote 
sea. Russia, after the creation of the Pontic fleet, had a decided in- 
fluence in the Black Sea, but England did not rest till she had broken 
this maritime sceptre. But the Mediterranean is of far greater import- 
ance, and England has no other question of more paramount maritime 
consideration to settle than the future supremacy over that sea. The 
constant development of the French fleet only renders this question the 
more serious, for it shows that the present relations of authority over the 
Mediterranean, through which England’s flag now rules that sea, are 
meen promeears and that a definite arrangement can only be arrived at, 
after France has completed her preparations for the great contest which 
the English await with growing certainty, the French with ever-increasing 
confidence. 

It is characteristic of the present state of affairs, and the calculations 
for the future, that France is making her greatest preparations in the ex- 
tremest western port she holds in the Mediterranean. The war port of 
Toulon has become by far the most considerable naval arsenal in Southern 
Europe, and offers the chief basis in a contest between England and 
France for the possession of the west basin of the Mediterranean. A 
similar basis of operations has also been obtained by France on the African 
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shore, by the completion of the enormous works of the port of Algiers. 
In Toulon and Algiers France possesses two points which render her 
position in that portion of the Mediterranean most consolidated and diffi- 
cult to alter, while half way between these two lies the valuable Port 
Mahon, in Minorca, which the Emperor of the French visited during his 
late trip to Africa, ostensibly to pay his respects to the Queen of Spain, 
supposed to be there, but probably to have a look and judge for himself 
of certain projects of fortification. It has since been asserted that the 
Spanish government intends protecting Port Mahon by an extensive 
system of forts, and give it a defensive value equal to that which it already 
s through its favourable position. If, lastly, in consequence of the 
close alliance between the French and Italian courts, Genoa and Spezzia 
may be regarded as at the disposition of France, and the whole western 
coast of Italy form a third basis of the Toulon fleet, we cannot but come 
to the conclusion that the Emperor of the French has already completed 
his arrangements in the west basin of the Mediterranean. This western 
basin, however, is the entrance to the eastern, and commands it strategi- 
cally, especially with reference to England and the northern marine states. 
France, however, has long regarded it as an evil that she possesses no port 
in the eastern Mediterranean, and this she hopes to acquire by her close 
connexion with the new kingdom of Italy. Owing to the material su 
riority of the British naval force over the French, even a victory in the 
western Mediterranean on the part of the latter navy would lead to no 
decisive result. The struggle would last for a Jong time, as England would 
bring all her energy to bear, and the conclusion would be most undecided, 
and be confined, after all, to the western part. But, from the moment 
the fight was transferred to the eastern Mediterranean, the French would 
be infallibly beaten, unless they had some place of refuge in those waters, 
and they would be unable to derive from the Suez Canal those advantages 
they are already building on, even before that gigantic work is in pro- 
8. 
Of all the points France could select in the eastern waters as a basis, 
Venice is by far the most valuable. It is notorious that the entire eastern 
coast of the Italian peninsula possesses no harbour at all comparable with 
it. That of Taranto has been sanded for centuries, and possesses no value, 
and it is much the same with Brindisi, while the port of Ancona is 
limited in size, and can scarce afford shelter to a frigate. If it be objected 
to this that Sicily has many excellent harbours on its eastern coast, we will 
remark that they only offer the basis of an island, or a territory where 
communication with the continent depends on circumstances. In addi- 
tion, Malta, which must always be regarded as England’s main arsenal 
in the Mediterranean, is near to it, which would facilitate a British 
blockade, and form an excellent basis for an attack on Sicily. Nor, must 
we leave out of sight that, judging from the course of events, French in- 
fluence in Lower Italy, in other words, her indirect supremacy, will not be 
so secure as in Central, and especially Upper, Italy, and hence Sicily would 
not offer a secure terrain. All these considerations point infallibly to 
Venice, and although the harbour is not so deep as might be desired, 
French engineering skill would soon form a passage for vessels drawing 
less water than a screw three-decker, of which class of vessel France only 
possesses one, the Bretagne, and has apparently formed the resolution to 
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build no more. If this harbour can be improved, as we fully believe it can, 
France would thus have, if Venice were taken from Austria, the very port 
she desires in the eastern part of the Mediterranean. The British posi- 
tion of Malta, which only posses:es a value because an English feet lyin 
in its secure harbour can oppose speedily any French fleet steering throu i 
the straits between Cape Bone and Sicily, or through the Faro into the 
eastern basin, would lose much of its importance as commanding the 
central passage of the Mediterranean. If, however, a French fleet were 
stationed at Venice, it could slip in and out of the Adriatic as it pleased, 
and to observe it we should require another naval force at Corfu, and 
naturally a large increase in our navy estimates. 

‘The reasons can be deduced, from the above line of argument, why 
France has hitherto treated England so cautiously and tenderly in the 
East. The riddle why the policy of the Tuileries, which so unscrupu- 
lously regards treaties usually, and after —ee two hundred 
thousand men round Sebastopol, ended the war without demanding any 
territorial aggrandisement for France, is solved by the consideration that 
France was most cautious not to engage herself deeply in the Levant, so 
long as her maritime rival held the only direct sea-line between the East 
and France. From the moment, however, that the French emperor pos- 
sessed a second line of communication starting from Venice, his policy in 
the East would entirely change, and we should require our utmost 
energy to maintain the balance of power in those waters. 

The whole value which the occupation of Venice by a power standing 
under French influence would a for the latter country, is evident 
when we realise the terms on which the two rival sea powers would stand 
to each other in the event of a Mediterranean war. Up to the present, 
France has had a limited field there, extending, as we have shown, to the 
Faro de Messina and Cape Bone, and not beyond. Our object has 
hitherto been to obtain such influence over the councils of Turkey, as, 
in the event of a war, to exclude the French flag from the Turkish ports, 
and prevent her fleet seeking shelter in them; and if this object has not 
been gained in Egypt, which is more accessible to French influences, it 
is not of such consequence, because that country only possesses the har- 
bour of Alexandria, which is hardly deep enough for French men-of-war, 
and is exposed to bombardment since the introduction of rifled cannon. In 
order to remain master of the French fleet in the Mediterranean, we have, 
up to the present, only required to station our ships behind the island of 
Magdalena, near the Straits of Bonifacio, for they were here in the 
nearest line of communication between ‘Toulon and the eastern basin, 
and considerably on the flank of any other route, while observing the 
movements of the Toulon squadron, either towards Gibraltar or Algiers, 
The establishment of a French Mediterranean fleet on the eastern side 
would, however, prevent observation from such a central position, force 
England to divide her strength by sending a second squadron to Corfu, 
and give the enemy, who has for that object concentrated his strength at 
Toulon, the chances of a successful foray, by slipping his fleet out of the 
latter port, joining the squadron at Venice, and falling on the English 
fleet at Corfu—a combination very possible, but which we only offer as 
one of the many which would result from the surrender of Venice to the 
Italians. But if such things may be expected so soon as Austria has lost 
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Venice, it seems evident that in Venetia a position has now to be defended, 
the maintenance of which is almost as important to England as to the 
state more immediately concerned. 

But we have not yet reached the last pomt of the interest England 
must take in this nost important question of surrendering Venetia. We 
must now refer to the relations in which Venice stands on one side to the 
Austrian, on the other to the Italian, navy. Although Austria possesses 
far better harbours in Pola and Cattaro, still the possession of these de- 

entirely on the retention of Venice. So long as the new Italian 
possesses no port on the east coast of Italy, that state can make 

no preparations for joining in an Oriental contest; but, from the moment 
Venice slips from the grasp of Austria, the navy of the latter power 


would be held in check im the Adriatic, for the maritime resources of 


ros on there as great as those which Istria and Dalmatia can offer. It 
be sufficient to station a strong division of the new Italian fleet at 
Venice, in order to blockade the Austrian navy on the outbreak of the 
war. England would thus lose the only ally she could count upon, under 
all the circumstances, in the Mediterranean, where the new Italian em- 
ire, so closely connected with France, will soon unfold its haughty 
er, and Spain is already making considerable exertions to be repre- 
sented worthily -as the third member of the naval alliance. For the 
present, we grant that the Austrian fleet is insignificant, and could not 
effect much, but Francis Joseph has expressed a determination to increase 
that fleet, and within a few years would possess six to eight serew-ships 
of the line. When we remember that the Porte has about the same 
number, the British fleet would be thus increased by sixteen sail of the 
line, which in itself is by no means a contemptible force. 

In order perfectly to understand the importance of the Austrian fleet 
for ae ty we will take a glance at the future of that navy, which it 
has hitherto been the duty of the empire to hold in check. Although 
the Italian fleet is for the present only in embryo, it will become a very 
valuable factor in any future struggle for the possession of the Mediter- 
ranean. The main advantage which a separation of Lower Italy from 
the monarchy of Victor Emmanuel, and its simultaneous removal from 
French influence, would produce for the interests of England, would cer- 
tainly lie in the fact, that one-half would probably balance the other, and 
= that union which in such a case will prove dangerous strength ; 

ut we will leave it an open question for the present whether such a 
decision is to be hoped for or not. In a masterly document drawn up at 
St. Helena, the first Napoleon showed, however, what Italy could become 
at sea, as a united kingdom. He did so for a time which is nearly 
half a century behind the present, but, although a few of the calcula- 
tions may be over-estimated by the conqueror, who usually dealt with 
figures most carelessly, it is, on the other hand, evident that Italy would 
in no case remain inferior to what was expected from her fifty years back. 
The development which trade, prosperity, and navigation have attained 
on the peninsula, especially during the last thirty years, has generally 
been very considerable, and Italy can, at the very least, become what 
France now is, while being exclusively a Mediterranean power, it will 
not be called on to divide its strength between that sea and the ocean, a8 
France is compelled todo. On the contrary, it can keep its entire mari- 
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The Venetian Question. 7 
i continually concentrated there, and prove a valuable ally to 
the F who will = ee require so fully to direct their attention 
to that quarter. This to us an eminently serious consideration, 


for we are of opinion the alliance between France and Italy is as 
threatening to Europe, and ae a, to England, by sea as it is by 
land. The effect of this union of the naval resources of France and Ital 
will be, that the French navy, which already stands in the 

roportion of two to three, as compared with the English, will be ren- 
a numerically equal, if not superior, to it. If we assume that France, 
in the event of a war, only supported the Italian sea forees with one-half 
of the naval strength she now possesses in the Mediterranean, England 
would be compelled to send two-thirds of her present strength into that 
sea, whence it is palpable that, unless she made increased exertions, she 
would leave her own shores exposed, for, with the one-third of her fleet 
still kept here, she would have to protect all her outlying possessions over 
the world. In order to render this position clearer, we will have recourse 
to figures. At the end of 1860, France will have at her dis 
screw ships of the line, either equipped or in such a state that they can 
be got ready for sea in the shortest ible space of time. England, 
which has now fifty-five at her eel pee eight building, of which five 
are in an advanced state, will have at the same period sixty line vessels 
at her service, and we thus still have the above-mentioned proportion of 
two to three. In the next years, France can raise her fleet to sixty ships 
of the line, and Italy have a fleet of thirty. If, on such a supposition, 
England decided to maintain her relative superiority, or even only t in- 
crease her fleet one-half, she would have to build thirty ships of the line, 
which would entail an enormous expense, although we are of opinion 
that, in such critical cireumstances, England ought to possess not less 
than a hundred and twenty screw men-of-war, or just the double of what 
she now has. 

Iu this calculation we have, however, omitted another power, 

ing considerable importance for the maritime situation of England— 
namely, Spain. During the last few months this power has taken ve 
decided steps to reassume her old and respected position among the mari- 
time states, which she lost at the beginning of the present century. Her 
fleet will be speedily augmented by no less than eight ships of the line, 
and this exertion seems to us to be calculated so that Spain should ad- 
vance step by step with the already commenced development of the na 
of the Italian kingdom. This new Spanish marine foree will be equally 
ready to augment the naval resources of France both at sea and in the 
Mediterranean, for, owing to the excellent position of Spain, she is 
enabled to enter into the most varying combinations, and threatens to 
become a tool in the hands of that French poliey which rules Spain, of a 
very dangerous nature as far as England is concerned. To all this must 
be added that naval alliances, which England regarded at other times 
coldly and with indifference (for they really formed part of the very 
weakest military and political combinations), possess incomparably more 
importance in our time than they used to have, because the difficulties 
which, -" twenty years ago, impeded the united action of allied naval 
forees, s as distance, the inequality of personnel and matériel, the 
dependence of the movements of a fleet on wind and weather, at the 
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present day either exist no longer, or, at any rate, have lost much of 
their former significance. Nelson regarded it as a very. difficult task to 
i fleet consisting of more than twenty-five ships of the line, but, 
since his day, steam has introduced as the motive principle in action, 
and the squadrons are altogether independent of the wind. Hence there 
are no peculiar obstacles to the manceuvring of the most enormous naval 
force, and such precision and regularity can be given to the movements 
of screw ships of the line, that the tactics of an army are left far 
behind, although they were once regarded as an unattainable degree of 
perfection by sailors. And this certainty of tactical calculation loses 
nothing in its accuracy when great distances have to be taken into ac- 
count. Twenty years ago, nothing was more uncertain than the move- 
ments of a fleet. A contrary wind brought it to a stand-still, or com- 
pelled it to go through a course of time-wasting tacking. A heavy 
storm: dispersed it, and exposed it to destruction for several days in suc- 
cession. At the present day, on the other hand, nothing is more certain, 
or can be decided with greater accuracy, than the progress of a large 
naval force across the waters. Even railways do not afford modern 
armies this supreme control of time and space which steam has imparted 
to ships on the other element. Hence, this change of circumstances pro- 
duces the effect that naval alliances are as efficacious in their sphere as 
continental alliances, and are equally to be feared. 

With such considerations, and regard being had to the advantages 
which the Hispano-Italian naval alliance will offer France, it is surely a 
matter of vital interest to England—now that we may assume that the 
attempt to divide Italy into two separate kingdoms has failed—to prevent 
at all risks the incorporation of Venetia, and, what must be its inevitable 
result, that of Istria and Dalmatia, with the Italian kingdom. The sailors 
of the two last-named Austrian coast provinces are renowned for their 
seamanship, and are decidedly superior to both Italian and French sailors. 
Their number may be estimated at about twenty thousand, or nearly one- 
third of the number of sailors Italy can produce, and one-fifth of the 
French. We are aware that the French “ Inscription Maritime” furnishes 
a much higher estimate, but it includes river boatmen, and many others 
not fitted for sea service. If we reckon, as above, the future Italian war 
navy at thirty ships of the line, the French at the same period at sixty, 
and the Spanish at twenty, this forms a total of one hundred and ten 
screw liners, a force which England could not keep under unless she raised 
her own fleet to at least one hundred and fifty. This would be a develop- 
ment of strength, increasing our naval estimates to thrice as much as they 
are now, and though the magnitude of our naval resources precludes any 
doubt but that we could raise such a fleet, on the other hand, the question 
is justifiable whether, in the long run, the cost of the navy would be com- 
patible with the comfort of the people and its social p ion, on which 
the future of England so extatidly depends. But when circumstances 
have attained such an extreme, they hardly endure even the slightest in- 
crease, or it is, at any rate, regarded with a certain degree of apprehen- 
sion. If, however, the above-mentioned twenty thousand Dalmatian and 
Istrian sailors be placed at the disposal of the Italian kingdom by the 
incorporation of those two provinces, they would supply the crews of at 
least twenty ships of the line, and such an increase might possibly give 
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the allied navies the preponderance for which they are striving in the 
Mediterranean. 

We think we have shown that it would be a most dangerous policy, as 
far as England is concerned, to allow France to gain ion of Venice 
by means of Italy. Another question naturally offers itself, whether 
Italy cannot do without France, and, becoming an independent nation, 
enter into alliance with England? This is a position which requires to 
be more fully discussed. 

The newly-created kingdom, all will concede, needs a powerful ally to 
support it, for though not inferior in extent tothe great powers, it must 
for a long time remain inferior to them in the organisation of its strength. 
Above all, it needs an ally, owing to its weak strategic position, for, if 
isolated, it would become an easy prey to one of its powerful neighbours. 
The next question to ask is, where is Italy to look for that ally? and we 
answer, from among the great powers, for her own history has sadly 
taught her what reliance is to be placed on smail states. Austria may be put 
out of court at once, for the bitter hatred the Italians feel for that state 
would prevent such an alliance. Prussia could not hope to be an effectual 
support of Italy, owing to the countries that lie between them, and the 
want of a large fleet. On the other hand, an Anglo-Italian alliance has 
long been meditated, aud the eminent politician ale now rules affairs in 
England has sought to carry out the idea at various times, and, indeed, 
the interest England has taken in Sardinia for the last twelve years 
emanated exclusively from thatidea. For our part, we never shared such 
views, and yet it is with some reluctance that we prepare to combat them. 
Not because they have any logical support—and their warmest defenders 
could not offer such—but because public opinion, not only in England but 
also in Italy, is so occupied with the thought of this alliance, and it is an 
awkward matter for the individual, even when he has right and logic on 
his side, to attack what the masses defend. Still we will not hesitate. 

England is not excluded from the fate of all European nations, and 
cannot labour in the field of active policy without allies. Isolation would 
expose England, almost as much as it would do any other great power. 
There are two dangers, above all, with which it would menace England. 
The first, and most important, is an attempted French invasion; the 
second, the chance of that power or Russia attacking our Indian and 
Australian possessions. ‘The most effective way of carrying out the 
latter plan would be an invasion of the Osmanli tervitory, or, at any rate, 
an a of the more important parts. This is the reason why 
England cannot form a real alliance with either of those powers, and 
why the present Anglo-French alliance is a mere pretext, and does not 
offer the shadow of a guarantee for the security of England. In fact, it 
produces no effect, and hardly deceives anybody, not even the general 
public, who, in England, are animated with a peculiar political instinet, 
and it only renders stronger the desire for a real, practical, and useful 
alliance. It is self-evident that such a union must possess the ability to 
fulfil the two above-mentioned objects: to protect England and the 
East, and, in case of need, offer a bold front to France sslhents or both 
together. Now, it will hardly require a moment’s reflection to see that 
an alliance with a single state would be insufficient for this purpose ; but, 
as we have already shown, an Anglo-Prusso-Austrian alliance would fully 
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10 The Venetian Question. 


and perfectly carry out the object. To this it may be objected that 
triple alliance in which England and two vetlel great powers joined 
would be strong, and that if England, Prussia, and Italy combined, the 
object would be attained. To this, however, Prussia would deci 
ee. in a military point of view, while a British continental 
would require an imposing display of land forces to hold France 
and Russia in check simultaneously. It is, furthermore, evident that such 
an alliance would be utterly incompetent to protect the East directly 
against Russia. If, then, an alliance with Prussia and Italy appear 
it i to be expected that England will attach itself to the 


We have no hesitation in declaring that, in spite of the extraordinary 
and almost less state of the Austrian finances, and that 
imperial state would be as powerless to help England, in the event of a 
war with France, as Italy would be, we still believe that Austria, even as 
@ single ally, would be more acceptable to England than Italy, because 
the monarchy of the Habsburgers can effect more, and especially if it 
remain in possession of Venetia. For, we repeat it again and again, 
Austria would be able to check both French and Russian aggression im 
the East, for her interests are closely connected with the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, and, with the help of our fleet, and the railways now forming 
in Turkey, she would be enabled to throw a considerable force into the 
most dangerous portion of the Russian territory in Armenia. When we 
add that all the advantages resulting from an Anglo-Austrian alliance 
would be lost if Hngland joined with Italy, we think we have said 
enough to prove that England will never commit herself to an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Italy. On the other hand, the newly-formed 
kingdom would be indisposed to look to us for aid, as it requires a power- 
ful ally to prevent any attempted restoration of the Austrian authority, 
and for that a powerful military power is needed, and England can offer 
such assistance least of all the great powers. 

The last state to which Italy could look for help is Russia; but, apart 
from the distance that country is from the peninsula, such an alliance 
would threaten Italy with the most serious peril, in the shape of a war 
with France and the loss of Upper Italy. For, after Franee had crushed 
Austrian influence in the peninsula, it would hardly tolerate Russian. 
-e the other hand, Russia could gain nothing by such an ae on 

con , she would thus give France the o ity of extending 
her inomeeen to the shores of the Adriatic, and Petovamenll jy thwart 
her own interests and injure her position. 

From all these reasons, it is therefore evident that the French alliance 
with Italy is the only one conceivable, and this brings us back to our first 
axiom, that if Venetia were handed over to Italy, it would be solely for 
the interest of France. The emperor has taught us that his disinterested- 
ness does not go to the length of generosity, and his policy in Italy, 
though it may appear to us shifting, has always kept in view one object— 
that of rendering Italy dependent on himself, and thus securing an outlet 
by means of which he can carry out his designs. Unfortunately for him, 
he has a very astute opponent in Garibaldi; and we believe that if the 
hero really attempts to carry out his designs on Austria, and has the 
Glightest prospect of success, Louis Napoleon would be prepared to re- 
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commence the war with Francis Joseph sooner than let slip the ehance 
of maintaining his ground in Italy. 

The time is drawing near when the struggle will recommence, but, 
before it arrives, we should be to see England carrying out the policy 
to which we have referred. We grant that there are grave obstacles in 
the way : our e would regard with intense dislike any approxima- 
tion to Austria, while, on the other hand, there is a very strong in 
Prussia which adheres to an alliance with Russia in ree me om 
land. That this is a mistake requires hardly any comment; for Germany, 
strong enough in land forees, requires a powerful naval ally to hold its 
own against France, and England is the only country which can suppl 
that. Nothing will ever persuade the Prussians that they are not m 
by France, and they are naturally anxious to realise their position and 
reckon up their friends. If England steps boldly forward, and at once, a 
continental war may be avoided; if not, Prussia must throw herself into 
the arms of Russia, and be brought to the verge of despair ere that slowly- 
moving power can come to the rescue. ' 

It may be urged, however, as it has been urged repeatedly, that these 
are matters which do not concern England; that Germany is s 
enough to hold her own against France, and that it will be the fault of 
the two great powers if they allow their territory to be overcome. At 
the first cry of alarm we raised a magnificent body of volunteers, and our 
country rang with the shout of “ Come if you dare!” we have performed 
marvels in raising our fleet to a proper position, and we can do without 
allies. We are prepared to grant all this, and if we feel convinced that 
England were unassailable, we should possibly endorse this selfish policy. 
Believing as we do, however, that the internecine war between Rome 
and Carthage will find a parallel in this generation if a Bonaparte re- 
main on the throne of France, we consider that it would be a grand error 
to allow the continental powers to be crushed one after the other ere our 
turn arrived. We fought France for many years, and finally compelled 
her to succumb ; but should that be a reason for doimg it again, when 
we have it in our power to prevent the possibility of a war? England, 
Austria, and Prussia united honestly, would compel the Emperor of the 
French to remain within his own frontiers. If either of the powers were 
attacked, we should produce a most advantageous diversion by sea ; while, 
on the other hand, if he menaced us with invasion, the Germans would 
cross his frontier and compel him to withdraw. 

In writing thus we do not commend hostilities for the mere sake of 
fighting, and we are aware that many persons argue that such a coalition 
as we propose would have the vere effect of hurrying on the cata- 
strophe, and that the French would at once fly to arms, We do not 
believe this, for the great national armament that distinguished England 
in 1560, was equally regarded as a menace, though the purest precau- 
taonary measure. Louis Napoleon is perfectly well aware that if he will 
but keep the peace, the other European powers will be only too glad to 
do the same ; but the question is, whether he can keep his enormous army 
in subordination unless he indulge them with a periodical outbreak, in 
which glory and booty can be reaped? If his motives be peace, he 
cannot feel offended by a coalition solely intended to prevent the out- 
break of hostilities ; if on the other hand, he desire, as his enemies say 
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he does, to humiliate all tl:2 continental powers in turn, he will know 
what he has to expect. 

On the other hand, should hostilities break ou in in Italy with the 

ing, as they in all probability will, Austria would not call on her allies 
to aid her so long as the Italians were left to their own devices and to 
run their heads against the stone walls of the Quadrilateral. Francis 
Joseph is fully prepared for all contingencies, and will hold the united 
power of Italy at bay, but he has a right to call on the other European 
nations to assist him should Louis Napoleon deem it advisable to aid 
Garibaldi in seizing the Venetese, for that is really a European question, 
: we as much as the occupation of the Rhine by Prussia. We have 
shown how deeply England is interested in the retention of that bulwark, 
and we sincerely trust that when the House assembles, this will be one 
of the first questions settled. 

It will, doubtless, be urged that such remarks as these come with 

uliar ill grace at a moment when England and France are apparently 
more closely allied than ever by the settlement of the new commercial 
treaty, but we cannot forget that its first announcement was almost 
simultaneous with the uprising of the British nation, justly alarmed at 
its precarious position. The armament of our coasts and our people was 
not considered incompatible with increased commercial relations, and all 
we ask is, that our government should go a step further, and by a timely 
coalition put a stop to those constant agitations which render commerce 
insecure, and keep the English nation in a constant flurry. There is 
hardly a man in Britain, we hope, who would desire hostilities with 
France, and few who would not be glad to witness a pacific solution of 
the questions that threaten to disturb the peace of Europe, and we hold 
that the only sure way of preventing a war, which may embrace the 
whole Continent, is by offering so bold a front to the martial sons of 
France, that they may see the utter folly of irritating their neighbours, 
and the impossibility of rendering France greater by war than she has 
become during peace. 

It is the misfortune of our continental policy that our ministers con- 
sider that “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” and they will not 
look ahead. Everything proves that a struggle is imminent for the pos- 
session of Turkey ; for that wretched country, convulsed by internal re- 
volution, may at any moment collapse, and the race will be to the swiftest. 
So long as Austria remains mistress of Venetia, as we have shown, Eng- 
land will maintain her supremacy in the eastern portion of the Medi- 
terranean, and were we firmly allied with that country, the Austrian 
troops, when the decisive moment arrived, could be poured into the Prin- 
cipalities, while our fleet took possession of the Dardanelles. In such a 
way an equitable settlement could be arrived at; but if a French squa- 
dron were permitted to concentrate at, Venice when that city was part of 
the new Italian kingdom, it might outstrip us, and then hostilities would 
be inevitable. At’the same time, if the Venetese were lost to Austria, 
that nation would be at once paralysed by a French army marching on 
the route to Vienna, as it did before, and we should be left single-handed 
to contend with France and Russia, who would only too gladly combine 
to wrest so important a territory from us. 
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It is quite certain, however, that pe pw cannot resign the direct 
route to India without a struggle; and though the Isthmus of Suez 
Canal has been ridiculed, there is more in that project than meets the eye, 
Nor has the new French loan to Turkey been granted without a motive. 
Louis Napoleon’s combinations look ahead, and though they may 
appear to us vacillating, they bear a strong resemblance to the plan of 
action of the chess-player, who sees his way to the desired result, although 
he is compelled to parry the adverse moves of his opponent, and thus 
defer for a time the victory. If we allow the spring to pass away with- 
out decided action on our part, we may feel assured that the Venetese 
will be wrested from Austria, and the French will have taken a tremen- 
dous step in the direction of Constantinople. 

But, apart from these considerations of the future, we should like to 
know when these progressive armaments are to stop, and who is to blame 
for them. England is bristling with bayonets, and to that we do not 
object, as a purely defensive measure, nor do we begrudge the twelve 
millions to be spent in placing our coast in a decent state, but there are 
rumours flying about of enormous sums to be still expended in cuirassed 
frigates and other luxuries of which Louis Napoleon has set the fashion. 
In a word, although people strive to hide the truth even from themselves, 
we are preparing for the great struggle, for even were English and French 
the best friends in the world, they could not go on for any length of time 
in this state of armament without feeling a wish to try the metal of their 
weapons. Surely, if such be the case, it is very foolish on our part to 
throw away the alliance offered us by two great continental powers, whose 
support would enable us to sit down at our ease, secure that Louis Napo- 
leon would not attack one of the three so long as the alliances Were 
honestly maintained. 

That Prussia is anxious for such a defensive and offensive alliance with 
England does not admit of a doubt, for the nation has been in a sad state 
of alarm ever since the treaty of Villafranca, and has been timorously 
waiting till its turn should come. Were Prussia, however, guaranteed 
the support of England, the smaller German states, relying on so power- 
ful a protector, would decide on energetic action, and it would thus be 
rendered impossible for Louis Napoleon, however much he might desire 
it, to cross the Rhine. But, till England speak out boldly and say that 
she is prepared to prevent the renewal of a war, the Germans can place no 
faith in Prussia, standing alone and menaced on both fronts, for Austria 
would be powerless to help her so long as she was obliged to occupy 
the Venetese with an enormous force, which could only be released . 
the appearance of our fleet in the Adriatic waters. Had we interposed 
resolutely prior to the last Italian war, matters would now be very 
different, and a coalition must have compelled Louis Napoleon to refrain ; 
as it was, we allowed him to act as he pleased, and the result has been a 
naval and military expenditure, during the last year, as large as if we were 
engaged in actual hostilities, leaving out of sight the enormous sum the 
volunteers have spent in providing their accoutrements and outfit. And, 
unfortunately, there seems no prospect of any reduction of expenditure, 
for we have no settled policy ; blinded by the popular ery of Italian 
liberation, we allowed ourselves to be deluded into the idea that Louis 
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Napoleon was a disinterested friend of oppressed nationalities, and did 
net awake from our dream till we saw the price he demanded for his 


We think, then, we have shown plai what loom in 
deepens lp Ragheed, to tho creck of Vencis ting teu ons Amaia 
and allowed to fall imto the hands of France, under the convenient cloak 
of an Italian kingdom. We are aware that our ministers are strongly in 
favour of such a step, and we are of opinion that Louis Napoleon would 
go any lengths, short of freeing Italy from his influence, in order to gain 
so im t a stronghold as Venice. We hope that it may not be so, 
and is yet time to place matters on a satisfactory basis; but if we 
allow it to slip, the way will be open for incessant hostilities. Louis 
Napoleon has a settled object in view, and, to attain it, he will spare no 
sacrifices, and care not what friendships he may forfeit. He is well aware 
that he has lost the good will of the English nation, who would not let 
themselves be blinded by the bait of a commercial treaty ; he knows that 
the Germans regard him with a loathing mixed with a strong dose of 
terror; and he knows also that he has hitherto succeeded in all his 
schemes by an utterly unscrupulous policy, which must bring about its 
own punishment in the end. But for that he cares littlk—a man who has 
a star of fatalism disregards the opinions of his fellow-men, and he treads 
his allotted path with all the stoicism which is the distinguishing mark 
of the elect of destiny. 

Before all, we would urge on our readers not to let themselves be 
deluded by the shreds of liberty which Louis Napoleon has recently 
thrown to his people. He is preparing for the struggle with the priest- 
party, the only one that still offers him any control, and for that end 
needs the support of the truly enlightened of his nation. He hopes to 
draw back to France the celebrities who rendered her glorious during 
the preceding reign, and to effect this he must make a show of liberal 
concessions, which he may recal when his purposes are served. It is 
from no love of publicity that the Emperor of the French has permitted 
the proceedings of his senate to be openly discussed, and, indeed, such a 
measure will show the nullity of the men whom he has collected round 
him. We trust that England will not allow her efforts to relax until she 
has acquired a secure position, and to do so she must draw more closely 
the bonds connecting her with the élite of the French nation. There 
are many men left in France who appreciate us, and it should be their 

to ce advantage of the offered publicity in removing eon 

judices which keep two t le aloof. More especially does 

land owe a debt of atid to the writers in the Revue re Deux 

Mondes, who have laboured honestly and perseveringly to make the two 

nations trul, allied. If it be the result of Louis Napoleon’s concessions 

that this band of brothers be augmented, he will have effected a good 
deed, and the consequences may go far beyond his anticipations. 

















GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 
A TALE OF THE DAY. 


A young man married is a man that’s marred.—SaaksPEare. 


PART THE FIRST. 


I, 


THE SENIOR PUPIL OF THE CHANCERY TRIES THE SAUCE PIQUANTE OF 
UNCERTAIN FATE. 


Tne water rushed beneath the keel, our oars dipped with regular har- 
mony, the river-waves rippled and split, and the alders and willows tossed 
and waved in the sunshine, while we—private pupils, as our tutor called 
us, young men, as we called ourselves—used to pull up the Kennet as 
though we were some of a University Eight, and lunch at our favourite 
hostelry off raw chops and half-and-half, making, faute de mieux, rough, 
schoolboy-love to its big-boned, red-haired Hebe, happy as kings in those 
glorious summer days in the dead years long past and gone. 

What a royal time it was—(what man amongst us does not say so with 
a sigh?)—when our hearts owned no heavier cares than a vulgus and 
a theorem, and no arriére-pensée mingled with our healthy boyish sports; 
when old Horace and Euripides were the only bores we knew, and the 
Galatza at the pastrycook’s seemed fairer than titled Helens now; when 
gallops on hired shying hacks were doubly dear by prohibition, and filthy 
bird’s-eye, smoked in barns, sweeter to our senses then than purest Cubas 
smoked to-day on the steps of Arthur’s or the U. S. Those were my 
happiest days, Heaven knows, though I’ve seen life as agreeably as any 
man could, and am not even yet as utterly blasé as one might expect. 
But just as, some twenty years hence, when I am gone down before the 
gout, and Purdey has grown too heavy, and my favourite entremets are 
interdicted, shall I look back to the present day with an envious sigh ; so 
do I now often glance with a fond lingering regret to those merry 
boyish days when, with a handsome tip from the dear old governor, and a 
parting injunction respecting the unspeakable blessings and advantages 
of flannel from my mother, I was sent off to be a private pupil under the 
Rev. Josiah Primrose, D.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., and all the letters of the 
alphabet besides, I dare say, if I could but remember them. 

Our modern Gamaliel was an immaculate and insignificant little man, 
who, on the strength of a double first, good connexions, and M.B. waist- 
coats, offered to train up the sons of noblemen and gentlemen in the way 
they should go, drill Greek and instil religious principles into them, for 
the trifling consideration of 300/. per annum. He lived in a quiet little 
borough in the south of Berkshire, at a long, low, ivy-clad house called 
the Chancery, that had stupendous pretensions to the picturesque and 
the medieval ; and, what was of much more consequence to us, a capital 
little trout stream at the bottom of its grounds. Here he dwelt with a 
fat old housekeeper, a very good cook, a quasi-juvenile nieee—who went 
in for the kitten line, and did it very badly, too—and four, or, when 
times were good, six hot-brained, wild-spirited, incipient men, worse to 
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po order than a team of unbroke thorough-breds. No great deal of 
authority, however, did our Doctor—in familiar parlance, “ Old Joey” 
—attempt to exercise. "We had prayers at eight, which he read ina 
style of intoning peculiar to himself, more soporific in its effects than a 
scientific lecture or an Exeter Hall meeting, and dinner at six, a very 

dinner, too, over which the fair Arabella presided, got up en 
grande tenue, and between those hours we amused ourselves pretty well 
as we chose, with cricket, and smoking, jack and trout, boating and 
swimming, rides on hacks such as job-masters let out to young fellows 
with long purses, and desperate flirtations with all the shop-girls in Fres- 
tonhills. e did do an amount of Greek and Euclid, of course, as 
otherwise the 3007. might have been jeopardised, but the Doctor was 
generally dreaming over his na chance of the Bampton lectureship, 
or his next report for the Geological Society, and was as glad to give 
us our congé as we were to take it. 

It was a mild September evening, I remember, when I first went to 
the Chancery. I had been a little down in the mouth at leaving home 
just in the best of the shooting season, and at saying good-by to my 
genial-hearted governor, and my own highly-prized bay, Ballet-girl; but 
a brisk coach drive and a good inn dinner never yet failed to raise a boy’s 
spirits, and by the time I reached Frestonhills I was ready to face amuch 
more imposing individual than “‘ Old Joey.” The Doctor received me in 
his library, with a suspicious appearance of having just tumbled out of a 
nap; called me his “dear young friend” on the first introduction; treated 
me to a text or two, ingeniously dovetailed with classic quotations ; took 
me to the drawing-room for presentation to Arabella, who smiled gra- 
ciously on me for thesake of the pines, and melons, and game my mother 
had sent as a propitiatory offering with her darling; and, finally, con- 
signed: me to the tender mercies of the senior pupil. That senior pupil 
was standing with his back to the fire and his elbows on the mantelpiece, 
smoking a short pipe, in the common study. I could now, long as are 
the years between, sketch his picture as he looked then. He was but 
just eighteen, but even then he had more of the “ grand air” about him 
than any one else I had ever seen. His figure, from its developed muscle, 
broad chest, slight as his form still was, and the show of strength in his 
splendidly moulded arm, might have passed him for much older, but in 
his face was all the spirit, the eagerness, the fire of early youth, the 
glow of ardour that has never been chilled, the longing of the young 
gladiator for the untried arena. His features were chiselled like statuary, 
and well-nigh as clear and pale ; his mouth and nose were clear cut, 

ud, and firm ; the lines of the lips exceedingly delicate and haughty ; 

ig eyes were long, dark, sometimes keen as a falcon’s, sometimes lighting 
up with wonderful passion, sometimes laughing with a winning, mis- 
chievous archness if any witticism or satire crossed his mind; his brow 
was wide, high, and powerful; his head grandly set upon his throat : he 
looked altogether, as I told him some time afterwards, very like a 
thorough-bred, high-mettled, yet sweet-tempered racer, who was longing 
to run im a faster race, and who would never allow, if he died to resist it, 
curb, or whip, or snaffle. Such was the senior pupil, Granville de Vigne, 
when I saw him first in the full glow of his eager, cloudless, fearless 
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uth. He wasalone, and took his pipe out of his lips without altering 
his position. 


“ Well, young one, what’s your name ?” 

“« Chevasney. 

“ Not a bad one. A Chevasney of Longholme ?” 

“Yes. John Chevasney’s son. 

“So you are come to be fleeced by Old Joey? Deuced pity! Are you 
good for anything ?” 

“ Only for grilling a devil, and riding cross country.” 

He threw back his head, and laughed a clear ringing laugh, and gave 
me his hand, cordially and frankly, for all his hauteur and his seniority. 

«You'll do. Sit down, innocent. I am Granville de Vigne. You 
know ws, of course. Your father rode with our hounds last January, and 
I dined at Assheton Smith’s with him after the run, I remember. Ver 
game old gentleman he seemed. I should have thought him too sensible 
to have sent you down here. You'd have been much better at Eton or 
Rugby ; there is nothing like a public school for taking the nonsense 
out of people. J liked Eton, at the least; but if you know how to hold 
your own and have your own way, you can make yourself comfortable 
anywhere. ‘The other fellows are out, gone to a flower-show, I think; 
I never attend such things myself, they’re too slow. There is only one 
of the boys worth cultivating, and he’s a very little chap, only thirteen, 
but he’s a jolly little monkey ; we call him Curly, from his os gold 
locks. His father’s a peer’—and De Vigne laughed again—* one of 
the fresh creation: may Heaven preserve us from it! This Frestonhills 
is a detestable place; you'll be glad enough to get out of it. If it 
weren’t for sport, I should have cut it long ago, but with a hunter and a 
rod a man can never be dull. Are you a good shot, seat, and oar, little 
one ?” 

Those were De Vigne’s first words to me, and I answered them, 
honoured and delighted with his notice, for 1 had heard many tales of 
him, living in the next county ; how, at seven years old, he had ridden 
unnoticed to the finish with Assheton Smith’s hounds ; how, three years 
later, he had mounted a mare none of the grooms dare touch, and, break- 
ing his shoulder-bone in the attempt to tame her, had shut his teeth like 
a little Spartan, that he might not cry out during the cetting; how, 
when he saw his Newfoundland drowning in the mere, he had plunged 
in after his beloved dog, and only been rescued just as both were sinking, 
the boy’s arms round the animal’s neck; and many more like tales of 
him, which showed him a true scion of his spirited, self-willed, noble- 
hearted race, and furnished food for gossip at dull dinners, three 
counties taking an interest in Granville de Vigne, of the manor of Vigne, 
heir-prospective to forty thousand a year. 

I did know his family—the royal-sounding “ Us.’’ I knew them b 
reputation for one of the proudest houses, with one of the strongest wil 
of their own, and one of the purest chains of male descent that ever Eng- 
lish family possessed. They had been the seigneurs at Vigne ever since 
tradition could tell; their legends were among the country lore, and 
their names in the old cradle songs of rough chivalry and vague romance, 
handed down among the peasantry from generation to generation. Many 
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coronets had lain at their feet, but they had courteously declined them ; 
to say the truth, they held the strawberry-leaves in supreme contempt, 
and fooked down not unjustly on many of the roturiers of the peerage. 
De Vigne’s father, a Colonel of ns, had fallen fighting in India 
when his son was six years old; and the boy had been brought up by 
his mother, a woman as wise as she was gentle, who gave him the love 
on which he would one day be glad to rest, but sent him amongst men, 
to make him worthy of his line. How this high-spirited representative 
of a haughty house was living down in the dull seclusion of Frestonhills 
was owing to a circumstance very characteristic of De Vigne. At twelve 
years old his mother had sent him to Eton, a match in 7 and muscle 
and talent for boys five years his senior. There he helped to fight the 
Lords’ men, pounded bargees with a skill worthy of the belt, made him- 
self captain of the boats, enjoyed all the popularity and detestation that 
the boy with the cleverest head, the strongest arm, the most resolute 
will, and the most generous temper among his confréres is certain to 
in ; and from thence, when he was seventeen, got himself expelled. 
His dame chanced to have a niece—a niece, tradition says, with the 
loveliest complexion and the most ravissant auburn hair in the world, 
and with whom, when she visited her aunt, all Oppidans and ‘Tugs who 
saw the beatific vision became straightway enamoured. Whether De 
Vigne was in love with her, I can’t say; he always averred not, but [ 
doubt the truth of his statement, he being at all times inflammable on 
such points ; at any rate, he made her in love with him, being already 
rather skilled in that line of conquest, and all, I dare say, went merry as 
a marriage-bell, till the dame found out the affair, was scandalised and 
horrified, and confiding the affair to the tutor, made no end of a row in 
Eton. She would have pulled all the college about De Vigne’s ears if 
he had not performed that operation for himself. The tutor, having had 
a tender leaning to the auburn hair on his own account, was furious; 
and coming in contact with De Vigne and mademoiselle strolling along 
by the river-side, took occasion to tell them his mind. Now oppo- 
sition, much less lecturing, De Vigne in all his life never could or 
would brook, and he and his tutor coming to hot words, as men are 
apt when they quarrel about a woman, De Vigne, seizing his master 
in his strong arms, gave him such a ducking for his impudence as 
Eton master never had before or since. De Vigne, of course, was ex- 
pelled for hisd ouble crime; and to please his mother, as nothing would 
make him hear of three years of college life, he consented to live six 
months in the semi-academic solitude of Frestonhills, while his name was 
entered at the Horse Guards for a commission in the cavalry. So at the 
Chancery he domiciled himself, more as a guest than a pupil, for the 
Doctor was a trifle afraid of his keen eyes and quick wit; his pupil knew 
twenty times more of modern literature and valuable available information 
than himself and fifty times more of the world and its ways; but the 
Doctor, like all people, be their tendencies ever so heavenward, had a 
certain respect for forty thousand a year. De Vigne kept two hunters 
and a pack in Frestonhills. He smoked Cavendish under the Doctor’s 
own windows; he read De Kock and Le Brun in the drawing-room 
before the Doctor’s very eyes (and did not Miss Arabella read them too, 
upon the sly, though she blushed if you mentioned poor “ Don Juan !”) ; 
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he absented himself when he chose, and went to shoot and hunt and fish 
with some men he knew in the county ; he had his own way, in fact, as 
he had been accustomed to have it all his life. But it was not an obsti- 
nate or a disagreeable “‘own way ;” true, he turned restive at the least 
attempt at coercion, but he was gentle enough to a coax, and though he 
could work up into very fiery passion, he was, generally speaking, sweet 
tempered enough, and had almost always a kind word, or a generous 
thought, or a laughing jest, for us less favoured young ones. 

I had a sort of boyish devoted a py to him then, and he deserved it 
from mes Many a scrape did a word or two from him get me out of with 
the Doctor; many a time did he send me into the seventh heaven by the 
loan of his magnificent four-year-old; more than once did fivers come 
from his hand when I was deep in debt for a boy’s fancies, or had been 
cheated through thick and thin at the billiard-table in the Ten Bells, when 
De Vigne paid my debts, refreshed himself by kicking the two sharpers 
out of the apartment, and threatened to shoot me if I offered him the 
money back again. A warm-hearted reverence I had for him in those 
june boyish days, and always have had, God bless him! But fond as 

was of him, I little foresaw how often in the life to come we two should 
be together in revelry and in danger, in thoughtless pleasures and dark 
sorrows, in the whirl of fast life and the din and dash of the battle-field, 
and the bitter struggle of mortal agony, when I first saw the senior pupil 
smoking in the study of the old Chancery at Frestonhills, 


IL. 


“THE HEART IS A FREE AND A FETTERLESS THING.” 


ONE sunny summer’s afternoon, while Old Joey dosed over his “ Trea- 
tise on the Wise Tooth of the Fossil Humandbosh Ichthyosaurus,” and 
Arabella watered her geraniums and looked interesting in a white hat 
with very blue ribbons, De Vigne, witn his fishing-rod in his hand, 
looked into the study, and told Curly and me, who were vainly and 
wretchedly puzzling our brains over Terence, that he was going after 
jack, and we might go with him if we chose. Curly and I, in our adora- 
tion of our senior pupil, would have gone after him to martyrdom, I verily 
believe, with the greatest glorification, and we sent Terence to the do 
(literally, for we shied him at Arabella’s wheezing King Charles), rushed 
in rapture for our rods and baskets, and went down with De Vigne to 
the banks of the Kennet. De Vigne had au especial tenderness to old 
Izaak’s gentle art; it was the only thing over which he displayed any 
patience, and even in thishe might have caught still more perch if he had 
not twitched his line so often in anger at the slow-going fish, and swore 
against them for not biting roundly enough to terrify them out of all 
such intentions, if they had possessed any. 

How pleasant it was beside Pope's 


Kennet swift, for silver eels renowned, 


rushing on its silvery course through the sunny meadow lands of Berk- 
shire, lingering on its way beneath the chequered shadows of the inter- 
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lacing branches of the oaks and elms that rival in their majesty of foliage 
their great neighbours the beech-woods of Bucks, dashing swiftly, with 
sz joyous song, under the rough-hewn arch of some picturesque rustic 
idge, flowing clear and cool in the summer sun through the fragrant 
me and moss-grown orchards, the stately forest trees of parks and 
the nestling villages and quiet country towns, and hawthorn 
dropping their white buds into its changeful gleaming waves. 
How pleasant it was fishing for jack among our Kennet meadows, lying 
under the pale willows and the dark wayfaring tree with its white starry 
blossoms, while the cattle came down to drink up to their hocks in the 
and lilies and snowflakes fringing the river’s edge; and the air 
came fresh and fragrant over the swathes of new-mown grass and the 
crimsou buds of the little dog-roses. Half its beauty was lost upon us, 
with our boyish density to all appeals made to our less material senses, 
except upon De Vigne, who had even then a warm lover-like quickness of 
perception to all fair things nature could show him, which has never left 
him, though his life has chiefly passed in the excitement of cities and 
camps. Often he stopped to hae a glance across the country as he 
s trolling, spinning the line with much more outlay of strength and 
vehemence than was needed, landing every now and then a ten-pound 
pike, with a violent anathema upon it for having dared to dispute his will 
so long; while little Curly lazily whipped the water, stretched full 
length on a fragraut bed of wild thyme. What a pretty child he was, 
too, poor little chap! more like one of the Pompadour’s pages, or a boy- 
hero of the Trouvéres, with his white skin and his violet eyes, than an 
every-day slang-talking, lark-loving English lad. 

“ By George! what a handsome girl,” said De Vigne, taking off his 
cap and standing at ease for a minute, after landing a great jack that had 
given him no little trouble to capture it. “I’m not fond of dark women 

erally, but ‘pon my life she is splendid. What acontour! What a 
eure ! Do for the queen of the gipsies, eh ? Why the deuce isn’t she 
this side of the river ?”’ 

The object of his admiration was or. the opposite bank, strolling along 
by herself, with a certain dignity of air and stateliness of step which 
would not have ill become a duchess, though her station in life was pro- 
bably a dressmaker’s apprentice, or a small shopkeeper’s daughter, at the 
very highest. She was as handsome as one of those brunette peasant 
beauties in the plains of La Camargue, with a clear dark skin that had 
a rich carnation glow on the cheeks, large black eyes, perfect in shape 
and colour, if not in expression, a pure aquiline profile, and a form such 
as would develop with years—for she was now probably not more than 
sixteen or seventeen—into full Juno-esque magnificence. 

“ By Jove! she is very handsome ; and she knows it, too,” began De 
Vigne again. “I have never seen her about here before. I'll go across 

talk to her.” 

Go he assuredly would have done, for female beauty was De Vigne’s 
weakness, but at that minute a short, square, choleric-looking keeper 
came out of the wood at our back, and went up to little Curly. 

- Hate, you there—you young swell; don’t you know you are tres- 





“No, I don’t,” answered Curly, in his pretty soft voice. 
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«Don’t you know you're on Mr. Tressillian’s ground ?” sang out the 


“Am I? Well, give my love to him, and say I shall be very happy 
to give him the pleasure of my company at dinner to-night,” rejoined 
Curly, imperturbably. 

«You imperent young dog—will * pe march off this ’ere minute!” 
roared the bellicose guardian of Mr. Tressillian’s right of fishing. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to see me?” laughed Curly, flinging his march- 


brown into the stream. 
“ Curse you, if you don’t, I'll come and take yourrod away, you little 


devil,” sang out the keeper. 

“Will you really? ‘That'll be too obliging, you look so sweet and 
amiable as it is,”’ said Curly, with a provoking smile on his pretty little 
face. 

“Yes, I will; and take you up to the house and get you a month at 
the mill for trespass, you abominable little swell!” vowed his adversary, 
laying his great fist on Curly’s rod; but the little chap sprang to his feet 
and struck his foe a vigorous blow with his childish white hand, which 
fell on the keeper’s brawny form much as a fly’s kick at the Apollo Belvi- 
dere. The man seized him round the waist, but Curly struck out right 
and left, and kicked, and struggled with such hearty good will, that the 
keeper let him go, but, keeping his hand on the boy’s collar, was about 
to drag him up to the lord of the manor, Boughton Tressillian, whose 
house stood about a mile distant. But at the sound of the scuffle De Vigne, 
intent on watching his beauty across the Kennet, swung round, and 
rushed up to Curly’s rescue, the child being rather a pet of his, and De 
Vigne never seeing a fight between might and right without striking in 
with a blow for the weak one. 

“Take your hands off that young gentleman,” he said, with all his 
hauteur and impatience. ‘ Take your hands off, do you hear ? or I will 
give you in charge for assault.” 

“Will yer, Master Stilts,” growled the keeper, purple with dire 
wrath. “I'll give you in charge, you mean. You're poaching—ay, 
poaching, for all yer grand airs; and I'll be hanged if I don’t take you 
and the little uns, all of yer, up to the house, and see if a committal 
don’t take the rise out of you, my game cocks.” 

Wherewith the keeper, whom anger must have totally blinded ere 
he attempted such an indignity with our senior pupil, whose manorial 
rights stretched over woods and waters twenty times the extent of 
Boughton Tressillian’s, let go his hold upon Curly, and turned upon De 
Vigne, to collar him instead. 

De Vigne’s eyes flashed, and the blood mounted over his temples 
as he straightened his left arm and received him with a plant in the 
middle of his chest, with a dexterity that would have done no discredit 
to Tom Sayers. Down went the man under the scientific blow, only to 
= himself up again and charge at De Vigne with all the violence of 
ury, which generally, in such attacks, defeats its own ends, and makes a 
man strike wildly and at random. The senior pupil had not had mills 
at Eton, and rounds with bargees at Little Surley, without becoming a 
boxer, such as would have delighted Lord William Lennox. e 
threw himself into a scientific attitude, and, contenting himself with 
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the defensive for the first couple of rounds, without being touched him- 
self, caught the keeper on the left temple, with a force that sent that in- 
dividual down like a felled ox. There he lay, like a log, on the thyme and 
nd ivy and woodbine, till I fancy De Vigne had certain uncom- 
fortable suspicions that he might have killed him. So he picked him u 
gave him a good shake, and finding him all right, except decidedly 
sulky, frightfully vengeful, and full of most unrighteous oaths, inal 
not apparently willing to encounter such another round, De Vigne 
ushed him on before him, and took him up to Mr. Tressillian’s to keep 
is word, and give him in charge. 

Weive Hurst, Boughton Tressillian’s manor-house, was a fine, rambling, 
antique old place, with castellated walls aud deep mullioned windows, 
its facade looking all the greyer and the older in contrast to the green 
lawn, with its graceful larches, silvery fountains, and brilliantly-filled 
flower-beds that stretched in front of it. The powdered servant that 
opened the door looked not a little startled at our unusual style of morn- 
ing visit, but gave way, as everybody always did, before De Vigne, 
and showed!’ us into the library, where Mr. Tressillian sat—a stately, 
kindly, silver-haired old gentleman. De Vigne sank into the easy-chair, 
wheeled for him, and opened the proceedings with that urbane courtesy 
and winning softness which, when joined to his aristocratic hauteur of 
appearance, won him the suffrages of all who saw him. He told his tale 
frankly and briefly ; demonstrated, as clearly as if he had been a lawyer, 
our right to fish on the highway-side of the river (an often disputed point 
for anglers), and the consequent illegality of the keeper’s assault ; and 
Boughton Tressillian, open to conviction, though he was a county mag- 
nate and a magistrate, admitted that he had no right over that part of 
the Kennet, agreed with De Vigne that his’ keeper was in the wrong, 
promised to give the man a good lecture, and apologised to his visitor for 


the interference and the affront. 


“If you will stay and dine with me, Mr. De Vigne, and your young 
friends also, it will give me very great pleasure,” said the cordial and 
courteous old man. 

“T thank you. We should have been most happy,” returned our 
senior pupil; “ but as it is, I am afraid we shall be late for Dr. Prim- 
rose.” 


“For Dr. Primrose !” exclaimed Tressillian, involuntarily. ‘ You are 
not-——” 

“T am a pupil at the Chancery,” laughed De Vigne. 

Our host actually started ; De Vigne certainly did look very little like 
a pupil of any man’s, but he smiled in return. 

‘Indeed! Then I hope you will often give me the pleasure of your 
society. There is a billiard-table in wet weather, and good fishing and 
rabbit-shooting, faute de mieux, in the fine. It will be a great kindness, 
I assure you, to come and enliven us at Weive Hurst a little.” 

“The kindness will be to us,” returned De Vigne, cordially. ‘“ Good 
day to you, Mr. Tressillian; accept my best thanks for your-——” 

A shower of roses, lilies, and laburnums, pelted at him with a me 
ringing laugh, stopped his valedictory harangue. The culprit was a little 
girl of three years old, standing just outside the low windows of the 





hbrary—a pretty child, with golden hair waving to her waist, and no end 
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of mischief in her dark blue eyes. Unlike most children, she was not at 
all frightened at her own misdemeanours, but stood her ground, till 
Boughton Tressillian stretched out his arm to catch her, ‘Then she 
turned round and took wing as rapidly as a bird off a — with her 
gold hair streaming behind her, and her clear childish laughter ringing 
on the summer air. But De Vigne gave chase to the only child in 
his life he ever deigned to notice, justly thinking them, by-the-by, great 
nuisances; of course his steps brought him in a second up with her, let 
her run as fast as she might, and he led her prisoner to the library, 
holding the wide blue sash by which he had caught her. 

“Here is my second captive, Mr. Tressillian—what shall we do to 
her ?” 

Boughton Tressillian smiled. 

“ Alma, how could you be so naughty ? Tell this gentleman you are 
a spoilt child, and ask him to forgive you.” 

She looked up under het long black lashes half shyly, half wickedly. 

“ Signor, perdonatemi!”’ she said, with a mischievous laugh, in broken 
Italian, though how a little Berkshire girl came to talk Neapolitan in- 
stead of English I could not then imagine. 

“ Alma, you are very naughty to-day,” said Tressillian, half impa- 
eae, ‘© Why do you not speak English? Ask his forgiveness pro- 
per va 

“T will pardon her without it,” laughed De Vigne. ‘ There, Alma, 
will you not love me now ?” 

She pushed her sunny hair off her eyes and looked at him—a strangely 
earnest and wistful look, too, for so young a child. I suppose she was 
omy with the survey, for she put her little fingers voluntarily into his 

nd, “ Si, Alma vi ama!” she answered him with joyous vivacity, press- 
ing upon him with eager generosity some geraniums the head gardener 
had given her, and which but a moment ago she had fastened into her 
little white dress with extreme admiration and triumph. 

“ Bravo!” said Curly, as, five minutes afterwards, we passed out from 
the great hall door. ‘ You are a brick, De Vigne, and no mistake. 
om splendidly you pitched into that rascally keeper! Wasn’t it no end 
of a go?” 

De Vigne laughed. 

“Tt was a good bit of fun. Always stand up for your rights, my 
boy ; if you don’t, who will for you? I never was dent yet in my 
life, and never intend to be.” 

_ With which wise resolution the senior pupil struck a fusee and lit his 
pipe, and we got home just in time to dress, and for De Vigne to hand 
Arabella in to dinner, who paid him at all times desperate court, hoping, 
doubtless, to make such an impression on him with her long ringlets 
bravura songs as might trap him in his early youth into such “ serious” 
action as would e her mistress of Vigne and the long rent-roll. 
That Granville saw no more of her than he could help in common 
courtesy, and paid her not so much attention as he did to her King 
Charles, was no check to the young lady’s wild imaginings. At eight- 
and-twenty, women grown desperate don’t stick to probabilities, but fl 
their hawks at any or at all game, so that “ peradventure they may catch 
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Weive Hurst @ great gain to us. Boughton Tressillian was as 
as his and we were at all times cordially weleomed there. 
us ones he liked to have, when the Doctor ve us permis- 


sion, to and fish and ride about his grounds, and lunch with him 
afterwards on such Strasbourg patés and splendid wines as seldom fall 
even to “ private pupils,” much less to the lot of ordinary schoolboys, and 
was never happier than when De Vigue, who had only nominal leave to 
ask, went over there to dine with him. He grew extremely fond of our 
senior pupil, who, haughty as he could be at times, and impatient as he 
was at _ of Old Joey’s weak attempts at coercion, had a very winning 
reverential way with old people—played billiards, heard his tales of the 
times when he was a lion with the men of the gay Regency, and broke 
in his new colts for him, till he fairly won his way into Boughton Tres- 
sillian’s heart. It was for De Vigne that the butler was always bid to 
bring the Steinberg and the 1815 port; De Vigne to whom he gave a 
mare worth five hundred sovereigns, the most beautiful piece of horse- 
flesh ever mounted; De Vigne who might have knocked down every 
head of game in the preserves if he had chosen; De Vigne to whom 
little Alma Tressillian, the old man’s only grandchild, and the future 
heiress, of course, of Weive Hurst and all its appanages, presented with 
the darling of her heart—a donkey, minus head or tail or panniers. 

But De Vigne did not avail himself of the sport at Weive Hurst so 
much as he might have done had he no other game in hand. His affair 
with Tressillian’s keeper had prevented his going to make impromptu 
acquaintance with the handsome girl across the Kennet, but she had not 
— from his mind, and had made sufficient impression upon him to 
induce him to try the next day to see her again in Frestonhills, and 
find out who she was and where she lived, two questions he soon 
settled by some means or other greatly to his own satisfaction. The 
= name was Lucy Davis; whence she came nobody knew or per- 

ps inquired; but now she was one of the hands at a milliner’s in 
Frestonhills, prized by her employers, young as she was, for her extreme 
talent and skill, though equally detested, I believe, for her tyrannous 
and tempestuous temper. The girl was handsome enough for an empress, 
and had a wonderful style in her when she was dressed in her Sunday 
silks and cashmeres, for dress was her passion, to be “a lady” her am- 
bition—an ambition that would have scrupled at no means to gain its 
end—and all her earnings were spent in imitating the toilettes she 
assisted in getting up to adorn the rectors’ and lawyers’ wives of Fres- 
tonhills. “ The Davis” was handsome enough to send a much older man 
mad after her, and De Vigne, after meeting her once or twice in the 
summer evenings, taking her solitary walks in the deep shady lanes of 
our green picturesque Berkshire, introduced himself to her, was very 

y received, accompanied her in her strolls, and—fell in love 
with her, as De Vigne, and, indeed, all his passionate and headstrong 
race before him, had a knack of doing with every handsome woman who 
came near him. We all of us adored the stately, black-eyed, black-browed 
Lucy Davis, but she never deigned any notice of our boyish worship ; 
and when De Vigne came into the field, we gave up all hope, and fled the 
seene in desperation. The Doctor, of course, knew nothing of the affair, 
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though almost every one else in Frestonhills did, especially the young 
bankers and solicitors and grammar-school assistant-masters, who swore 


at that “cursed fellow at the Chancery” for pree. ew sa splendid 
young milliner—especially as the “ cursed fellow” treated consider- 


ably de haut en bas. De Vigne was really in love, for the time being, with 
Lucy Davis; one of those hot, vehement, short-lived attachments natural 
to his age and character, based on eye-love alone, for the girl had nothing 
else lovable about her, and had one of the nastiest tempers possible, 
which she did not always spare even to him, and which, when the first 

lamour had a little cooled, made De Vigne rather glad than otherwise 
that his departure from Frestonhills was drawing near some two months 
after he had seen her across the Kennet, and would give him an oppor- 
tunity to break with her he otherwise might have found it difficult to 
make. 

How we envied him when the letter on “Her Majesty’s Service” 
came which announced him as gazetted to the — P. W. O. Hussars. 
That same evening (De Vigne was about to leave the following noon, 
to stay a week or two with his mother, whom he loved tenderly and 
fervently), little Curly and I were strolling after dinner, having been 
sent with a message to a neighbouring rector from the Doctor, riding 
by turns on Miss Arabella’s white pony, talking over the coming holi- 
days “ vacation,” as Old Joey called them, and of the long sunny 
future that stretched before us in dim golden haze, so near and yet so 
far from our young longing eyes. I recollect how Curly, bless the boy! 
sketched out his life, what a long joyous life it was to be, how full 
was of trust, and eagerness, and glad childish faith in the years that 
were tocome! Poor little Curly! 

“ Halloa!” he began at last, interrupting himself in his discourse, as 
De Vigne’s terrier jumped up upon us. “ Here’s Punch. Where’s your 
master, eh boy? ‘There he is, by Jove ! Arthur, over the hedge yonder, 
talking to the Davis. What prime fun! I wish I dared to chalk him.” 

Curly, being on the pony’s back, could have a view over the hedge, 
which was denied to me; and when I climbed up the bank, and swung 
myself to a similar eminence by means of an elm-bough, I saw at some 
little distance, under an oak-tree, in a meadow through whose centre the 
Kennet flowed—a favourite place with him to bring a’ book, and lie 
smoking in the woody shade—De Vigne and Lucy Davis in'very earnest 
conversation, or rather, it seemed to me, altercation. De Vigne was 
switching the long meadow grass impatiently with his cane, his cap was 
drawn down over his forehead, and even at that distance I thought he 
looked pale and annoyed. The girl Davis stood before him, seemingly 
in one of those violent furies that reputation attributed to her, and by 
turns adjuring, abusing, and threatening him. 

_Curly and I stayed some minutes looking at them, for the scene 
piqued our interest, making us think of Eugéne Sue and Dumas, and 
all the love scenes we had devoured when the Doctor su us plodding 
at the Pons Asinorum or the De Officiis; but we make nothing 
—_ of it, except ae and the Davis were quarrelling ; and an 
intuitive perception that the senior pupil would not admire an ion 
made me descend from my elm Sotneh, and Curly start off the pony 
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That night De Vigne was silent and gloomy in the drawing-room with 
Arabella and the Doctor; gave us young aati a brief “Good night,” 
and shut his bedroom door with a clang ; but the next morning he seemed 
all right again, as he breakfasted for the last time in the old Chancery. 

“ What a lucky fellow you are, De Vigne,” said Curly, as he stood in 
the hall, waiting for the fly to take him to the station. 

He laughed. 

“Oh, I don’t know! We shall see if we all say so this time twenty 
years. If I could foresee the future, I wouldn’t. I love the glorious 
uncertainty; it is the only sauce piquante one has, and I can’t say I fear 
fate very much !” 

How full of fearlessness and pride, spirit and eagerness, and high- 
mettled courage he looked as he spoke. And well he might at 
eighteen! Master, when he came of age, of a splendid fortune, his own 
guide, his own arbiter, able and certain to see life in all its most deli- 
ciously attractive forms, with strength of body, talents of a very high 
order, wit such as would make him in older years as brilliant a conver- 
sationalist as Talleyrand, a character fearless, generous, and noble, a face 
and a form sure to win his way among women, manners, muscle, and 
brain certain to make him courted om popular among men ; truly, it 
ene he, if any one, might trust to the sauce piquante of uncertain 
ate! 

There he went off by the express with his portmanteaus, lettered, as 
we enviously read, “ Granville de Vigne, P. W. O. Hussars;” off with a 
Punch and an Havannah to amuse him on the way—to much more than 
Exeter Barracks—on the way to Manhood ; to all its chances and its 
changes, its wild revels and its dark regrets, its sparkling champagne- 
cup, and its bitter aconite lying at the dregs. 

Off he went, and we, feft behind in the dull solitude of academic 
Frestonhills, so solitary without him, watched the smoke curling from the 
engine as it disappeared round the bend of a cutting, and wondered in 


vague schoolboy fashion what sort of thing De Vigne would make of 
Life. | 


III. 
“4 SOUTHERLY WIND AND A CLOUDY SKY PROCLAIM IT A HUNTING MORNING.” 


«iff Conrounp it, I can’t cram, and I won’t cram, so there’s an end of 
it!” sang out a Cantab one fine October morning, flinging Plato’s 
Republic to the far end of the room, where it knocked down a grind- 
cup, smashed a punch-bowl, and cracked the glass that glazed the ewe 
of the last pet of the ballet. 

The sun streamed through the oriel windows of my rooms in dear old 
Trinity. The roaring fire crackled, blazed, and chatted away to a slate- 
coloured Skye that lay full length before it. The table was spread with 
coffee, audit, devils, omelets, hare-pies, and all the other edibles of the 
buttery. The sunshine within shone on pipes and pictures, tobacco- 
boxes and little bronzes, books, cards, cigar-cases, statuettes, portraits 
of Derby winners, and likenesses of modern Helens—all in confusion, 
tumbled pell-mell together among sofas and easy-chairs, rifles, cricket- 
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bats, and skates. The sunshine without shone on the backs, so fair 
in spring, and still boasting a certain attractiveness, with their fresh 
turf and graceful bridges, and outriggers pulling up and down the cold 
classic waters of the Cam, more celebrated, but far less clear and lovely, 
I must say, than our old dancing, rapid, joyous Kennet. 

Everything looked essentially jolly and jolly did I and my two com- 
panions feel smoking before a splendid fire in the easiest of attitudes and 
couches, a very trifle seedy from a prolonged wine the night previous. 

One of them was a handsome young fellow of twenty or so, a 
great deal too handsome for the peace of the masters’ daughters, and 
of the fair patissidres and fleuristes of Petty Cury and a Parade, 
known on the rolls as Percy Brandling, Saves son of Lord Cashingcheque 
(a Manchester man, who, having padded himself well with cotton, was 
rewarded for his industry, or his ingots, by the discerning nation with @ 
spick and span new coronet), alias “‘ Curly,” the self-same, save some 
additional feet of height and some fondly-cherished whiskers, as our little 
Curly of Frestonhills. The other was a man of five-and-twenty, his 
figure having gained in muscle and power without losing one atom in 
symmetry, showing that his nerve and strength would tell pulling up 
stream, or in a fast twenty minutes across country, or, if occasion turned 
up, in that “noble art of self-defence,” now growing as popular in Eng- 
land as in days of yore at Elis, where, by the way, manly games found no 
better defender there than ours do here in our great statesman, long, I 
hope, to be our Premier, with his wonderful brain and his vernal heart. 
His features, delicately chiselled, had the stamp of a life full of wild plea- 
sures and strong excitements, but his dark eyes had the fire and the glow 
of a man whose spirit is unchilled, whose passions have all the vehemence 
of youth, and to whom existence still offers all that makes existence attrac- 
tive and worth preserving. As he lay back, swinging himself in a rocking- 
chair, looking into the Zimes and smoking his favourite Cavendish, the 
grand air, noticeable even in his boyhood, still more marked now, of 
course, that his years had been passed in some of the best society of 
Europe, the clear intellect on his Seuw and the keen wit on his lips yet 
more distinguished from éulture and contact with other minds, anybody 
would have known him in an jnstant, despite the lapse of time, to be 
Granville De Vigne, the senior pupil of the bygone days at the old 
Chancery. 

“Cram ?” he said, looking up as Curly spoke. ‘“ Why should you? 
What’s the good of it ? Youth is aon fi for something warmer than 
academic routine, and knowledge of the world will stand a man in better 
stead than the quarrels of commentators and the dry demonstrations of 
mathematicians.” 

“Of course. Not a doubt about it,” said Curly, stretching himself. 
“I find soda-water and brandy the best guano for the cultivation of my 
intellect, I can tell you.” 

“ Do you think it will get you a double first ?” 

“ Heaven forefend!”’ cried Curly, with extreme piety. “ I’ve no am- 
bition for lawn sleeves, though they do bring with them as neat a little 
income as any vessel of grace who lives on clover and forswears the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world can possibly desire.” 

“No,” laughed De Vigne; “ you'll live in clover, my boy, trust you 
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28 Granville de Vigne. 
for that. But you won't pretend that you only take it because you're 
“ called” to it, and that you would infinitely prefer, if left opal a 


Don’t cram, Curly; your great are like the 
our patés de foie ~othapee andigurial dhe 
ill all the rest is weak, di and worthless. But the geese 
best of it, for their livers do make something worth eating, 
reading-man’s brains are rarely productive of anything worth 

man learns far more knocking about the world, keeping 
open, making himself au courant with all the topics of 
the intellectual and philosophical discussions of his own 
buried in the dusty tomes of a dead age, shut out from all 
e for the spiritless skeletons of 


f 


abstruse studies, as the Pyramids for the tenantless coffin of a dead 


wes 
“ Ah!” re-echoed Curly, with an envious sigh of assent. “I wonder 
whose knowledge is worth the most, my old coach, Bosanquet’s, a living 


miracle of classic research, but who co 


was Premier, translate,‘ Comment vous 


n’t, to save his life, tell you who 
-vous ?’ or know a Creswick 


from a Rubens, or yours, who can tell one everything that’s going, know 
English and foreign politics by heart, have read everything that’s readable 


in modern ton 


and have everything at your fingers’ ends that one 


can want to hear about, from the last clause in the budget to the best 
make in rifles ?”’ 


De Vigne laughed. 


“Well, a man can’t tumble about in the 


world, if he has any brains at all, without learning something ; but, my 
dear fellow, that’s all ‘superficial,’ they’ll tell you; and it is atrociously 
bad taste to study leading articles instead of Greek unities. ‘Chacun a 


gout,” you w. That young fellow above your head is a mild 


spectacied youth, Arthur says, who gives scientific teas where you give 
roistering wines, wins Craven scholarships where you get gated, and falls 
in love with the fair structure of the C°dipus Tyrannus where you go 


mad about the unfortunately more 


perishable form of that pretty little girl 


at the cigar-shop over the way. You think him a muff, and he, I dare say, 

s on you as an &me damnée, both in the French and English sense of 
the words. You both fill up niches in your own little world; you needn’t 
jostle one another. If all horses ran for one cup only, the turf would 


soon come to 


grief. Why ain’t you like me? I go on my own way, 


and never trouble my head about other people’s vagaries.” 
“Why am I not like you?” repeated Curly, with a prolonged whistle. 


“ Why 


isn’t water as as rum 


or my bedmaker as pretty as 


little Rosalie? Don’t I just wish I were you, instead of a ly 


younger son, tied by the leg in Granta, bothered with 


chapel, and ail 


sorts of horrors, and rusticated if I try to see the smallest atom of life. By 


George 


! De Vigne, what a jolly time you must have had of it since you 


left Old Joey’s!” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” said De Vigne, looking into the fire with a smile. 


“I’ve gone the 


I dare say, as fast as most men, and there are 


few nap on have not tried; but I am not blasé yet, thank Heaven! 
When 


there’s 


by the way, which does not lose its charm in losing its novelty. Wine 


thingsbegin to bore me I turn back to sport, that never palls; 


too much chs and verve and excitement in it, the only game, 
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one can’t drink more than a certain amount of—I can’t, at the least—with- 
out getting tired of it; women; well, for all the poets write about the 
joys of constancy, there is no pleasure so great as change there, and like 
the Paris Bohémien, one must go from brunes to blondes, from hazel eyes 
to blue, ‘ afin de varier les couleurs;’ but in sport one needs no change 
there ; with a good speat in the river, or clever dogs among the turnips, 
or a fine fox along a cramped country, a man need never be dull; the ping 
of a bullet, the silver shine of a trout’s back, the wild halloo of the 
finish, never lose their pleasure ; one can’t say as much for the brightest 
Rhenish that ever cooled our throats, nor the brightest that ever 
lured us into folly, though Heaven forefend that I should ever say a word 
against either the Falernian or the Floras of our lives !” 

“You'd be a very ungrateful fellow if you did,” said I, “‘seeing that 
you generally monopolise the very best of both.” 

He laughed again. ‘ Well, I’ve seen life—I told you little fellows 
at Frestonhills I trusted to my sauce piquante, and I must say it has 
used me very well hitherto, and I dare say it always will as long 
as I keep away from the Jews; for, while a man has plenty of tin, 
all the world offers the choicest hors d’ceuvres and entremets for his 
dinner, till he is sick of them; though, when he has overdrawn at 
Coutts’s, and is starving for a mouthful, his friends wouldn’t offer him dry 
bread or picked bones if they knew it, to keep him out of the union! 
Be able to dine en prince at home, and you'll be invited out every night 
of your life—be hungry au troisiéme, and you must not lick the crumbs 
from under your sworn allies’ tables, those jolly good fellows who have 
surfeited themselves at yours many atime over! Oh yes, I enjoy life; 
a man always can as long as he can pay for it.” 

With which axiom De Vigne rose Sen his rocking-chair, laid down 
his pipe, and stretched himself. 

“It looks fine out yonder—shall we go and have a pull? Our 
boat club (you know I am stroke of the Grand Blue Jersey B. C.; 
there are lots of Eton fellows in it) think of challenging your Univer- 
sity Eight for love, good will, and a gold cup. We never do anything 
for nothing in England; if we play, we must play for money or orna- 
ments. I should like to do the things for the sake of the fun, and the 
sport, and the triumph alone ; but that isn’t a general British feeling at 
all. Money is to us all that glory was to the Romans, and military sue- 
cess is to the French. Genius is valued by the money it makes; artists 
are prized by the price of their pictures. If the nation is grateful once 
in a hundred years, it votes a pension; and if we want to have a good- 
humoured contest, we must wait till there are subscriptions enough to 
buy a cup, or a belt, or some other reward to tempt us. Well, come 
along, Arthur, let’s have a pull to keep us in practice.” 

We accordingly had a pull up that time-honoured stream, where Trinit 
has so often won challenge cups, and luckless King’s so often got bum 
thanks to its quasi-Etonian idleness; where grave philosophers have 
watched the setting sun dying out of the sky, as the glories of their own 
youth have died away unvalued, till lost for ever; where ascetic reading 
men have mooned along its banks blind to all the loveliness of the water- 
ly on its waters, or the rose-hued clouds above it, as they took their 
constitutional and pondered their prize essay; where thousands of brave, 
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and eager, and fearless young hearts have dropped down under its trees 
in their little boats, dreaming — Bon Juan or the Lotus-eaters, or pulled 
along straining every muscle and every nerve in the boat race, or 
means ies ew it in sweet midsummer eves with piowhie fair face 
upraised to theirs, long forgotten, out of mind now, but which then had 

over them to make them oblivious of all things, even of proctors 
and rustication. We pulled along with hearty good will, aided by an 
arm which, could we but have had it, we thought, with regretful sighs, 
to help us in the University race, must have beaten Oxford out-and-out. 
The Brocas and Little Surley could have told you tales of that slashing 
stroke; and if, monsieur or madame, you are a “sentimental psycholo- 
gist,” and sneer it down as “ animal,” let me tell you it is the hand that 
is strong in sport and in righteous strife that will be warmer in help, and 
firmer in friendship, and more generous in deed, than the puny weakling’s 
who cannot hold his own. 

“ By George!” said De Vigne, resting at last upon his oar—‘ by 
George! is there anything after all that gives one a greater zest in life 
than corporeal exertion ?”’ 

A sentiment, however, in which indolent Curly declined to coincide. 
“Give me,” said he, “a Jot of cushions, a hookah, a novel, and some 
Seltzer, and your ‘corporeal exertion’ may go to the deuce for me.” 

De Vigne laughed ; though I daresay, but for the liking he bore him, 
the young English Sybarite would have had a sharp retort, for De Vigne 
was not over merciful on the present-day assumption in beardless boys of 
effeminacy, nil-admirarism and blasé indifference to all things. He was 
far too frank himself for affectation, and too spirited for ennui; at the 
present, at least, his sauce piquante had not lost its flavour. “ 

Yet he had seen life, as he had told us himself, in all its phases, both 
in the glare of the most brilliant footlights, and in the darkest gloom, 
behind its coarsely-painted scenes. But life had hitherto been full of 
dashing excitements and highly-tinted pleasures to him; the bien-aimés 
of fortune are usually the darlings of women, though we know their love 
ts so disinterested ; and no man finds the worse friends because he gives 
them first-rate wine, and prime Manillas, and lends them a cool hundred 
when they want it, never missing and never remembering it. Besides 
these adventitious advantages of wealth and position, De Vigne was a 
man sure to find life very pleasant, at least on his entrance to it; women 
delighted in the restless and vehement nature which yielded them a wor- 
ship, if short-lived so much more passionate, than they found ordinarily in 
their lovers out of romances; and men were certain to like him for his 
candour, his high spirit, his fearless courage, his generous honour, and 
his intellect, clear, comprehensive, and stored with all the knowledge of 
the day. 

He ‘ad seen life ; he had hunted with the Pytchley, stalked royals in 
the Highlands, flirted with maids of honour, given suppers to premiéres 
danseuses, had dinners fit for princes at the Star and Garter, and petits 
soupers in cabinets particuliers at Véfour’s and Tortoni’s. He and his 
} t, when he got leave, had gone everywhere that a yacht could go; the 

onian Isles knew no figure-head better than his Aphrodite’s; it had 
carried him up to salmon fishing in Norway, and across the Atlantic to 
hunt buffaloes and cariboos; to Granada, to look into soft Spanish faces 
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by the dim moonlight in the Alhambra ; and to Venice, to fling bouquets 
upwards to the nies, and whisper to Venetian masks that showed 
him the glance of long almond eyes, in the riotous Carnival time. He 
had had a brief campaign in Scinde, where he was wounded in the hi 
and tenderly by a charming civil. service widow; where his 
daring drew down upon him the admiring rebuke of his commandin 


* officer, and won him his troop, which promotion had brought him b 


to England and enabled him to exchange into the —— Lancers, techni- 
cally the Dashers, the best nom de guerre for that daring and brilliant 
corps. And now De Vigne, who had never lost sight of me since the 
Frestonhill’s days, but, on the > often asked me to go and shoot 
over Vigne whea he assembled a whole crowd of guests in that magni- 
ficent mansion, had now, having a couple of months’ leave, run down 
to Newmarket for the October Meeting, and had come at my entreaty 
to spend a week in Granta, where, I need not tell you, we fated him, and 
did him the honours of the place in no bad style. 

Crash! crash! went the relentless chapel bell the next morning, 
waking us out of dreamless slumber that had endured not much more 
than an hour, owing to a late night of it with a man at John’s over punch 
and vingt-et-un ; and we had to tumble out of bed and rush into ae l, 
twisting on our coats and swearing at our destinies as we went. The 
Viewaway, the cleverest pack in the easterly counties, though not, I ad- 
mit, up to the Burton, or Tedworth, or Melton mark, met that day for 
the first run of the season at Euston Hollows, five miles from Cambridge, 
and Curly, who overcame his love of the dolce on such occasions, stag- 

red into his stall, the pink dexterously covered with his surplice, his 
right hair for once in disorder, and his blue eyes most unmistakably sleepy. 
“Who'd be a hapless ae That fellow De Vigne’s ing 
away in comfort, while we’re dragged out by the heels for a lot of con- 
founded humbug and form,” lamented Curly to me, as we entered. The 
readers hurried the prayers over in that sing-song recitative in favour 
with college-men, which is a cross between the drone of a gnat and the 
whine of a Suffolk peasant; it’s meant to be, I- presume, as indeed I 
think it’s called, “ intoning.” We young fellows dozed comfortably, 
sitting down and getting up at the right times by sheer force of habit, or 
read Dumas or Balzac under cover of our prayer-books. The freshmen 
alone tried to look alive and attentive ; we knew it was but a ritual, much 
such an empty but time-honoured one as the gathering of Fellows at the 
Signing of the Leases at King’s, or any other moss-grown formula of 
Mater, and attempted no such thing, and rushed out of chapel again, 
the worse instead of the better for the ill-timed devotions, which forced 
us, in our thoughtless youth, into irreverence and hypocrisy, a formula as 
absurd, as soulless, and as sad to see as the prayin windmills of the 
Hindoos, at which those “heads of the Church,’ a uphold morning 
Chapel as the sole safeguard of Granta, smile in pitying derision. 

When I got back to my rooms I found breakfast waiting, and. De 
Vigne standing on the hearth-rug tickling my Skye with his riding- 
whip, looking a» gallant and as “game” in his scarlet hunting suit as 
any knight of old could 4o in hauberks and in mail, even if those gentry 
had been what Froissart and Commines, when we read them for the first 
time, would fain make us think and hope. Audit and hare-pie had not 
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32 Granville de Vigne. 

much temptation for us that morning. We were soon in saddle, and off 
to Euston and after a brisk to cover, .we found ourselves 
ridin ce ’s house, where the meet was to 
be The pile of Elizabethan archi- 
tecture with Crystal eS er ee ee eee 
ap teme at Sociecy—stood well on a 


rising 
stan ou will say, in Ty and the 
rary romana a as pretty a girl as any man could want 
known to De Vigne, and well known to us, a frank, 
ited, cultivated man—en un mot, an English gentleman, 
ais banales those meaning words. The meet took face in an 
ute of d belted with trees, just facing the 
the men of the Viewaway, mounted on powerful h are 
on AAA cour ee go There was ev of — 
sporting man, stout, square farmers, with honest bull-dox af 
racteristic of John Bull plebeian; wild young Cantabs, tog Sacer pr Soar 
from livery-stables, with the fair, fearless, delicate features chen 
of John Bull patrician ; stead old whi in, very suspicious of randy; 
wrinkled feeders, with rome. em volves dhat the wildest — learned 
to know and dread; the courteous, cordial, aristocratic .» with 
the men of his class, ‘the county gentry; rough, ill-looking im pa se 
at all things save crossing ner no end of pedestrians, nearly run over 
themselves, and falling ito everybody’s way; and last, but you are very 
sure, in our not the arta come to see the 
throw off at Hollows. 
De Vigne exchanged his reeking hack for his own hunter, a splendid 
thorough-bred, with as much light action, he said, as a danseuse, 
of ws much strength and power as a bargeman. Then he and we rode 
up to talk to Mrs. L’Estrange, the M. F. H.’s wife, whom everybody 
called Flora, who was mounted on a beautiful little mare, and intended 
to follow her husband and his hounds over the Cambridge fences. 

“ Who is that lady yonder?” asked De Vigne, after | he had chatted 
some moments with her. 

“The one on the horse with a white star on his forehead? Lady 
— Fairelesyeux. Don’t you know her? She is a widow, and a very 

and rich one, too.” 

es, yes, I know Lady Blanche,” laughed De Vigne. ‘ She married 
old Faire two years ago, and persuaded him to drink himself to death 
most opportunely. No, I meant that very handsome woman there, 
— your husband at this moment, mounted on a chesnut with a 

“ Oh, that is Miss Trefusis !” 

** And can you tell me no more than her mere name ?” 

“Not much. She is some relation—what I do not know exactly—of 
that detestable old woman Lady Fantyre, whose ‘ recollections’ of court 
people are sometimes as anachronisms as the Comte de St. Ger- 
main’s. are staying with Mrs. St. Croix, and she breught them 
here; but I do not like Miss Trefusis very much myself, and Cecil—Mr. 
L’Estrange—does not wish me to cultivate her.” 

“Then I must not ask you to introduce ane ?” said De Vigne, disap- 


pointedly. 
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“Oh yes, if you wish. I know her well enough for that; and she 
dines here to-night with the St. Croix. But there isa wide difference, 
you know, between making passing acquaintances and ripening them 
into friends. Come, a de Vigne, I am sure you will mde the 
hounds off the scent, or do something dreadful, if I do not let you talk 
to your new beauty,” laughed the young mistress of Euston Hollows, 
turning her mare’s head towards the showy chesnut, whose rider had 
won so much of De Vigne’s admiration. 

She was as dashing and magnificent in her way as her horse in his: a 
tall and voluptuously-perfect figure, which her tight dark riding-jacket 
showed in all the beauty of its rounded outlines, falling shoulders, and 
small waist, while her little hat, with a single white ostrich feather falling 
down and mingling with the dark massive braids of her hair, scarcel 
shadowed and did not conceal her face, with its singularly handsome 
features, clear aquiline profile, magnificent eyes, and lips by which 
Velasquez or Vandyke would have sworn, though they were too 
haughty, and too indicative of an imperious and unyielding nature to 
please me. Splendid she was, and she had spared no pains to make the 
tableau; and though, to a keen eye, her brilliant colour, which was not 

, and her pencilled eyebrows, which were tinted, gave her a trifle 
of the actress or the lorette style, there was no wonder that De Vigne, 
impressible as a Southern by women’s beauty—and at that time as long 
as it was beauty, not caring much of what stamp or of what order—was 
not easy till Flora L’Estrange had introduced him to Constance Trefusis. 
So we rush upon our doom! So we, in thoughtless play, twist the 
first gleaming and silky threads of the fatal cord that will cling about 
our necks, fastened beyond hope of release, as long as our lives shall last! 
Constance Trefusis, surrounded as she was by the best men of the View- 
away, ruling them by force of that superb form and face—not by wit or 
conversation, for she had not overmuch of that, save a shrewd sarcastic 
rejoinder now and then—bowed very graciously to De Vigne, and smiled 
upon him with her rose-hued lips. He had caught her eyes upon 
him once or twice before he had asked Mrs. L’Estrange who she was; 
and now, displacing the others with that calm, unconscious air of ye a 
riority, the more irritating to his rivals that it was invariably successful, 
he leaned his hand on the pommel of her saddle, and talked away to her 
on the chit-chat of the hour, which, however common-place the subject, 
he knew how to treat, so as to give it a piquance and an interest quite 
foreign to itself. 

The Trefusis, as all the men called her, intended to follow the hounds, 
as well as L’Estrange’s wife and Lady Blanche Fairelesyeux (the little 
widow being well known in most hunting countries, and having more 
than once seen the finish in Leicestershire and Northamptonshire runs); 
so De Vigne and his new acquaintance rode off together as the hounds, 
symmetrical in form, and all in good condition, though they were a pro- 
vineial establishment, trotted away, with waving sterns and eager eyes, 
to draw the Euston Hollows covert. “ Will Trefusis or Reynard win 
the day?” I wondered, as I saw De Vigne pay much more attention to 
the white teeth and oriental eyes of his handsome Amazon than to the 
fidgety gambols of his grey Berwick, 
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Granville de Vigne. 
There was not long much doubt about it. The cheery “ Halloo !”’ 
and 


over rushwood and plantation, the white sterns of the 
SAE duene the dark-brown bushes of the cover, the mellow 
rang out in joyous triumph, stentorian lungs shouted out the deli- 
ious “Stole away !—hark for-r-r-r-rard !” and as the finést fox in the 
ty broke away, De Vigne stuck his spurs into his huuter’s flanks, 
rattled down the cover, all his thoughts centred on the clever little 
that streamed along before him; and the whole field burst away 
low parterres and oak fences and ox-rails, across which the fox 
ing us. I dashed along the three first meadows, only divided 
that a Shetland could have taken with all the excitement 
essness of a first start; but as we crossed the fourth at an easy 
cooling the horses before the formidable leap which we knew the 
or rather a narrow sedgy tributary of it, would give us at the 
of it, I took breath, and looked around. Before any of us, De 
Vigfe was going along as straight as an arrow’s flight, working Berwick 
up for the approaching trial, never looking back, gone into the sport 
before him as if he never had had, and never could have had, any other 
interest in life. The Trefusis, riding as few women could, sitting well 
down in her saddle, like any of the Pytchley or Belvoir men, was some 
yards behind him, “riding jealous,” I could see; rather a hopeless task 
for a young lady with a man known in the hunting-field as Granville 
was. The M. F H. was, of course, handling his hunter like the masterly 
whip he was, his little wife keeping gallantly up with him, though she 
and her mare, so slight and so graceful were they, looked as likely to 
be smashed by the first staken-bound fence as a Sévres figure or a Parian 
statuette. urly, who, thanks to his half-broken hunter, had split 
four strong oak and been once pitched neck and crop into Cam- 
bridge mud, was coming along with his pink sadly stained, but his pluck 
game as ever. Lady Blanche and four of the men were within a few 
paces of him, while the rest of the field were scattered far and wide: 
— bits of scarlet, green, and black, dotting the short brown turf of 
pasture land. 

Splash went the fox into the sedgy water of this branch of classic 
Cam, and scrambled up upon the opposite bank. For a second the 
hounds lost the scent ; then they threw up their heads with a joyous 
challenge, breasted the stream, dashed on after him, and sped bore 
beyond the pollards on the opposite side far ahead of us, streaming along 
like the white tail of a comet. De Vigne put his grey at the yawning 
ditch, but before he could lift him over it the Trefusis, striking her 
chesnut savagely, cleared it with unblanched cheek and unshaken nerve. 
She looked back with a laugh, not of gay girlish merriment, such as 
Flora L’Estrange would have done, but a laugh with a certain scorn and 
gratified malice in it, and he gave a muttered oath at being cut down by 
a woman as he landed his grey beside her, and dashed onwards. 

I cleared it, so did the M. F.H., and, by some species of sporting 
miracle, so did his wife and her little mare. Sworn to the chase as the gal- 
lant master of the Viewaways was, he could not help now and then turning 
his head with a word of admonition or advice tv his plucky little Flora; 
a weakness for which I, being about half his age, and, consequently, 
much more up to life and steeled to women, regarded him with consum- 
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mate contempt. One of the yeomen found a watery bed among the tad- 
poles, clay, and rushes—it might bea watery grave, for anything I know 
to the contrary—and poor dear Curly was tumbled straight off his young 
one, and he and his horse lay there, a helpless mass of human and equine 
flesh, while Lady Blanche lifted her roan over him, with a gay, unsym- 
pathising “ Keep still, or Mazeppa will an ae " 

The run had lasted but ten minutes and a half as yet, and the hounds, 

‘iving tongue in joyous concert, led the way for those who could follow 
hoon over blackthorn hedges, staken-bound fences, and heavy ploughed 
lands, while the fox was heading for Sifton Wood, where, once | , we 
should never unearth him again. We could not see him, but the dogs 
never once lost scent, and on we went at a killing pace. De Vigne, happy 
fellow! riding on before any of us, even before the Trefusis, by two 
lengths. 

Half a mile before Sifton Wood there was a cramped and awkward 
leap; a high, stiff, straggling hedge, with a ditch—confound the Cambridge 
ditches!—Heaven knows how wide, immediately before it, almost as bad 
as a Leicestershire bullfinch, a leap to tax a man’s skill and his horse’s 

wers, and which a woman might pardonably fear, with all the courage 
in the world. Absorbed as I was in working up my hunter for the leap, 
I looked to see if the Trefusis funked it. Not she; and she cleared it, 
too, lifting her chesnut high in the air, over the ugly blackthorn boughs; 
but on the other side the chesnut fell forwards, and stumbled on his head, 
so they told me afterwards. The courtly M. F. H. stopped to offer her 
assistance, but she waved him on. De Vigne (will he lose your liking, 
mademoiselle?) had forgotten his chivalry in the chase, and dashed straight 
on without looking back ; while, picking up her hunter, the Trefusis re- 
mounted and rode forward with damaged habit but undaunted spirit. Lad 
Blanche’s Mazeppa refused the leap; and with a little petulant F meow | 
oath she rode farther down, to try and find a gap ; and my luckless under- 
bred one flung me over his head, rolling on his back, ad todiiens piteous 
to the last extremity in his improvised couch of rushes, nettles, mud, and 
duckweed, and before either he or I could pick ourselves up and shake off 
the humiliating slough, the fox was killed, and the glorious whoop of 
triumph came ringing far over plantations and pastures, on the clear 
October air. 

With not a few anathemas on the cruel fate that had shut me out from 
the honours of the finish, I rode through the gap lower down that Lady 
Blanche had found, and made my way to those Juckier mortals who had 
had the glory of being in at the death. ‘The brush had been awarded to 
De Vigne by the old huntsman, who might have given it to the Trefusis, 
for she was but a yard or two behind him; but Squib had no tenderness 
for the sex ; indeed, he looked on them as having no earthly business in 
the field, and gave it with a gruff word of compliment to Granville, who 
of course handed it to Miss Trefusis, but claimed the right of sending it 
up to town to be mounted in ivory and gold for her. That dashing 
Amazon herself sat on her trembling and foam-covered chesnut with the 
dignity and royal beauty of Cynisca, returning from the Olympian 
poms: and De Vigne seemed to think nothing more attractive than this 

ughty, triumphant, imperial Constance, who had skill and pluck worthy 
a Pytchley Nestor. [preferred little Flora’s girlish pity for the “ poor dear 
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fox,” and her pathetic lamentation to her husband that she “dearly loved 
the riding, but she would rather never see the finish.” However, as De 
said the morning before, chacun a son géut; if we all liked the 
style of woman where should we be? We rival and jostle and hate 
each other enough as it is about that centre of all mischief, the beau sexe, 
Heaven knows! 

Ni hag pte pn diva edb nde, Sy ee We killed 
the fox, but he made scarcely any running at all, and we might have 
scored it almost as a blank day but for our first glorious twenty minutes, 
one of the fastest things I ever knew, from Euston Hollows to Sifton 
Wood. Lady Blanche went back in ill-humour: missing that ditch had 
pet the pretty widow in dudgeon for all day; but Flora L’Estrange and 

little mare, which merited its name Petite, kept with us all the time, 
and Constance Trefusis—— Well, it’s my firm conviction that Mazeppa’s 
gallop would not have tired that woman, and she rode, as De Vigne ob- 
served admiringly to me, with as firm a seat and as strong a hand as any 
rough-rider’s. Excellence’ in his own art pleased him, I suppose, for he 
watched her more and more, and rode back to Euston Hollows with her 
through the gloaming, some nine miles from where the last fox was killed, 
looking down on her haughty beauty with bold, tender glances. 


i 








THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Tre full of myst’ry glides; we mark its flow 
By the io dials on our earth, 
_ Or the grand worlds we gaze on from below, 
Ne’er pausing since their birth : 
aha are the bright hands of the watch of glory, 
Its face the azure boundless sky, 
And it can never err, though old and hoary, 
For God hath placed its works on high. 


The hours upon that mighty disc of time 
Our ages are, the seconds years, 

The mystic beatings, like a voice sublime, 
Sounding in fancy’s ears : 

Th’ ctereal hand hath moved a second now; 

a, little year is er. Sore 
nchanged seems gran n’s Ww, 
But we have flitted round our - 


Our year, in time’s tremendous onward march, 
A little thing in truth may be, 

But ’tis to us a stone in that great arch— 

Our soul’s eternity. 








The Old and New Year. 


O perished Year! though dead, not dead to mind, 

oy beholds and grasps thee still ; 

We see the tracks thy footsteps leave behind— 
Record of good and ill. 


We hear the cry from Syria’s cedar’d mountains, 
Where Fury stalked by Murder’s side, 









And blood flowed staining ancient streams and fountains, 


And woman shrieked and died. 
We see a people, groaning weary years 
Beneath oppression’s blinding reign, 
Casting unto the winds their palsying fears, 
Breaking their close-forged chain, 


The valiant dead of glorious ages gone 
=p rise exultant from their graves, 
And cheer the rushing bands of freedom on, 
No longer slaves. 
Italfa’s victory-shout hath rent the sky, 
And thrilled the wide world’s mighty heart ; 
O Year! this work is thine—in glory die! 
Heroic Year! depart! 


Go, join the infinite of buried ages ! 
With thee how many spirits sleep, 

Cut down in thy brief span—saints, heroes, sages, 
Whom worth and genius weep ! 

The lovely, too, with eyes of light now dim, 
With ks of bloom now cold, 

Are gone to join the choiring seraphim, 
E’en lovelier than of old. 


Farewell! thou hast our blessing, year departed ; 
Thou hast our smiles, our sighs ; 

We mourn above thy tomb, not broken-hearted, 
But upward cast our eyes: 

A phenix-spirit from thine ashes springs, 
Stro , and yet tremulous with fear; 

lt reat hope’s buoyant and exulting wings— 

il! hail! thou new-born Year! 

Young stranger, o’er thee hang no cloud of sadness, 
Beam on the world in light ! 

Scatter the flowers of love, and peace, and gladness, 
Give us prosperity, delight! 

Oh! give us good without the marring ill, 
No cause to shed a tear; 

Trample on wrong, make right triumphant still— 
Hail! hail! thou new-born Year! 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


) OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


} 
) : By Sir NaTHANIEL. 
} 
; 


. ... And make them men of note (do you note, men?).—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act IL. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 


) 
Do it in notes. 
UP aie Balth. Note this before my notes, 
We ht ad There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
A Wi it D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, : 
14 i te Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
iy Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 
| 
| 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXXV.—Buss Dopineron. 


' 
| 
} 
| St Tue identification of Mr. Rigby, in “ Coningsby,” with a late Secretary 
Wi a to the Admiralty, was considered, by the knowing ones in such matters, to 
ee be undeniable and complete. Be that as it may, the identification need 
| not be exhaustive in one particular instance. There is in it ample room 
| and verge enough for antitypes more than one. The eighteenth century, 
| for example, had its Treasurer to the Admiralty, who might, in a plurality 
HH of traits, have made well-nigh as good an original for the Rigby portrait, 
Fi as, by popular assumption, a Secretary of the nineteenth did. Bubb 
{ i Dodington may surely divide honours, in this respect, with Wilson 
| Croker. 
lads. Mr. Disraeli’s* highly-coloured picture is that of a man whose origin, 
rit educetion, early pursuits and studies, have been equally obscure, but who 
has contrived in good time to squeeze himself into parliament, and there 
set up to be a perfect man of business; whom the world takes at his 





* The name reminds us of an allusion to it in connexion with Bubb Dodington 
himself, by an Edinburgh Reviewer of credit and renown. Speaking of the time 
—for a time there was—when people there were who called William Pitt a pre- 
tender and Bubb Dodington a statesman, the reviewer observes: “ To ‘ recover 
we monarchy from the inveterate usurpation of oligarchy,’ was, according to the latter 

| eminent person’s announcement to his patron, the drift of the Bute system. The 
He wisdom of a Younger Party in more modern days, which (copying some peevish 
ie of poor Charles I.) compares the checks of our ish constitution to 
enetian Doges and Councils of Ten, had its rise in the grave sagacity of Bubb 
Dodington. The method of the proposed ‘ recovery’ was also notable and has 
equally furnished precedents to later times. It was simply to remove from power 
every man of political distinction, and replace him with a convenient creature.” — 
Edinburgh Review, January, 1845. 
At the date of the article here quoted, the Young England party was prominent 


a 


— 





in the eyes, and “Coningsby” in the mouths, of mea. 
The article itself has since been reprinted, in the collected edition of Mr. John 
Forster's Essays. 
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word, for he is bold, acute, and voluble; with no thought, but a good 
deal of desultory information; and though destitute of all imagination 
and noble sentiment, yet blessed with a vigorous mendacious fancy, 
fruitful in small expedients, and never agers than when devising shifts 
for great men’s scrapes. He has a clear head, indefatigable industry, an 
audacious tongue, a ready and unscrupulous pen, a power of lampoons and 
private memoirs and political intrigues. He has the credit of being an 
adept in machinations, and is supposed ever to be involved in mee 
and complicated contrivances, “ This was quite a mistake. There was 
nothing profound about Mr. Rigby; and his intellect was totally inca- 
pable of Jevising or sustaining an intricate or continuous scheme. He 
was, in short, a man who neither thought nor felt; but who possessed, in 
a very remarkable degree, a restless instinct for adroit baseness.”* If 
not all of this, yet too much of it for his good fame, is unhappily appli- 
cable to Lord. Melcombe—little though one might suppose it, from 
Thomson’s apostrophe to him as a being 
In whom the human graces all unite ; 
Pure light of mind, and tenderness of heart ; 
Genius and wisdom; the gay social sense, 
By decency chastised ; goodness and wit, 
In seldom-meeting harmony combined ; 
Unblemished honour, and an active zeal 
For Britain’s glory, liberty, and man : 
oO Dodington 4 
O Dodington! indeed. And, O Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson O! 
You panegyrised him in prose, James, as well as in verse—in florid, 
flatulent, dedication, as well as b tical licence in artful metre. You 
pronounced him, to his face (while professing to scorn the ‘‘ common 
tract of dedicators”), a character in which the Virtues, the Graces, and 
the Muses joined their influence; and you asked, as even the commonest 
of dedicators might, what reader need - told of those great abilities in 
the management of public affairs, and those amiable accomplishments in 
pene life, which he, the Rt. Hon. Mr. Dodington, then one of the 
rds of His Majesty’s Treasury, so eminently possessed. ‘ The general 
voice is loud in the praise of so many virtues, though posterity alone will 
do them justice. But may you, sir, live long to illustrate your own fame 
by your own actions, and by them be transmitted to future times as the 
ritish Macenas!”{ The British Virgil has done his bucolical best ; 
but somehow it is not as the British Mzcenas that posterity is apt to 
think and speak of Bubb Dodington. 
Give him his literary dues, however. ‘ He was a wit, an orator, and 
a poet,” says Mr. Robert Bell.§ Leigh Hunt, one of the least likely of 
men to be prepossessed towards a Dodington, as candidly as indulgently 
affirms, that ‘“ even that caricature of an intriguing and servile statesman, 
Bubb Dotingies, had a poetical vein of tender and serious grace.” || He 
is the alleged original of Cibber’s portrait of a Gentleman, unnamed— 
“the first man, of so sociable a spirit, that I ever knew capable of quittin 
the allurements of wit and pleasure, for a strong application to business 





* Coningsby, bk. i. ch. ii.; bk. ii. ch, i. ¢ The Seasons: Summer. 
Dedication of “ Summer.” § Annotations on Thomson. 
On Deceased Statesmen who have written Verses. 
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—*‘ whose bare interjections of laughter have humour in them.”* Lady 
Mary quotes his last pleasantry, real or where she apprises 
her sister, the Countess of Mar, of a that is bemg cooked-up at 
wo nr eee 28h 5 to have not taken out of the Com- 
and clapped into the Creed—and reports that Dodington very 
ee nature was such, that he 
when had positive commands to do so, perhaps people would 
not commit and bear false witness against their neighbours with 
the readiness and Iness they do ; present.t The 
“ome Mr. Dodington,” her ladyship elsewhere _ him :—“ Mrs. 
y has got a new lover in the most Mr. Dodington— 
so much for the progress of love.”{ This George Bubb that had been 
—Mr. Dodington that was— Baron Melcombe that should be, was a man 
of mark for fime-lady letter- writers. 

He set up, too, not unsuccessfully, for the fine gentleman. Obstacles 
there were, physical and social, which it was his proud endeavours to con- 
front, and partially his good fortune to overcome, At him was directed 
Fielding’s rhyming epistle, “ True Greatness;” and by Fielding’s latest 
Mesuste he is described not only as a restless political intriguer— 
active, clever, and witty—but as also a fop of first water, who 
managed to bring upon himself continual ridicule. Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, as Mr. Lawrence§ reminds us, lampooned him in a ballad, once 
immensely popular, called “A Grub upon Bubb,” and Lord Chesterfield 
irreverently says of him, “ With submission to my Lord Rochester, God 
made ngton the coxcomb he is—mere human means could never 
bring it about.” Elsewhere we read how elaborately Bubb decorated his 
nee person with brocade and embroidery; cultivated the exploded 

ions of an enormous tie-periwig and deep lace ruffles, which, says 
Cumberland, gave him the appearance of “an ancient courtier in a gala 
dress ;” slept in a bed garnished with feather hangings, in imitation of 
Mrs. Montague; and observed a royal magnificence in the style of his 
interiors, and in his stately mode of receiving visitors.|| Churchill’s 
Ghostly visions include a ghmpse of 
—Melcombe’s feathered head— 

Who, quite a man of gingerbread, | 

Savoured in talk, in , and phiz, 

— a world than this, 

oa use a 

The last grave fop f the fost age] 
He is the Bubo of Pope. Even after his death, he was satirised by 
Foote in the character of Sir Thomas Lofty. Mr. Thackeray, in one of 
his Georgian lectures, has popularised him in a ridiculous attitude. 
“* Misfortunes would occur in these interesting genuflectory ceromonies 
of royal worship. Bubb Dodington, Lord Melcombe, a very fat, puffy 
man, in a most gorgeous court-suit, had to kneel, Cumberland says, aud 
was so fat and so tight that he could not get up again.”** Nor does the 
malicious lecturer help him to his feet again, but leaves him as he found 
him, without spending another word on that fat fop in a fix. 


* An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, ch. i. 
| Letters of Lady M. Wortley Montague (Oct. 31, 1723). t Ibid, 1725. 





Life of H ing, ch. xii. | Robert Bell. 
Churchill, The Ghost, book iv. ** The Four Georges, No. iii. 
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M. Philaréte Le age ee his text et a rm 
ui_n’échappe jamais orace Walpole,’’ by showing the 
Senders in whch Horry paints “ Dall Doddington ou lord Melcombe, 
singulier personnage,”—whose singularity is explained to consist in 
having had not a whit more perception of the vices of his time than 
Brantome had of Ais,—in being perfectly base though haughty withal, 
and venal with an unruffled conscience,—and in having made a daily 
record of his turpitudes as though they were trophies. M. Chasles can 
realise, to the life, he thinks, after Horace Walpole’s portraiture, “ ce 
homme tout joufflu aux trois mentons superposés, aux quarante h 
roses, rouges, violets, pistache et vert-pomme, vendant des places, ache- 
tant des votes, retenant sa commission sur chaque marché, se pavanant 
et se prélassant dans son trafic et dans son velours, écrivant tous les soirs 
le résultat de son commerce électoral et le transmettant a la postérité, 
ne varietur.”* 

Before we turn to Walpole himself for a few current and cursory illus- 
trations, it may be as well to run over a brief chronicle of Dodington’s 
career. Mr. Bell’s compendious sketch will supply all the material heads. 
Bubb was born in 1691—his father, it is said, being an apothecary at 
Weymouth ; he entered Parliament in 1715, and was shortly afterwards 
employed on a mission in Spain. ‘In 1720, he inherited a large for- 
_ tune on the death of his uncle, when he changed his Christian name to 
George ; in 1724, he was appointed a Lord of the Treasury; he also 
held the office of Clerk of the Pells in Ireland ; but, having porn > 
confidence of Wal by espousing the of the Prince x 
was dismissed cen dhe Totes y He pe ser his influence, however, 
under Mr. Pelham, and became urer of the Navy. In 1749, he was 
again received into the favour of the Prince of Wules, and, being en- 
trusted with the principal direction of his Royal Highness’s affairs, re- 
signed his office under Government. Similar infidelities marked his 
course to the end. On the death of the Prince, he renewed his con- 
nexion with the Pelhams, became closely allied with Lord Bute on the 
accession of George III., and in 1761 was elevated to the peerage. He 
died in the following July.” If ever his name’ occurs—as indeed it not 
unfrequently does—in a History of England, it is always with an accent 
more or less contemptuous on the historian’s part. How Lord Macaulay 
would have scalped and cut him up, we can readily guess. Earl Stan- 
hope’s few allusions to him are the reverse of flattering. Thus, for in- 
stance, in 1741, when ministerial candidates were losing ground at the 
elections, on the eve of Walpole’s fall, we read that “in Dorsetshire, 
Weymouth and Melcombe [boroughs] followed the change of Bubb 

ington, who had gone into opposition with the Duke of Argyle, irri- 
tated, as it was said, by the refusal of a peerage. Lord Meleombe (such 
was the title he coveted) would have continued a steady friend, Mr. 
Bubb became an inexorable enemy !”¢ Again, when Sir Robert made 
his masterly speech in the January following, in answer to Pulteney in 
particular and the Opposition at large, he alluded to Dodington, who 
called his administration infamous, as a person of great self-mortification, 





* Le Dix-huititme Sidcle en Angleterre: Etudes politiques. 
¢ History of England, by Lord Mahon, vol. iii. ch. xxiii. 
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who for sixteen years had condescended to bear part of the infamy.* 
Speaking of the small band of followers retained, with difficulty, by the 
Prince of Wales, in 1747, aided by the councils of Bolingbroke and 
Dodington, Earl Stanhope remarks, in passing, “* Dodington—a true Lord 
Glistonbury, according to Miss Edgeworth’s admirable sketch—was 
eager only for a peerage.”{t For that his eagerness was unbounded—or 
bounded only by that politic plausibility of his which entitles him to rank 
with Mrs. Gore’s classification of a species: “ The plausible person is 
essentially a talking animal; an ambulatory puff, an utterer of vaunt- 
ings, ‘not loud but deep.’ He accuses himself in the humblest tone of 
being guilty of all the cardinal virtues.”~ Bubb had a pronounced talent 
that way: and any talent he had, was in no risk of being hid in a 
napkin, but was put into brisk circulation, and made to serve its owner 
at the rate of compound interest. 

Mr. Dodington’s first appearance in Horace Walpole’s Letters, so far 
as we are aware, is in 1741,—on the antepenultimate day of that year,— 
and therefore within a week or two of Sir Robert’s fall. ‘ You know 
Mr. Dodington has lost himself extremely by his new turn, after so often 
changing sides: he is grown very fat and lethargic; my brother Ned 
says, ‘he is grown of less consequence, but more weight.’”§ Again, 
some two months later, in reference to a “ set speech” of Bubb’s: ‘“‘ Do 
but think of this fellow, who has so lost all character, and made himself 
so odious to both King and Prince, by his alternate flatteries, changes, 
oppositions, and changes of flatteries and oppositions, that he can never 
expect what he has so much courted by all methods,—think of his talk- 
ing of making it dangerous for any one else to accept the first minister- 
ship! Should such a period ever arrive, he would accept it with joy— 
the only chance he can ever have for it! But sure, never was impudence 
more put to shame! The whole debate turned upon him,”—Lord Done- 
raile Roshi a fling at him, and then Mr. Winnington, and others, 
sometimes several speaking at once, and squabbling over it among them- 
selves—“ Do but figure how Dodington must have looked and felt 
during such dialogues!’’|| As a bit of next winter’s news we read: 
** Mr. Dodington has at last owned his match with his old mistress. I 
suppose he wants a new one.” There isa MS. note of Walpole’s in his 
copy of Dodington’s Diary which bears on this match. Dodington, it 
appears, was married to his ‘old mistress,” Mrs. Beghan, whom he was 
supposed to keep. “ Though secretly married, he could not own her, as 
he then did, till the death of Mrs. Strawbridge, to whom he had given a 
promise of marriage under the penalty of ten thousand pounds.”—But to 
politics again. In December, Horace is speculating on Opposition tactics, 
and remarks: ‘I do not count Dodington, who must now be always with 
the minority, for no majority will accept him.”** Then, for nearly a full 
lustre, Bubb is hardly named, but we hear of him in the troubles of 
1749: “ At Leicester House the jars are as great: Dodington, who has 
just resigned the Treasurership of the Navy, in hopes of once more 
governing that court (and there is no court where he has not once or 
twice tried the same scheme!) does not succeed: Sir Francis Dashwood 





* History of England, by Lord Mahon, vol. iii. ch. xxiv. 

+ Ibid., ch. xxx. t Sketches of English Character: Plausible People. 

i Walpole to Mann, Dec. 29, 1741. || Ibid., March 3, 1742. 
Ibid., Nov. 15, 1742. *¢ Ibid. Dec. 2, 1742. 
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and Lord Talbot are strongly for him—could one conceive that he could 
still find a dupe?”* Early next summer, Sir Horace Mann is ironicall 
apprised, “ Your friend, Mr. Dodington, it seems, is so reduced as to be 
relapsing into virtue.”"t Again in the autumn, “ Your friend, Mr. 
Dodington, has not quite stuck to the letter of the declaration he sen‘ 
ou; he is first minister at Carlton-house, and is to lead the Opposition; 
but the misfortune is, nobody will be led by him. That whole court is 
in disorder by this event: everybody else laughs.”{ Meanwhile, his 
friend Mr. Dodington keeps up some show of correspondence with 
Horace of Florence, whom he has to acquaint, in 1751, with the Prince’s 
death—and in doing so, Bubb appears to have mentioned the “ gracious 
assurances” Sir Horace had received from the dead Prince. “I hope 
you will not want them,” so writes the other Horace, of Arlington-street. 
“The person who conveyed them was so ridiculous as to tell your 
brother that himself was the most disappointed of all men, he and the 
Prince having settled Ais first ministry in such a manner that nothing 
could have defeated the plan. An admirable scheme for power in Eng- 
Jand, founded only on two persons! Some people say he was to be a 
duke and secretary of state. I would have him drawn like Edward V. 
with the coronet hanging over his head.”§ Bubb and the Prince—to 


judge by the a of the former—were a sort of Ego et Princeps meus, 


until the time should it come (might it come soon!) for Princeps to merge 
in Rex, without displacing the proper precedence of the Ego. To hear 
Bubb talk, one might have believed him as indispensable and dominant 
an authority, in the Heir Apparent’s confidence, as ever swayed a prince 
of the blood; and that Frederick had solemnly and secretly pledged him- 
self all submission, like royal Edward in the play :|| 


Even as thou wilt, sweet Budo, let it be: 
For on thy shoulder do I build my seat ; 
And never will I undertake the thing 
Wherein thy counsel and consent is wanting. 


Sweet Bubo obliged Mann with another letter, in June, still harping 
on his and the nation’s loss. And the strain we hear is in a higher 
mood. He seems clean daft, or else dazed, or else drunk. ‘ We have 
lost the delight and ornament of the age he lived in.” ‘ We have lost 
the refuge of private distress, the balm of the afflicted heart, the shelter 
of the miserable against the fang of private calamity ; the arts, the 
graces, the anguish, the misfortunes of society have lost their patron.and 
their remedy.”” As for Bubb himself, he has lost his protector, his com- 
panion, his friend that loved him, that condescended to hear, to commu- 
nicate, and to share in all the pleasures and pains of the human heart, 
where the social affections and emotions of the mind only presided, without 
regard to the infinite disproportion of their rank and condition. Bravo, 
Bubb! “This is a wound that cannot, ought not, to heal—if I pre- 
tended to fortitude here, I should be infamous, a monster of ingratitude; 
and unworthy of all consolation, if I was not inconsolable.” No wonder 
Mann transcribed some of these precious sentences for Walpole’s delecta- 
tion, and Walpole acknowledges the favour. ‘Thank you for the tran- 





* Walpole to Mann, March 23, 1749. t Ibid., June 4, 1749. 
t Ibid., Oct. 27, 1749. § Ibid., April 22, 1751. 
| Third Part of King Henry VI., Act II. Sc. 6. 
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script from Bubb de tristibus. I will keep your secret, though I am 
ed that a man who had com such an oration on his master 
and himself fully intended that its flowers should not bloom and wither 
in obseurity.”"* Evidently that high-wrought epistle, like the private 
—— by the same eminent hand, was got up and set forth for publication. 
alpole is then again silent about him, for years. But in 1755 comes 
this bit of news: ‘* That so often repatrioted and reprostituted Dodington 
is again to be Treasurer of the Navy.’’+ ‘ You will smile at seeing 
Dodington again revolved to the court.”~ When next Walpole has to 
tell of Dodington, it is under his new title,—but the new-made peer is 
dead. ‘“ Your friend Lord Melcombe is dead of a dropsy in his stomach, 
just when the views of his life were nearest being realised.”§ Telle est 
la vie—et la mort, too.—The only other noteworthy allusion Horace 
makes to him, is some fourteen years afterwards, when Kit Anstey’s 
verses are being discussed with the Rev. Mr. Mason, ‘‘ Somebody or 
other has given us an epistle of another kind by the late Lord Melcombe; 
—not different from having more meaning, for Phoebus knows it has 
none at all, but so civil, so harmless, and so harmonious, that it is the 
ghost of one of Pope’s tunes. How the puffy Peer must have sweated 
when learning to sing of Pope, whom he could have strangled!’’|| We 
learn that the whole and sole drift of this cantata was to call Lord Bute 
“ Pollio,” and to beg to be his viceregent here on earth. 

Lord Melcombe’s verses are not in request now-a-days,—indeed, they 
are, like himself, close upon a hundred years dead. But his Diary sur- 
vives. Historians are diligent in perusing it, liberal in quoting from it, 
and regretful at leaving it, or rather at its leaving off where it does, at 
the very beginning of the Third George’s reign. That they should miss 
it so much, at that juncture, and so much wish it had carried them a little 
farther on their way, is pregnant testimony to the value of the Diary, 
such as itis. That value is almost exclusively objective. If subjective 
value of ae kind it have, it consists in showing up the absurdities and 
conceits and rogueries of the Diarist. There is in his pages, indeed, as 
Hartley Coleridge says, a degree of open rascality which disarms all mere 
reprehension—*“ one cannot blame Bubb for being a knave—one rather 
approves of his fulfilling the purpose of his creation so diligently. He 
knew nothing, he never knew anything, of honesty." “ The Diary of 
Lord Melcombe,” observes an Edinburgh Reviewer, “presents an ad- 
mirable picture of himself, and affords an instructive lesson to future 
statesmen. It shows us a man of wit, eloquence, knowledge, fortune, and 
parliamentary interest, without elevation of character, consistency of 
principle, or steadiness of conduct, breaking with all parties, trusted by 
none, and finally dwindling into contempt and Siciaellicten, by his rest- 
lessness, meanness, and duplicity. In an age eminently selfish, and 
occupied exclusively with grovelling objects of ambition, Dodington shone 
conspicuous as the most intriguing, versatile, and shameless politician of 
his age.”** The reviewer deems it due, however, even to that age, to add, 





* Walpole to Mann, June 18, 1751. 
Tt Walpole to Richard Bentley, Dec. 17, 1755. 
t Walpole to Mann, Dec. 21, 1755. § Ibid. July 31, 1762. 
Walpole to Mason, Feb. 18, 1776. 
See Hartley’s Notes on the Life of Hogarth. 
** Edinburgh Review, No. LXXIIL 
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that, among his contemporaries, Bubb Dodington appears to have been 
considered in the light in which he has exhibited himself to posterity, 
Edmund Burke’s latest biographer characterises Bubb’s prayer to 
Father of Mercy for success at court—we shall quote it anon—as, with- 
out exception, the most ludicrous appeal that was ever addressed to the 
Deity by a sordid politician. “ Tartufe was at least conscious of his own 
hypocrisy. But Dodington’s baseness becomes even sublime, for he never 
seems to have doubted that he was eminently good, and that the world 
would be of the same opinion.”* Hence he is described as complacently 
recording his own infamy, because he believed it to be the purest virtue, 
and therefore did not hesitate to ask the blessing of the Almighty on his 
endeavours. Charles Lamb even coins an epithet, Dodingtouian, to ex- 
press an else inexpressible quality of smug, subdolous worldly-wiseman- 
nishness—as where he descries, in a certain face of Hogarth’s painting, 
“a Dodingtonian smoothness, which does not promise any superfluous 
degree of sincerity in the fine gentleman” + who owns it. Oune can fancy 
his illustrious Patron, the Prince, privately characterising him in the style 
of a then popular poet—if we may be allowed the substitution of Bubb 
for the original monosyllable: 

This Bubd, quoth he, for business fit, 

Hath both sagacity and wit : 

With all his turns, and shifts, and tricks, 

He’s docile, and at nothing sticks. 

The very editor of his Diary, fairly admits Bubb’s political conduct, 
“ however palliated by the ingenuity of his own pen,” to have been wholly 
directed by the base motives of avarice, vanity, and selfishness. What 
other motives, that editor is fain to ask, induced our Bubb to quit the 
service of George II., and to prefer the protection of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, to that of his old master? What, besides these motives, made 
him discontented and miserable, while he remained in the court of that 
Prince? What else tempted him, after the Prince’s death, to court the 
Pelhams with the most abject and fawning servility, in secret opposition 
to his great patroness, the Prince’s widow?—The discontent and mise 
which Bubb endured, while trying to play the Prince’s man-of-all-work, 
arose from the jealous dislike evinced towards him by his fellow-servants, 
of the shark species—by rival birds of prey, and hungry little fishes— 
some of them pikes, some of them cormorants—but all, like himself, 
seeking what and whom they might devour. 

Quite pathetic and pious, in his peculiar falsetto, are such entries in 
Dodington’s Diary, for instance, as this :—“ Dined with Lord Talbot, 
who informed me of the many lies which were told of me to the Prince, 
and the unalterable inveteracy of the family against me. God forgive 
them—lI have not deserved it of them.”§ By the family is meant the 
Prince’s court coterie—the Happy Family of cormorants, reynards, and 
laughing hyenas aforesaid. Even under their master’s eye they could 
not but 





growl and fight, 
For ’twas their nature to. 





* Life and Times of Edmund Burke, by Thos. Macknight, vol. i. ch. iii. 
+ Lamb’s Essays: On the Genius and Character of Hogarth. 
t Gay’s Fables, part ii. § Diary, July 3, 1750. 
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Their master removed by death, the growling, of course, grew extra- 
vicious, and the fighting ultri-vindictive. A sad blow to Bubb Deding- 
ton was this unseasonable decease on the part of his Royal Highness. 
When this “ unfortunate event,” as he styles it, happened, Bubb had just 
set on foot “a project for an union between the independent Whigs and 
Tories, by a writing, renouncing all tincture of Jacobitism, and affirming 
short, but constitutional and revolutional principles.” These parties, so 
united, were to lay this paper, containing thesg principles, before the 
Prince, offering to appear as his party, at once; “and upon those prin- 
ciples to undertake the administration, when he was king, in the subor- 
dination and rank among themselves, that he should please to appoint. 
—Father of mercy! thy hand, that wounds, alone can save!"* The 
apostrophe is almost as piquant as pious. 

More in the same mood, a week or two later. Bubb tries to organise 
an opposition, in concert with my lords Stanhope and Westmoreland, 
whom he persuades of the “necessity of forming a party, united by con- 
stitutional principles, which should be reduced into writing, and signed 
by all the party.” ‘I told them that I had once drawn such a political 
creed’ for the last opposition, but the gentlemen did not care to sign it.” 
Of course Bubb is all for the constitution, and can produce a Defence of 
the Constitution league at a moment’s notice—being an old hand at that 
sort of business, and as well stocked in papers and pigeon-holes as that 
constitution-maker extraordinary, the Abbé Sieyés himself. On the 

resent occasion, their confederate lordships agree that something should 
digested immediately; and Bubb produces his pet paper, but professes 
himself indisposed to make a stir in it, unless pressed and coaxed to the 
work—mindful, perchance, of a prior repulse, when “ the gentlemen did 
not care to sign it’—and therefore affecting a sublime sensitiveness as 
to being again thought de trop. Bubb is getting in years, and has 


’ undergone crosses, and, like Dogberry, had losses, and don’t care to be 


throwing himself away, and spending his strength for nought—don’t 
care to be for ever painfully drawing up what noble lords and gentlemen 
don’t care to sign. If they can’t do without him, why, he’ll put his old 
shoulder to the wheel once more, jaded though he be with the burden 
and heat of the day. If they can, or think they can,—why, he'll com- 
placently betake himself to the repose which should accompany old age, 
and solace himself with the memories of so meritorious and patriotic a 
career. ‘I have done enough, and henceforth shall live to myself the 
years which God in his merey may grant me, unless I am called upon to 
assist.’"+ Winsomely coy—znolo and volo episcopari ina breath. Would 
you win the charming creature, you know where’s he to be had, and on 
what terms. 

From an entry of a fortnight Jater, we find that Bubb’s tactics failed 
of the success desired. His coyness did not captivate as he could have 
wished. The gentlemen did not care to sign his papers. The noble 
lords were in no hot haste to secure him at his own price. The Oppo- 


. Sition were not enthusiastic about having this man to rule over them. 


es Dined at Sir Francis Dashwood’s. Find by Lord Talbot, that we are 
not likely to come to a union; for, now, the terms they purpose to sign, 
are of a sort that imply an exclusion of coming into office—Now, as no 





* Diary, March 21, 1751. ¢ Ibid., April 10, 1751. 
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good can be done to this country but by good men coming into office, it 
is all over, and I give up all thoughts of ever being, any farther, useful 
to mankind.”’** Woe worth the day! And is it come to this? Js it all 
over? Can and will Bubb Dodington do nothing more for himself, and 
mankind ? 

In a few days he will be found recording how his advances are received 
by Ministers and Monarch ; how he waited on the Duke of Newcastle, 
ostensibly to “ thank him for getting me permission to drive through St. 
James’s Park, while the King is at Kensington. We parted very civilly,” 
did the Duke and I; how, again, I * went to Kensington, and kissed the 
young Prince of Wales’s hand, but did not see the King;” how I “ re- 
ceived a very civil letter from the Duke of Newcastle ;” how I “ waited 
upon the Duke, and was very kindly received,” and then (and notwith- 
standing) “ waited on the Princess, and was most graciously received ;” 
—how “the Solicitor-General, with other company, dined with me. On 
a malicious report that I had forced myself upon the late Prince of Wales, 
and into his service, I explained the whole transaction to the Solicitor- 
General, and produced to him all the proper vouchers that verified it, 
step by step.” Anon the Solicitor-General enters into a detail of Bubb’s 
affairs “ with much affection and warmth ;” is afraid the King has been 
strongly prejudiced against Bubb; but will take it upon him to “ bring 
this matter to a proper issue, one way or another ; as it was by no means 
fitting,” Mr. Dodington writes, “that I should offer to ask for anything, 
till I was sure of being well received. He | Mr. Solicitor | bechanedl ain 
and like a friend. The event is with God.”+ Bubb is seldom at a loss 
for a pious ¢ail-piece—something serious to point his moral or adorn his 
tail. 

Soon we have him closeted with Mr. Ellis, and impressing upon that 
gentleman that “I thought my behaviour, both public and private, even 
in opposition, never could have given just offence to the Pelhams, or could 
have shown any indisposition to live perfectly well with them.” Bubb is 
“entirely inclined to be Mr. Pelham’s friend and servant, upon proper 
conditions.” Mr, Pelham, as Prime Minister, sends civil replies to Mr. 
Dodington’s obliging overtures—has no personal objections to him, quite 
the reverse—has, in fact, a “real good will and desire” to enlist his 
valuable services—but is afraid of the King. The King don’t fancy 
Bubb, nor believes that veteran to be indispensable to His Majesty’s 
councils. But Bubb can stand a deal of snubbing, and does. 

Mr. Pelham tells him how “the King said, I see Dodington here some- 
times, what does he come for ? to which Pelham replied, that he did not 
know,”t &c. Bubb persists in assuring Mr. Pelham that he had not 
quitted the King’s service from any compact with the Prince. But, how- 
ever, he desires the King should know, “that I would not justify with 
my Sovereign and my master [a well-worn phrase of Bubb’s}, but sub- 
mitted to think that I was to blame, since he was displeased, and that I 
therefore humbly begged pardon, which was all in my power to do, except 
to show him, by my future services, that I deserved it.” Bubb begs and 
prays for a place with the Pelhams. He feels that he belongs to them. 








* Diary, April 21, 1751. 

t Ibid., from May, 1751, to January, 1752, passim. 

¢ Diary, May 5, 1752. 
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Politically and  gemmres he pertains to Mr. Pelham. He has a most 
“ sincere wish,” he protests, “‘ to attach myself to him, and to end my life 
with those, with whom I began it.” He assures the Minister of his desire 
to serve his country, and chooses to do so with the good liking of the King. 
But—should George hold out against all these blandishments—should 
the King remain deaf to this bland and supple-tongued charmer, charm 
he never so wisely—then, from cajolery and adulation Bubb will turn to 
menace and strife. “ But, if his Majesty should shut up that way, that 
then I must endeavour to do it by such ways as should offer in the course 
of things.” In short, Mr. Dodington must and will serve his country 
and himself. It is not all over, as he had so recently led us to fear; he 
has not, after all, given up (as he said he had) all thoughts of ever being, 
any further, useful to mankind. 

Meanwhile, he keeps a tight hold on the two strings to his bow—and 
is at once a hanger-on of the Princess’s and of the Pelhams’—now fawn- 
ing on the one party, now on the other; or rather, on both at once. 
Alternately such entries occur in the Diary as “* Went to the Duke of 
Newcastle, who received me with very much kindness. I kissed the 
King’s hand’’*—and (next day) ‘‘ I waited on the Princess,” who “ treated 
me with uncommon condescension.”f “I waited on the Princess, and saw 
her alone.. I entertained her with town talk, and pleasantries that had 
passed where I dined.”t The agreeable rattle! ‘Time wears on, but 
Mr. Dodington, now in his grand climacteric, is still out of place. The 
Diary waxes dull and dreary. ‘“ Lord Bernard, Colonel Vane, Mr. 
Pelham, &c., dined with me. We had not a single word about business, 
so that I look upon that transaction to be over. The next entry is 
this: “* 1 passed the day with the Princess of Wales by her order. I was 
very friendly and kindly received; our conversation was chiefly of a 
domestic familiar nature.” Failing the Pelhams, Bubb will i improve the 
occasion with the Princess, so be as he can. He stands well in that 
quarter, and gets to stand better and better still. Here is a proud day 
in the Dodington Diary: ‘ The Princess of Wales and Lady Augusta, 
attended by Lady Middlesex and Mr. Breton, did Mrs. Dodington and 
me the honour of breakfasting with us. After breakfast, we walked all 
round my gardens: we theu came in, and they went into all the rooms, 
except the common dining-parlour: when we were coming down stairs, 
I told their Royal Highnesses, that there was one room, which I had for- 
gotten to show them; they desired to see it, and found a cold collation 
(for it was near three o’clock). The Princess very obligingly sat down, 
and we all ate a very hearty and very chearful meal: she staid with us 
till the day began to decline, and behaved with infinite ease and con- 
desceusion.” || Bubb’s artless ingenuity, so to speak, in managing the 
cold collation in the reserved chamber, is quite charming in its way, and 
deserved the entire success its seasonable revelation (at three o'clock) pro- 
duced. But no amount of such “ very hearty and very chearful meals” 
in the Dodington dining-parlour, will spoil our Bubb’s appetite for the 
loaves and fishes of office. 

Accordingly we soon have him “trying it on’’ with Mr. Pelham again 
—bidding high, and talking big, after his kind. ‘I added, that when 
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+ Ibid., Nov. 22. 
Ibid., October 23, 1753. 


* Diary, ibid., Nov. 21, 1752. 
t Ibid., Feb. 8, 1753. § Ibid., June 26. 
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I did things, I never did them by halves: I professed attachment to him, 
and that where I had any interest, I meant to exert it against those who 
opposed his administration.”* After a while, ‘I saw the Duke of New- 
castle. . . . . I just touched npon what had passed between Mr. Pelham 
and me. He professed his knowledge and approbation of the whole. . . . 
His Grace was very hearty, and cordial, and protested that everything 
should be done to show their true regard and friendship for me. He did 
seem to lay no great stress upon difficulties with the King.’’t In his 
Grace of Newcastle—with his fulsome fawning, his hugs, kisses, slobber- 
ings, and utter falseness—even our well-seasoned Bubb had met with 
more than his match. 

Some three months later, Mr. Pelham died, and his Grace of Newcastle 
reigned in his brother’s stead. Bubb waits on the Duke, day after day, 
not at all sick with hope deferred, but fidgety and fretful, though he dare 
not show it. ‘I was come to assure him of my most dutiful affection, 
and sincere attachment to him,”{ and all that. ‘“ He assured me of his 
friendship and affection, in a solemn and dejected manner.’” When Greek 
meets Greek, of this sort—the degenerate Greculus esuriens sort—then 
comes, not the tug of war, but the hug of peace. The interview occupies 
whole pages in Mr. Dodington’s Diary, And here is the grand finale ; 
“He took me in his arms, and kissed me twice, with strong assurances of 
affection and service.” Bubb goes home, thoroughly believing himself 
booked for a berth. 

That was on a Thursday. Alas, next Wednesday’s entry in the Diary 
is simply this (severely — : “ Dined at Lord Barrington’s, and found 
that, notwithstanding the fine conversation of last Thursday, all the em- 
ployments were given away.’’§ 

At this crisis in the Diary we meet with an edifying example of 
virtuous indignation, which comes with peculiar fitness ie so incorrupt 
a patriot. In the course of that long interview with the Duke, occurred 
this frank proposition on Mr. Dodington’s part: “I said, there is my old 
place, Treasurer of the Navy; that must be vacant: I should like that 
better than anything. But, I added, why should I enter into these things, 
I leave it wholly to your Grace.”” Now the Bridgewater election imme- 
diately ensues, and Bubb has to vex his righteous soul with pandering to 
his constituents. The 14th, 15th, and 16th days of April are bracketed 
together in his Journal, with the following marginal comment: ‘‘ Spent 
in the infamous and disagreeable compliance with the low habits of venal 
wretches.” This from Mr. Bubb Dodington, fresh from haggling for 
office, chaffering for place, bargaining for his old berth—and sulky be- 
cause shelved. He lost his election, too. Hence this bathos about 
‘“‘infamous and disagreeable ’’—hence the shock his susceptibilities re- 
ceived from seeing venal wretches, in the back slums of Riliooeies, re- 
hearsing in their vulgar style the same part which he, less coarsely but 
more assiduously, was wont to play, in the purlieus of Downing-street. 

Leaving Bridgewater, then, «for ever,” what is Mr. Dodington’s first 
move, on getting back to town? ‘I went to the Duke of Newcastle’s. 
Received with much seeming affection.” Not that he trusts to seeming, 
now. For although Bubb, at parting, reiterates his single-hearted solici- 





* Diary, Nov. 7. ¢ Ibid., Dee. 11. } Ibid., March 21, 1754. 
§ Ibid., March 27. 
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tude to ‘show my duty to the King, and my earnest desires to pass the 
rest of my life in his Grace’s friendship and protection,” he thus records 
his present estimate of the Duke: “He made great professions of good 
wishes, good will, best endeavours, &c. &c.,—which weigh with me as 
much as the breath they were composed of.”* 

At him again, however. Here are Bubb and the Duke closeted 
together once more. “I said, as to going to the King, I would postpone 
that consideration for a minute: that, as to the last, he well knew I never 
thought of making bargains, that I left that matter totally to him. He 
said, that there were few things that a man of my rank could accept, and 
that none of them were vacant. . . . . I desired nobody to be removed, 
much less to die.” ‘* He said, that he understood me ely well” (not_a 
doubt about that): “that I could have no competitor in the House of 
Commons,” &c. &c. But Bubb wants something besides soft words to 
butter his parsnips. Does the Duke mean to give him a place, or does 
he not ? Will his Grace come to terms, and deal with him on the square ? 
Bubb comes there on business, and the business must, one way or another, 
be wound up. “It must end one way or another, it must not remain as 
it was; for I was determined to make some sort of figure in life: I 
earnestly wished it might be under his protection, but if that could not be, 
I must make some figure; what it would be, I could not determine yet ; 
I must look round me a little, and consult my friends; but some figure I 
was resolved to make.’ And so they part, with the usual protestations, 
—as precious a pair as ever kissed each other’s breath away, and perjured 
themselves lip-deep with lovers’ vows. 

But the weeks roll on, and Bubb Dodington’s writhing, wriggling little 
soul is still on the tenter-hooks of expectation. Here is the conclusion of 
a July morning with false, fleeting, perjured Newcastle. “‘ The Duke ex- 

ressed much sorrow ; protested the sincerity of his endeavours, and said, 
that what would not do one day might do another. I replied, that 1 could 
not judge of that ; but if he imagined that I would remain postulating 
amoung the common herd of suitors, and expose myself to suffer twenty 
unworthy preferences more, to get, perhaps, nothing at last, certainly 
nothing that I wanted,—it was impossible; I would as soon wear a livery, 
and ride behind a coach in the streets.”"{ After which heroic outburst, 
the two astute intriguers part “ very civilly”—a term not quite com- 
patible with the accustomed association of slobber and squeeze. 

Subsequent entries in the Diary—which, at this period, is discontinued 
for some months—show Mr. Dodington assenting and consenting to the 
Princess's invectives against Newcastle. “I passed the evening at 
Leicester House. The Princess was clear, that the Duke of Newcastle 
could not stand as things were. She desired it might be understood, 
that her house had no communication with Newcastle House.”§ “I was 
with the Princess, by her order: we had much conversation ...on the 
weakness, meanness, cowardice, and baseness of the Duke of Newcastle. 

. She was so persuaded of his falseness and low cunning, that if she 
designed to go into the next room, she would not trust him with it, if 
she meant it should not be known.” ‘In the half-hour between her 
Royal Highness’s dressing and dinner, Mr. Cresset did me the favour to 





* Diary, April 26, 1754. + Ibid., June 4. t Ibid., July 18. 
§ Ibid., May 7, 1755. 
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come to me, and, to my very great surprise, entered, at once, into the 
wretched management and inabilities of the Duke of Newcastle."* The 

lot thickens against the doomed Duke: all the malcontents are com- 
fining against him, and all the talents. Bubb is in communication now 
with Halifax, now with Hillsborough ; to-day with Pitt, to-morrow with 
Fox. One very curious interview he has with Pitt—very curious as re- 
ported by himself—at which, after agreeing that “the Duke of Newcastle 
was a very great liar,” as a trite political postulate, which nobody can 
deny, Mr. Pitt goes on to “express himself strangely | the italics are of 
Bubb’s underscoring] as to me: that he thought me of the greatest con- 
sequence ; no man in this country would be more listened to, both in and 
out of the House, &c. &c.—that he [Pitt] was most desirous to connect 
and unite himself with me [Bubb] in the strictest manner-—he ever had 
the highest regard for my abilities—we had always acted upon the same 
principles: he had the honour of being married into my relations ; 
everything invited him to it. He added a great deal more, that sur- 
prised me very much, considering the treatment I have met with, for 
years past, both from him and those relations. It surprised me so much, 
that all I said was, that [ was much obliged to him, but that he might 
depend upon it, that I would not accept of his friendship, or of any mark 
of his confidence, without meeting him more than half way.”t The 
terrible cornet of horse might trust Bubb for that. 

Well, the very next page of the Diary records Mr. Dodington’s ac- 
ceptance of office under that very great liar whom we have just heard 
him abusing. “I went, by desire, to Newcastle House. His Grace, 
with many assurances of confidential friendship, told me, that he had the 
King’s permission to offer me the Treasury of the Navy, which I ac- 
cepted.”t What will Leicester House say? Never mind: officials must 
not be too thin-skinned. Bubb waits upon the Princess to acquaint her 
with what has passed—* but her Royal Highness received me very 
coolly.”§ That is all the Diary has room for—the next entry demand- 
ing a good line to itself: ‘I kissed the King’s hand as Treasurer of the 
Navy.”’|| Such a kiss makes amends for a deal of dudgeon at Leicester 
House. 

But before very many months are over, the Duke of Newcastle is out. 
Busy contrivances among his colleagues—designs, devices, plans, pro- 
jects, shifts, and arrangements of divers and diverse kinds. Bubb declines 
being Chancellor of the Exchequer, but, if Lord Halifax accepts the 
Admiralty, will agree to accept the Board of Trade. Alas, my Lord 
Halifax is a traitor—in private negotiating with Newcastle, and so frus- 
trating the hopes of our schemers. Mr. Dodingtgn’s consternation at 
such dissembling baseness is beautiful—as beautiful as the denunciation 
of the Bridgewater wretches. “ What makes this the more surprising 
is, that always before, at that very time, and ever since, he [ Halifax | has 
spoken of the Duke of Neweastle to me and others, as a knave and a 
fool, in the strongest terms.” Of course Mr. Dodington had never so 
spoken of his Grace—or he could not possibly have felt surprise. 

But enough of the Diary. It extends over a few more years, but 
scarcely adds to our insight into its writer’s character, which is already 
patent enough to all observers. 


: { Ibid., Dee. 


° Diary, July 27. ¢ Ibid., Sept. 3, 1755. l 
§ Ibid., Dec. 19. || Ibid., Dec. 22. € Ibid., Mareh 9, 175 
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THE CURSE OF WOLFHEIMBERG. 


A TALE OF GERMANY.* 


By Mrs. Busuey. 


Part I, 


TRAVELLING in Germany was very different a few years ago from what 
it is at the present day. Railroads, now so plentiful, and so well con- 
ducted, were by no means in extensive operation then, and the reign of 
Schnellposts was in full vigour. Disagreeable as these slow conveyances 
were, tourists were obliged to put up with them; and there were occasions 
when they might have been too glad to have obtained some of the num- 
bered seats in these uncomfortable vehicles, for it was not always possible, 
especially in out-of-the-way places, to procure carriages and post- horses 
on hire. Even now difficulties may be encountered in those parts of the 
country which are not in the habitual track of travellers, and at the period 
to which we refer it certainly was not always easy to get on as fast as 
might have been desired. The Germans are a very clever people, but 
they are not quick ; and he who goes among their more primitive localities 
must learn to “possess his soul in patience.” 

A gentleman—a thorough John Bull—his wife and daughter, a young 
and very beautiful girl, were travelling, some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, in the north of Germany. They had been in Ludwigslust, in Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, where is situated the principal residence of the grand- 
duke, a fine old palace, with spacious parks and beautiful gardens, and 
they had proceeded from thence to the old town of Luneburg. Whata 
tedious journey that was! The horses crawled along the sandy road as if 
they were merely parts of some sluggish machinery, and the driver was 
at least a dozen times awoke by the ladies screaming to him, in their best 
German, to know if he were asleep. At last, when the English party 
were thoroughly worn out, and the beams of the setting sun were gilding 
the venerable spires and towers, the coachman cast off his lethargy, and 
went rattling over the drawbridge and the unmacadamised streets of the 
ancient city. Luneburg is a curious old place; the architecture appears 
to be that of the middle ages ; everything there speaks of time long past. 
It is not so much, however, the spirit of decay that pervades the place as 
the spirit of listlessness, if such an expression may be used. You walk, 
or at least you walked, through the dreary streets, and you saw a few 
people loitering about in a state of apparent torpor; you strolled along 
the ramparts, with their broad grassy walks, and you met here and there 
a solitary individual pacing slowly by ; there were no gay groups of young 
men and women, no frolicking children to be seen. Was human nature 
asleep there? or were they “all dead?” as a lady once said of the in- 
habitants of a small town in the north of Scotland, where the free church 
was exceedingly strict, and where there happened to be little commerce 


* Founded on fact. 
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and less society. Our travellers were very glad to have seen this excel- 
lent specimen of German antiquity, and the ladies amused themselves ex- 
tremely well in sketching some of the quaint old buildings; perhaps they 
(the ladies) might not have grumbled at remaining two or three days 
there, but the head of the family became extremely bored with so dull a 
place, where he could not even get an English newspaper wherewith to 
console himself ; so he was determined on moving on at once, if possible. 
But how to effect this? The Schnellpost, or Eilwagen, only went out 
twice a week, and all the places in it were engaged for its next journey. 
Of course he would have much preferred hiring a carriage and horses, but 
the inns at Luneburg were not well provided in these luxuries or neces- 
saries. The landlord of the hotel feared that he had no conveyanee fit 
to offer his English guests, for the Germans in those remote places have 
an overwhelming idea of the fastidiousness of the English people. His 
open caléche had not returned from Hamburg, whither it had been sent 
with one or two German artists, who had come from Brunswick, after a 
sojourn among the Hartz Mountains, and the grander carriage was half 
engaged by two gentlemen who were going south. The English tra- 
vellers were also going towards the south, therefore, after much eogitation 
on the part of the perplexed landlord, he suggested that the two parties 
should go on together in his roomy coach. The Germans were not un- 
willing to agree to this arrangement when they heard that one of their 
proposed companions was a beautiful English girl; but when the offer 
was made to the Englishman, and he was told that one of the gentlemen 
was Freiherr H., he stoutly refused to accept of it. ‘ No; tiresome 
as Luneburg was, he would rather wait there than be shut up in a close 
carriage for so many hours with a fat friar; he had seen too many of that 
gentry in Belgium, and he did not like them.” 

The worthy John Bull was certainly anything but liberal in his senti- 
ments, and would not have made an orthodox Puseyite. He wondered 
what these priests were always travelling about for, and who paid their 
expenses. The poor hotel-keeper, though not very strong in his English, 
caught the words paying expenses, and forthwith assured the Herr Eng- 
lander that the Herr Graf and the Herr Baron would pay for themselves. 
This appeared to mollify him; but the fact was that his daughter had 
just convinced him that “ Freiherr” and “ Roman Catholic priest” were 
not synonymous terms. The next stumbling-block was the hour fixed 
for the commencement of the journey. ‘The Germans were obliged to 
start at eleven o’clock at night, because they had to be at Hanover early 
the following day. Now, though the Englishman always preferred tra- 
velling by night in England, he was contumacious enough to object to 
it in Germany ; but the ladies again interposed, and all was satisfactorily 
arranged. 

At about ten minutes before eleven o’clock the door of the salon occu- 
pied by the English people was thrown open, and the hotel-keeper appeared 
waiting outside of it, holding a massive silver candlestick in either hand, in 
each of which was a tall wax candle, lighted. Bearing these lights, he 
marched pompously before the English party, marshalling them down 
the wide staircase, with its old-fashioned carved banisters, and through 
a long passage which was lined on both sides with all the inmates of the 
hotel—its staff of servants, and its various retainers, all stationed there, 
partly to do honour to the foreign travellers, partly.to gratify their 
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curiosity by the sight of English ladies, who were, at that period, very 
rarely to be seen in the good town of Luneburg. Out into the street— 
for there was no court-yard in the front of the hotel at least—marched 
the landlord, carrying aloft the candles, and followed by the laugh- 
ing travellers, who were much amused at the strange proceeding, the 
candles in question being quite unnecessary, as the grand staircase, the 

ssage, and the street near the hotel, were otherwise well lighted. Ar- 
rived at the door of the lumbering old vehicle, two very handsome gen- 
tlemanly young men were seen standing by it, whom the landlord, with 
a flourish of his silver candlesticks, introduced as the Herr Graf and 
the Herr Baron, while he named our John Bull friend to them as the 
Herr Englander. The due courtesies were forthwith exchanged, and 
the carriage soon set off with the two sets of travellers, the Herr Baron 
having secured the seat opposite to the pretty girl, much to the annoyance, 
apparently, of his friend the count, who had destined that place for him- 
self. At first, after a few common-place observations, there was rather an 
awkward silence, but the two young men and the ladies were all frank 
and willing to become acquainted with each other, therefore they soon fell 
into conversation, speaking principally French, while the elder gentle- 
man rolled himself up in his warm cloak and went comfortably to sleep. 
The conversation was first about Luneburg, its picturesque old buildings, 
and its history—how it was founded by Henry the Lion, to whom also 
Lubeck and Munich owed their origin ; then about the Hartz Moun- 
tains, the spectre of the Brocken, the witches’ sabbath on the eve of 
May-day. Then it passed on to German superstitions and traditions in 
general, to the wild old legends attached to the ruined castles on the 
Rhine, and other now mouldering structures, which in ancient times had 
been seats of barbarian power, and scenes of many lawless deeds. 

“But there were not so many robber-nests and strongholds here, 
amidst these northern plains, as there were among the more hilly parts of 
the country, 1 think,” said the elder lady. “ T he Black Forest, for 
instance,’”’ she continued, “what a blessing that region has houn to 
novelists of all nations! What fierce combats, my sterious murders, mid- 
night ghosts, have not been palmed upon that poor Black Forest, until 
its name has become a terror to the world!” 

“Yes,” said the count, ‘*the Black Forest certainly does take pre- 
cedence in horrors; but do not suppose that these wide plains, which 
extend to the shores of thé Baltic, are altogether devoid of them. The 
annals of this part of the country are not quite so Arcadian.” 

“No, indeed,” exclaimed the baron; “ we shall by y-and-by pass the 
scene of some very dreadful events. The moon is rising, and I think I 
shall be able to point out, by its fantastic light, the grey towers of the 
fatal castle.” 

The ladies were immediately on the gui vive, and the young beauty— 
impressed with a sort of vague feeling of terror—gazed often anxiously 
through the window at the surrounding landscape. 

“Is there a ghost story connected with the castle we are to see?” she 
at length ventured to ask. 

* The castle is said to be haunted, certainly,” replied the baron; “and 
ghosts are'said to be seen there, at the dead hour of night, when spectres 
are permitted to visit this material world—if they ever do visit it—but 
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the legend, or rather the history to which I allude, does not relate to 
supernatural beings. It is a tale of hereditary crime and misery.” 

‘‘ Hereditary madness rather, let us hope,” said the young count, look- 
ing very grave. 

“Do you not then believe that good or bad dispositions are in some 
degree hereditary ?” asked the elder lady. 

“Yes, I cannot doubt that they are; but that one particular crime, 
that murder should be committed by generation after generation, seems 
to be unusual in the history of human nature.” 

‘‘ Murder!” exclaimed the lovely girl, while her cheek turned pale, 
and her deep blue eyes glanced with horror under their long dark 
fringes. 

‘‘ Let us speak of other matters,” said the baron, observing the change 
in her countenance ; “ we shall all get ‘the blue devils,’ as you English 
say, if we dwell on such lugubrious subjects.”’ 

But it was not easy to pass to gayer themes, however lively the two 
young men might have been had they met their beautiful companion in 
a ball-room, or at a table d’héte—moreover, the hour, a little past mid- 
night, was imposing, and the deep silence that reigned around, inter- 
rupted only by the sighing of the wind through the clumps of trees that 
every here and there cast their dark shadows on the lonely fields—all 
tended to banish any attempt at merriment. Insensibly the conversation 
resumed its gloomy tone, and before long the baron had consented to 
gratify the ladies’ curiosity respecting the dreary castle, for which they 
were looking out with a sort of fearful interest. 

“The Castle of Wulfheimberg,”’ he commenced, “ can boast of great 
antiquity, and its ancient lords often led their faithful vassals to the wars 
which so needlessly devastated the kingdoms, principalities, and duchies 
of Germany, exciting the evil passions of high and low, and retarding the 
progress of civilisation. The castle had even stood more than one siege 
in these days of wild warfare, but probably in such lawless times not 
much was known or heeded respecting the private lives of its chiefs. It 
began at length, however, to be whispered abroad that many a tragedy 
was enacted within its massive walls, and curiosity became aroused at the 
strange disappearance of one or more of the young barons ; either the 
heir apparent or the one next in succession to him, when they were grown 
up, or growing into young men, having invariably, generation after 
generation, vanished in some mysterious manner. Those who were given 
to superstition, hinted darkly at evil spirits who haunted the gloomy 
pile, and wiled away its youthful heirs to some solitary scene of inevitable 
destruction among the lonely recesses of the adjacent Hartz. Others 
thought that the young men, tired of the dreary solitude of Wulfheim- 
berg, had secretly escaped to the resorts of the dissipated and reckless 
youths of the day, and had fallen in some licentious brawl, or been 
robbed and slain by ruffian outlaws. But these conjectures were all 
wrong. An evil spirit, indeed, haunted that dismal castle; but it was 
the fiend jealousy that there, from time to time, first stole, with stealthy 
steps, along its vaulted corridors and loopholed battlements; then scowled 
in its baronial halls ; then prompted deeds of horror in its silent turret- 
chambers. How often had not the walls of these remote apartments 
echoed the clash of weapons, the frantic murderer’s blow, the groans of 
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iring nature ! And who were the assassin and his victim ? Brothers 
—brothers in blood and in name—the children of the same father—the 
young barons of Wulfheimberg ! 

“ Fratricide seemed to be a terrible heirloom in this unhappy family, 
for seldom did any of the lords of the castle enjoy—it should rather be 
said, hold—his domains with an unburdened conscience ; and yet it was 
not such a rich prize that the covetous sought to gain, the suspicious 
feared to lose. But whether the young barons had been brought up 
with sternness or with kindness, whether they had been attached or in- 
different to each other in boyhood, the same fatal feelings always seemed 
to spring up between them as they reached adolescence, and there was 
always the same dreadful result—one brother fell by the hand of the 
other. Sometimes the younger brothers were saved from the chance of 
committing this hereditary crime by being consigned to a monastic life ; 
for the family remained staunch to the Roman Catholic Church long 
after the “heresies’—as deemed by them—of Luther had introduced 
Protestant tenets and Protestant forms of worship into Germany. It 
was seldom that there was an only son. Fate seemed determined ever 
to provide victims to the family malady, for it is a question whether 
insanity was not the real cause of the strange propensity to take the 
lives of those so nearly connected by the ties of blood, habit, and affec- 
tion. The late baron, however, the father of the two brothers whose 
wretched story I am going to tell you, had the good fortune to have no 
brothers near his own age. His father had been twice married, but the 
first wife’s numerous children had all died in infancy or childhood, with 
the exception of two sons and a daughter. When these sons were nearly 
grown up, and their sister, the youngest of the family, was about eight 
years of age, the baron, having lost his first wife, married again, and the 
only child by the second wife was a mere infant at the period that the 
usual family catastrophe took place. The brothers had never liked each 
other; they had been jealous of each other from their earliest years, for 
the ill-judged conduct of their parents had awakened and fostered this 
baneful feeling in their young minds. The father was quite wrapt up 
in his eldest son, the heir to his ancient title and honours; the mother 
idolised her second boy, and often injudiciously lamented in his hearing 
that destiny had deprived him of the advantages inherited by his elder 
brother. As children, they quarrelled constantly; as young men, they 
were cold in their manners to each other, and thwarted each other in 
everything. Each had his partisans in the castle, and the surviving 
sister fanned the flame of discord, instead of endeavouring to allay its 
violence. The family history was well known to both, and the eldest 
son lived in constant dread of his brother’s making some attempt on his 
life, whilst the younger one was always on the watch, lest his elder 
brother’s suspicions and fears might impel him, by poison or secret 
assassination, to remove from his path the being who caused him so much 
disquietude. Imbued with such feelings, it needed but a little matter to 
arouse the evil passions of both. A trifling dispute led to a furious 
quarrel, which ended in a duel being fought between them. Afraid 
of their purposed meeting being discovered and perhaps prevented, 
they agreed to figlt in the evening in a copse which lay on one side at 
the foot of the hill upon which the castle stands. The supper—for in 
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those days, as even now, dinner was always served in the middle of the 
day, rendering necessary a somewhat heavy evening meal—had been 
announced and partaken of by the other members of the family, but the 
two young barons had not made their appearance at it. The old baron, 
who was very particular about punctuality at the hours of meals, desired 
that they should be summoned, but they were not to be found in their 
own apartments, or anywhere within the castle. The night wore on, 
and still they were absent; at length the father became uneasy, and 
messengers were despatched to the village, with its rude, yet much- 
frequented hostelry, to see if they were carousing there with any of the 
young gallants of the neighbourhood. * But the inhabitants of the village 
were sleeping in peace, the hostelry was closed for the night, and the 
young lords of the castle had not been there. Had they been — 
with each other, missed their footing, and fallen over the cliffs whic 
flanked the castle on the eastern side of the hill? Every crevice in the 
rocky descent was examined, the moat—partially filled with underwood 
and furze, and now almost dry, except some pools of water here and 
there, which were probably fed by earth-springs, and were swelled occa- 
sionally by heavy rains—was searched, but no trace of the young men 
was to be found. 

“Some time after midnight—a late hour for that quiet castle—the baron 
and all the family retired to rest, leaving two trusty domestics to sit up 
for the absentees. But the night passed, the day dawned, and they never 
came. When the family were assembled at breakfast—a cloud on every 
brow, and conjectures at a fault—a servant respectfully approached the 
baron, and wearing a look of consternation, which he in vain endeavoured 
to throw off, said, in a tremulous voice, that he was wanted—a person 
craved leave to speak to him. The old man turned pale with a sad pre- 
sentiment of evil—a presentiment that was too true, for the individual who 
had asked to see him was a wood-cutter, who, on going that morning a 
little way into the wood at the foot of the hill to follow his avocation, had 
discovered the dead bodies of both the young barons, covered with wounds 
and gashes, evidently inflicted by two blood-stained swords, one of which 
had fallen on the damp ground, while the other was still firmly grasped 
in the cold stiff hand. The wood had not been searched the previous 
night, probably because the servants were afraid to enter it after dark, as 
there was a story current in the neighbourhood that it was the haunt of 
a wehr-wolf, and these terrible creatures, half man, half brute, were sup- 

osed to be particularly ferocious during the hours of night. 

“The death of his sons, especially under such calamitous cireum- 
stances, was a dreadful blow to the old baron, and perhaps he suffered the 
more acutely, as he must have felt that it was a just retribution for his own 
fratricidal act in days long gone by, when—though he had not killed his 
brother with his own hand—he had been the cause of his death, by per- 
suading him to try a horse which he knew to be vicious and almost un- 
manageable. The unsuspicious rider was thrown, and, falling among 
some jagged rocks, was killed on the spot. 

“No sooner had this treacherous and false deed been done, than the 
unhappy culprit would have given worlds, had he possessed them, to have 
recalled it. He became a prey to the most bitter remorse and the deepest 
melancholy. He submitted to the severest penances the Church could 
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inflict, and was with difficulty restrained from burying himself and his 
misery within the walls of a monastery. But time almost always, except 
in the cases of a few peculiarly constructed minds, softens the violence of 
feelings, smoothes down the rugged, and diminishes the proportions of 
those past evils, which have seemed like mighty giants about to crush us 
into nothing. The baron, who was sincerely penitent, received absolution 
from the priest, and, as years rolled on, he gradually recovered his spirits 
and his health, which had been much impaired by the distress of his 
mind. 

““ He was twice married, as has been told, and until his turbulent sons 
grew up he led a tolerably peacefhl life, not, indeed, unhaunted by visions 
of the past, and regrets, which sometimes seemed to wither his very soul, 
but still cheered by the endeavour to fultil strictly his duties, and by the 
hope of pardon which is held out to all repentant sinners. 

“ After the curse of Wulfheimberg had again fallen upon the family in 
the miserable end of his two elder sons, the baron began to fail rapidly. 
He entirely lost his appetite, and became sad, silent, and feeble, until 
exhausted human nature released him from his sufferings on earth, and 
permitted him to pass into that future life of which the wisest and the 
best in this world know nothing.” 

“They know nothing by their own experience,”’ said the younger 
auditress of this strange tale, interrupting its narrator, “ but they know 
much through the revelations and promises of the Bible. It is there told 
for our comfort, that ‘quand vos péchés seraient comme le cramoisi, ils 
seront blanchis comme la neige; et quand ils seraient rouges comme le 
vermillon, ils seront blanchis comme la laine.’ ” 

‘*'True—very true,” replied the young Freiherr, glancing for: one 
moment at his neighbour the count, and then fixing his eyes in admira- 
tion on the pure brow and earnest eyes of “ the sweet little saint,” as he 
called her to himself. ‘ Very true; and we will hope that the poor 
baron’s sin was forgiven him in that life which we are told is to be ever- 
lasting.” 

“The moon is shining brightly now,” said the count. “ We ought 
soon to see Wulfheimberg, I think.” 

“ We are still at least a good mile or two from it—German miles, I 
mean,” said his friend. ‘ It will be some little time before we come in 
sight of the old chateau, with its uneanny towers. You perceive,” he 
added, speaking to his fair vis-a-vis, ‘that I know a little Scotch. I 
have read your Walter Scott in the original, and I tried Burns, but he 
was beyond me.” 

“If my good friend mounts his hobby, and gets upon poets and 
novelists,”’ said the count, laughing, and having the decency to address 
himself to the elder lady as well as to the younger, ‘I fear you have no 
chance of hearing the remainder of the tale.” 

“It is my fault for interrupting him,” replied the damsel; ‘‘ but I ask 
a thousand pardons, and beg you to continue the story, Monsieur le 
Baron.”’ 

Monsieur le Baron made a pretty speech, protesting that no interrup- 
tion could be otherwise than agreeable from her, &c. &c., and then 
kindly resumed his narrative : 

‘After the death of her husband, the baroness felt that the gloomy 
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old castle, with its terrible reminiscences and painful associations, was not 
an abode fitted for herself, her step-daughter, or her own son, She left 
it, and went to reside at Hamburg, where she had some relations. Her 
step-daughter was placed at school, and the little boy was educated as 
cheerfully and rationally as possible. He was brought up a Protestant, 
that being his mother’s faith. None of the family ever went near the 
castle, only a few of the old domestics remained in it, and they were 
afraid to venture after dark out of that portion of the building where the 
ample kitchen, the buttery, and several of the servants’ apartments were 
situated. Nothing would have tempted them or any of the villagers to 
have entered the wood at the foot of the hill except in broad daylight, 
for in addition to their old terror, the wehr-wolf, it was said to be now 
haunted by two frightful spectres, in whose skeleton hands gleamed 
always two shadowy swords. And sometimes on the ramparts of the 
castle unearthly figures could be discerned, in the pale moonlight, gliding 
about ; and from the lonely turrets hollow groans were said to be heard. 
But all knowledge of these supernatural horrors was wisely kept from her 
son by the baroness, and when, not many years after he came of age, he 
married a young Hanoverian lady of great beauty and high family, he 
was induced by his aristocratic father-in-law to take up his abode at his 
ancestral castle. The old place was repaired and renovated, several of 
the rooms were modernised, the grim old family pictures, so many of 
them the portraits of murderers, were removed to a long gallery at one 
side of the castle, modern, cheerful-looking pictures were hung in their 
places, and the salons, and rooms of all kinds that were to be occupied, 
were fitted up and furnished anew. The hospitable lord and his amiable 
lady often filled the castle with guests, and often, also, made pleasant 
excursions from home. The old baroness was delighted, and frequently 
when she looked at her two beautiful grandchildren, the little Ernst and 
the little Julius, she hoped and she prayed that the curse of Wulfheim- 
berg might pass away from its ancient walls, and never darken the lives 
of these blooming boys. Still, she involuntarily trembled when she 
found that her son’s family never increased beyond the two. 

“The children were very fond of each other in infancy, and as they 
grew older their mutual attachment appeared to increase. They never 
quarrelled, they were always willing to yield to each other, and there was 
not a particle of jealousy or envy between them. Never were there more 
affectionate brothers, more sincere friends; if an angel from heaven had 
come down to warn them of future discord and acts of violence, they 
would not have believed the celestial messenger. They would each have 
answered, as somebody did in the Bible, ‘Is thy servant a dog to do this 
thing P’ 

*** Who said that? Do you remember?’ ” asked the Freiherr of the 
young lady opposite to him. He probably expected that the “ little 
saint” would not know, but she was too well read in the Scriptures, and 
promptly replied, 

“That was, the answer of Hazael to the prophet Elisha.” 

The catechist bowed, thanked her, and proceeded: 

‘Well, I suppose the said Hazael fell into temptation, and so did our 
poor brothers. Yes, the tempter came, but not in the ugly shape of a 
serpent, by which it is only a wonder that our common ancestress, Eve, 
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should have been Jed astray, but in the enchanting form of a beautiful 
girl. One must pardon much to those who had such a tempter. And 
she was as wily as a serpent, as pitiless as a hyena, as greedy as a shark! 
This beautiful fiend was the daughter of the baron’s half-sister. That 
sister had run off from school with an opera singer—a handsome but low- 
born Italian—and from the first moment that the excitement of the elope- 
ment was over she had bitterly lamented the mésalliauce she had made. 
She was exceedingly proud as well as vain, and though she had been 
carried away by the homage paid to her beauty—by her vanity, in short 
—she felt when too late how dreadful it was to have sacrificed her aristo- 
cratic name and high position to have become a nobody-—a mere 
appendage to a popular public singer. She had only one child, a 
daughter, and she was not born until several years after her mother’s 
imprudent marriage. To this girl she bequeathed all her pride and dis- 
content. At an early age she had instilled into the child’s mind con- 
tempt for her father, his profession, and his country. She had taught her, 
that to be received at Wulfheimberg, and reinstalled among her German 
kindred, was the one object worth living for. The mother fostered all the 
daughter’s bad passions and bad dispositions, and she grew up to be a 
selfish, artful, scheming young woman, utterly callous to everything but 
her own advancement in life. But she was beautiful, fascifating, and ac- 
complished. She spoke several languages, had a splendid voice, which 
had been carefully cultivated, and was exceedingly graceful in manners, 
aud pleasing in conversation. No wonder, then, that when she entered 
her uncle’s family she soon became a favourite among them, and was 
looked upon as a great acquisition to their domestic circle. The baron 
and his gentle wife and their two sons all pitied the beautiful Therese; it 
was only her step-grandmother who shook her head, and expressed some 
misgivings as to the character of their new inmate.” 

‘“‘How did she become their inmate?” inquired the elder English 
lady. 
Oh, pardon me. I ought to have told you,” replied Baron H., 
‘that, on the death of her mother, Therese Marini took the bold step of 
writing to her uncle at Wulfheimberg. She sent a very pathetic letter, 
representing that, having lost her dear mother, she was alone in the world, 
for her father was in a distant country, and had formed a connexion which 
rendered it impossible for her to join him; that she was destitute and 
homeless, and that, having always heard her mother speak with warm 
affection of her own family, and knowing that the baron and baroness 
both bore a high character for goodness of heart and every virtue, she— 
a helpless orphan—threw herself upon their generosity, and implored 
their protection. 

‘‘The good couple never for a moment hesitated to give a home to 
‘the unfortunate girl,’ as they deemed her. Her appeal was irresistible; 
her uncle himself went to Berlin for her, and she was received with as 
much distinction as if her father had been an Italian nobleman instead of 
an Italian opera singer. Could they have seen what was probably pass- 
ing in her heart as she established herself in her new abode, the suspicions 
entertained by the elder baroness would not have been looked upon as 
‘nonsense.’ 

“From the moment that she put her foot within the threshold of 
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Wulfheimberg she determined to become its future mistress, and vowed 
to herself that one or both of her cousins should become her slave ; 
whichever she married, she further vowed, even if it were the younger 
brother, should, at all hazards, be the lord of the castle. She kept Ses 
aims steadily in view, and used her utmost efforts to attract both the 
young men. Poor Julius, with his ardent feelings and. impulsive cha- 
racter, soon fell a prey to her fascinations. Ernst was of a calmer and 
more reflective turn of mind than his brother; he was also more studious, 
and less easily impressed ; perhaps, too, he was not so easily dazzled by 
beauty, and by the accomplishments which pleased so much in society : 
certainly, he did not fall headlong in love as Julius did. The younger 
brother was frank and impetuous in temper, easily led away, somewhat 
idle, and rather wild. 

“ My father,” said the narrator of the tale, “‘ knew these two brothers 
when he was quite a youth, at Heidelberg. He had also seen the beau- 
tiful Therese at Hanover. He described her eyes as being most magni- 
ficent ; as Petrarch said of Laura’s eyes, ‘ gli occhi eran due stelle,’ but 
there was an expression in them at times, he declared, that chilled and 
frightened him, notwithstanding their wonderful splendour. If it were 
possible for the cold-hearted Therese to like any one, she probably liked 
Julius ; he was handsomer, gayer, and more gallant than his brother, 
but she paid most attention to Ernst, and always took particular pains to 
please him. Unperceived by the amiable and guileless family with whom 
she was now domesticated, she tried in every way possible to disunite the 
two young barons, until at last, by innuendoes and false representations, 
she inspired Julius with some siden feelings towards his brother. But 
he resolved to conquer them, and crush them in their birth ; and on the 
very next holidays at Heidelberg, when the two young men were to have 
returned home together, Julius refused to accompany his brother to the 
castle, alleging that he preferred making a walking tour in Switzerland 
with some fellow-students. He feared the influence of Therese, though 
he acquitted her of all intention to make ill-will between him and his 
brother, and he feared the gloomy influence of the fatal curse which had 
so long hung over his ancestral home. ‘This well-meant plan, however, 
this voluntary absence, failed to attain its object; for the thought that 
his brother was monopolising the society of their charming cousin, and, 
with a free and fair field, probably engaging her young affections, made 
him often frantic, and almost overpowered his good resolutions. Still, 
he faithfully performed the penance he had imposed upon himself, and 
abstained from visiting his family during that, to him, seemingly endless 
vacation. 

“When the young men met again at Heidelberg, Julius observed that 
Ernst seemed much changed; he had never been volatile or buoyant in 
spirits, but had always formerly been cheerful, now, however, he seemed 
to be devoured by melancholy ; and on Julius adroitly questioning him, 
he discovered that his brother had formed an attachment to some lovely 
creature who was not his equal in rank, and his marriage with whom, he 
had reason to fear, would consequently be opposed by his aristocratic 
family. ‘This discovery gave rise to a tumult of feelings in the mind of 
Julius. Therese was, no doubt, the object of his brother’s attachment, 
for Julius could not for a moment fancy that any one who had ever seen 
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her could admire another. His brother, then, was his rival. Could 
he magnanimously give up the being he himself adored to him? No; 
it was a sacrifice beyond his power. He would seek his brother's con- 
fidence no further; he would not convert his fears into a certainty. 
Ernst was the heir; and, as such, for him to marry a Signora Marini, the 
daughter of an actor, an opera singer, was out of the question. He 
himself was only a younger son; it signified less whom he married; 
their parents would be even glad to give their consent to his union with 
Therese, in order to put her entirely out of the reach of the future head 
of the family. But Ernst’s own feclings—bie dear Ernst! Was he to 
blast the happiness of that brother’s life ? Insidiously to take from him 
the woman on whom he had fixed his affections? Brotherly regard, 
honour, said No, he must give up Therese, whether Ernst were allowed 
to marry her or not. If they married, his loving her would be a crime ; 
if they did not marry, his winning her would destroy his brother’s peace. 
But passion urged that, with the calm temperament of Ernst, love could 
never be an overwhelming feeling ; he would soon become indifferent to 
Therese when she was out of his reach; it was only a fancy, a whim, 
very different indeed from his own devotion to her. It is very certain 
that Julius battled hard with himself, and that the struggles in his own 
mind went on for months, until he saw the syren again. Her power over 
him was unbounded, and it banished every other sentiment and feeling 
except those which were centred in her. 

“The two young barons’ last term at Heidelberg was almost over, 
when they were both recalled to Wulfheimberg in consequence of the 
unexpected death of their father. The baron had one morning after 
breakfast been attacked by a sudden illness, which carried him off in a 
very few hours. The sy mptoms of his illness all wore the appearance of 
his having been poisoned ; but it was deemed impossible that such should 
have been in reality the case. He had nothing in his own possession of 
@ poisonous tendency which he might have taken by mistake; he was 
universally beloved, and none of his servants or retainers would have in- 
jured him for the world ; and hig niece always herself made the coffee for 
his breakfast. The ides of poison was dismissed from the minds of every 
one, except of his mother; but the old baroness was considered very sus- 
picious, and Therese hinted that she was almost in her dotage. 

“The sons arrived—the funeral took place—and Ernst was installed 
the lord of Wulfheimberg. For some time grief for their father’s death 
seemed to absorb all other feelings in the hearts of both ; but Julius got 
over the shock first, and his idolatry of his cousin became greater than 
ever. Therese by turns encouraged and discouraged him. Her desire 
was to win the elder brother, but she found that more difficult than she 
had expected. Ernst was always kind and attentive to her; but her 
attractions did not appear to gain upon him, and she could neither pique 
him, nor flatter him into the sentiments she wished to inspire. 

“ A young Hanoverian countess came to stay at the castle. She was 
a relation of his mother’s, and that lady had doubtless invited her, in the 
hope that her eldest son might take a fancy to her, for she was a pretty, 
amiable, and agreeable girl. Ernst thought it his duty to pay his 
mother’s guest every possible attention, and Therese seized the oppor- 
tunity of leading him to fancy that she was secretly attached to him, by 
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showing from time to time, as if involuntarily, much jealousy of the young 
stranger. Ernst was sincerely distressed when he found out, as he 
thought, the state of his cousin's feelings towards him—he was distressed 
both on her account and on account of his brother, for though he had not 
spoken on the subject to Julius, he had not failed to perceive his sentiments 
in regard to Therese. Pitying her for having so misplaced her affec- 
tions, although he avoided her as much as possible, and frequently ab- 
sented himself from the castle, he became more gentle and kind in his 
manners to her than ever, when he was with her, and this conduct on his 
part added fuel to the fire that raged in the breast of Julius. The sus- 

nse in which he lived was no longer bearable ; he determined to know 

is doom, and resolved, if she were engaged to his brother, at once to 
leave his home, his family, and his country for ever. 

“It so happened that the éclaircissement between himself and Therese 
took place when she was suffering from wounded pride and yg: aye 
ambition. Conscious of her own uncommon beauty, strong in the idea 
of the omnipotence of her fascinations, and misled by the increased soft- 
ness of Ernst’s manners towards her, she had adopted the extraordina 
plan of disclosing to him her pretended love, along with her real hopes 
and fears; and had actually offered to become his wife. Poor Ernst was 
exceedingly dismayed at what he fancied to be the result of his cousin’s 
extreme simplicity, ignorance of the forms which prevailed in the world, 
and unfortunate attachment to him. He was, perhaps, too, somewhat 
shocked at her want of innate feminine delicacy. He was, doubtless, 
sorely puzzled how to reply to her declaration of love—a love which he 
could not return, and could not accept.” 

“It was an embarrassing situation for him, indeed,” interrupted the 
count; “ he must have had the nerves of a tiger, to tell the fair suppliant 
that he would not have her.” 

“But what nerves must she have had,” exclaimed the young English 
beauty, while glances of indignant contempt flashed from her eyes, ‘ to 
have placed herself in such a situation !” 

‘“‘ Her skin must have been as thick as that of a rhinoceros, notwith- 
standing her loveliness, not to have been consumed by her blushes,” said 
the elder lady, laughing. 

“History does not tell whether she blushed or turned pale,” said the 
baron ; “ but certainly she was furious at the caitiff who was so insensible 
to her charms.” 

“Then he plumply refused her, did he?” asked the count. 

“The manner of the refusal I don’t know,” replied the baron; ‘ but 
he managed to convey a no to her.” 

“‘ Well, it must be unpleasant, even to a gentleman, to receive a no,”’ 
said the count. “ In fact, J would make a point of ascertaining the lady’s 
feelings beforehand,” he added, foppishly, ‘so that the offer might be 
merely a ceremony.” 

“1 have read a clever little Danish vaudeville,”’ said the baron, “in 
which an offer of marriage was actually accepted by a ‘no,’ or rather by 
a succession of noes.”* 


“I have been told,” remarked his friend, “that some young ladies 





* “Nie:” a Vaudeville. By J. L. Heiberg. 
Jan.—vOL,. CXXI. NO, CCCCLXXXI. 
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think it necessary to say no always first, though they mean yes ; rather 
a hazardous piece of etiquette, I should think, however, sometimes.” 

But do let us hear what happened after the modest Therese received 
her basket,” said the elder lady, adverting to a German fagon de parler. 

“She took it with no very good grace, we may be sure,” replied 
Baron H. “It must have upset all her ier tars A projects ; and if 
she had, indeed, poisoned her uncle, in order that the husband she had 
destined for herself should the sooner succeed to his inheritance, she must 
have writhed under the knowledge that she had so foully sinned her soul 
for nothing. She vowed eternal hatred to the man who had mortified her 
vanity, and who would not place ker in the position she pined to occupy, 
and swore to be revenged on him. Her only hope was now in Julius, 
and well she knew her power over him. She was too glad, therefore, to 
listen to his rhapsodies, and to accept his proposals. The contrast between 
his glowing admiration, and his brother's cold, though mild demeanour, 
must have been very striking ; and while she laid her head on his shoulder, 
and wept tears of petulance and passion, he fondly thanked her for this 
evidence of her warm feelings for him. In short, she took Julius as 
yt aller, and he was so b'ind as to think himself the most fortunate 
of men,” 








THE LESSONS OF THE STREETS. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL. 


Fottowie the mourning coach which carries me to witness the 
interment of a dear friend, comes the smart wedding chariot. I hear, at 
the same moment, the tolling of the cemetery bell for the funeral, and 
the merry peal of the church bells rejoicing for the marriage. Between 
the feelings of the occupants of my gloomy conveyance and those of the 
newly-made man and wife in the quick speeding carriage behind us, 
what a painful contrast might be supposed to exist! And yet, friend 
reader, I shall not be indulging any extravagant fancy, if i speculate 
upon the contrast presenting many oteien different to those we might 
at first imagine. For I and my companions go to place in the grave, 
safe evermore from harm, one who fell asleep in peace and hope. We 
are calmed and purified by the thought. The bright day to our friend 
is come. But for the occupants of yonder showy vehicle ew many dark 
- may be in store! Even, at this moment, something of reaction 
will have taken place from the high buoyancy of the morning, and 
shadows, vague and undefined, be lurking about their hearts. 

How is it we know that we are alive? How wonderful is the life 
within us! You will observe that I ask a question, and then, assuming 
you to have answered it satisfactorily, I utter an exclamation. But how 
will you have replied to my inquiry? When I was at school, and there 
ascended from the kitchen a great clattering of cups and saucers, the 
schoolmaster used to say of the servants, ‘‘ Ah, poor things! if they 
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didn’t make that noise they would not know they were alive.” But, un- 
doubtedly, or were to take away all external objects, life would wax 
very faint an dim. It is pleasant, on a warm summer day, to lie on a 

assy bank, and, falling into a dreamy state, to almost realise the con- 

ition of a happy soul delivered from corporeal bondage. But we could 
not know this pleasure day by day without injury. Life would begin to 
slip from us, and both mind and body would languish and decay. Now, 
when we go iuto the streets, and see everywhere life around us, we 
become keenly sensible of the life within ourselves. Our life glows at 
the sight of similar life, and dreams are put to flight by realities be- 
fore us. 

The first thought excited by the active life observable in the streets is 
its abundance. Gazing at the crowd of human beings, and remembering 
the small proportion it bears to the population of the world, we are awe- 
stricken at the mass of life represented. Each individual has, so to speak, 
his world. Each of us knows that he might never have been born; yet 
try and examine the manifest truth in respect of yourself, and reason will 
fail you. You cannot thoroughly conceive that you might never have 
existed. You feel, almost, that you must have lived, and you feel that 

ou cannot become extinct. And thus we are led to the second thought. 

{ow wonderful is the life within us! The principle of existenceis the 
same in-all. All of us have bodies, marvellously fashioned, and to those 
bodies life has been imparted ; but what this strange influence is bafileg 
all thought. I know my mind works—I know my will commands, and 
limbs move—I know that I am alive; but how all this comes to pass [ 
can form no conception. I know nothing more of my life than that it 
has been breathed into my nostrils by the Source of all Life. 

But this is known to me, and impresses me forcibly wheu I look at the 
teeming life in the streets—I am alone, utterly alone. This body, 
whereby I do so many things, which enables me to have fellowship with 
my kind, carefully screens my life from intermixture with any other life. 
Two brothers fight side by side in battle, and the deadly missile hurls 
one of them into the eternal world, but the current of existence in the 
other is not in the least interfered with. A mother stands by the bed- 
side of her son, and almost sees death grasp him, yet she cannot inter- 
pose. The brother leaves the sister with a smile and a jest, and, turning 
from her, receives the death-stroke, and is gone, while she, all uncon- 
scious, is laughing still in the next room. 

There is something very startling in this view of the isolation of each 
spirit. Even the qualification of the view which may exist in the ac- 
quaintance and friendship between human beings will not bear close 
examination. For who knows what is in another man? My friend, in 
the shallowest minds are depths which your scrutinising intellectual eye 
has never penetrated. You cannot see the truth in regard either to the 
good or evil, the weakness or strength, which is in me, neither can I in 
you. We sit, day by day, beside our dearest friends and relatives, but 
all that we actually boat and understand of one another, is, compared 


with that which we have never even imagined, as a rivulet to a great 
ocean. The mistakes, in regard to other men, into which men daily fall, 
are constantly manifested. How many must be the mistakes of thought 

Letnaned | My friend, I have said 
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all I know of my life is, that it has been breathed into my nostrils by the 
Source of all Life. And by none is my life understood save by its Author. 
Each human soul has with that Author a relation so awful, that man can 
scarce think upon it, and live. Each of us is separate and apart from 
every being which is, or can be, save One. That Being alone is in us. 
The hold and knowledge of a man’s soul which is impossible to his fellow- 
man, is possessed in the most absolute sense by the soul’s Creator. 

We may learn from the streets, gratitude. One afternoon, when sum- 
‘ner was waning, I came through a by-street in a suburb of London. 
Beside me, although it was a long street, there was no other person save 
a man, who, with a large basket on his head, cried at intervals of a few 
seconds, “‘ Eight a penny, walnuts!” You remember Wordsworth says, 
regarding the ruffian, Peter Bell : 


A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


I must own, when I used to read these lines at school, I was accus- 
tomed to marvel as to what more than a primrose a primrose could pos- 
sibly be to any one. Yet when, on this afternoon, I heard again and 
again, in the lonely street, the cry of “ Eight a penny, walnuts!” I 
found something in it suggestive of thought. Thus I meditated: It 
was Sunday afternoon; I had been to church in the morning; I had 
seen relatives and friends in the mid-day: I was going to my quiet 
Sunday dinner ; in the evening I should be found again at church ; a cup 
of tea would follow; and, at an early hour, I should fall to sleep on an 
easy bed in a comfortable room. And I Jooked at the fruit-seller, as he 
wets slowly along, under the pressure of his basket, and observed how 
‘carefully he watched on each side for customers, and how each half 
minute the cry issued from him. ‘ Now,” thought I, “ there is a human 
being like myself, and—what else ? Was there anything else we had in 
common save human nature in its simplest sense? I have described my 
ordinary mode of spending Sunday; any deviation from it would aunoy, 
any marked deviation would distress me greatly. Now, what is likely to 
be the case with my involuntary companion? I can easily surmise his 
doings on this day. He rose, not over early, in the stiflingly close room 
of a small house, in a narrow and dirty alley. His coarse and scanty 
morning meal over, he shook off the noisy companionship of his wife and 
children, and found recreation in his beer and pipe at a public-house. 
About mid-day he had his dinner, the very sight of which would have 
nauseated me; and then, with basket on head, he sallied forth to earn 
money for the next meal. He is honest, you see. He will walk miles 
and miles ere he will sleep to-night. Still bearing his burden, and still 
uttering his monotonous cry, he will journey through street, and lane, 
and by-way, and he will see the day wane, and the sun verge close upon 
setting, ere he will bend his steps homeward. Now I say again, beyond 
that we are two human beings, what is there alike between us two? I 
marvel, and am grateful. His life to me is a mystery. If I ask myself 
to fancy our lots being exchanged, I am bewildered. And why? I have 
no difheulty in realising to myself that these things which I have de- 
scribed as forming the Sunday life of the costermonger, might come to 
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represent my Sunday life also. I could carry that basket, I could utter 
that cry; the other troubles I could, also, bring myself to endure. En- 
dure? Yes. But here lies the mystery, and hezein the teaching. I 
dare say this benighted creature, whose fate I am pitying, is quite as 
happy, or more so, than lam. By that wonderful power of adaptation 
to necessity which our nature possesses, he is, doubtless, not more heavily 
laden under his life than I am under mine ; and he may, and very likely 
does, form one of the many illustrations with which the great world 
abounds, that feelings of contentment may have their source from very 
different causes than ease and luxury. 

There are few of us who traverse London streets at night but must: 
have seen reason for gratitude on another score. We get faint inklin 
now and then into the inner life of vice and crime. Some dread deed of 
blood uplifts the veil from a murderer’s previous career, and no one but 
is conscious that he might himself have been a murderer. The old maxim 
that men do not suddenly become very base is verifiea every day. The 
man concerning whom we read in the newspapers such harrowing 
accounts of persistent villany, was, nevertheless, not a villain from the 
first. ‘The tendency to crime was developed by degrees, and as boyhood 
changed to manhood, and the sphere of action grew wider, the evil appe- 
tite became keener. And there is no crowded thoroughfare in London 
city wherein you can walk at night without a painful consciousness that 
you are breathing vice. It is in the air around you. ‘The ill effect upon 

you may be neutralised by your easy circumstances, your quiet home, your 

sation of good hugged to your heart as your protection. But what of 
those who have no such protection? In speaking of the worst characters 
in the huge city, we sometimes use a coarse term, and call them “ the 
scum of London.” ‘They are, indeed, the scourings of the gaols, and 
pollute all but the lowest haunts of vice. But these men and women, 
friend reader, herd together, and hapless children are born, concerning 
whom we can but lift up our eyes to God, and repeat those words of His 
which tell us of His mercy. For once more thought is baffled. Stag- 
gering from the wonder, we clutch our faith, lest we should fall. 

Reader, ere this will be before you, we shall have passed another 
Christmas Day, or, rather, I should say you will have done so, for there 
is time enough before that day for me to have gone home, and the first 
tiny blade of grass to have peeped up from my grave. I fear me we are 
all apt to be selfish on that day, the very day of all others upon which 
our hearts ought to be thoughtful and free. Now give a few minutes to 
these reflections. On that day, the poverty and wretchedness, the crime 
and sin, which in London streets, at night, are so fully represented, will 
still be in existence. The close room in the alley, where a poor coster- 
monger lies dying, will be repulsive; the shrinking haunt of vice will cover 
its wretched occupants while they arrange fresh plots and villanies, the 
known dwellings of sin in its refinement will still rear their heads. You 
will have eaten your Christmas dinner with enjoyment. You will be 
looking on a new year. If there be anything you can do to mitigate any 
of these evils, turn not from the task. And, oh do it quickly, do it 
quickly, for the mattock and the spade are always ready. 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE THIRTEENTH. 


I. 


3 A NIGHT INVASION OF EAST LYNNE. 


In one of the comfortable sitting-rooms of East Lynne sat Mr. Car- 
lyle and his sister one inclement January night. The contrast within and 
without was great. The warm, blazing fire, the handsome carpet on 
which it flickered, the exceedingly comfortable arrangement of the furni- 
ture, of the room altogether, and the light of the chandelier which fell on 
all, presented a picture of home peace, though it may not have deserved 
the name of luxury. Without, heavy flakes of snow were falling thickly, 
flakes as large and nearly as heavy as a crown piece, rendering the 
atmosphere so dense and obscure, that a man could not see a yard before 
him. Mr. Carlyle had driven home in the pony carriage, and the snow 
had so settled upon him, even in that short journey, that Lucy, who hap- 

ed to see him as he entered the hall, screamed out laughingly that 
on had turned into a white man. It was now later in the evening; 
the children were in bed, the governess was in her own sitting-room—it 
was not often that Miss Carlyle invited her to theirs in an evening—and 
the house was quiet. Mr. Carlyle was deep in the pages of one of the 
monthly periodicals; and Miss Carlyle sat on the other side the fire, 
grumbling, and grunting, and sniffing, and choking. 

Miss Carlyle was one of your strong-minded ladies, who never con- 
descend to be ill. Of course, had she been attacked with scarlet fever, 
or paralysis, or St. Vitus’s dance, she must have given in to the enemy ; 
but trifling ailments, such as headache, influenza, sore-throat, which other 
people get, passed her by. Imagine, therefore, her exasperation at find- 
ing her head stuffed up, her chest sore, and her voice going ; in short, at 
having, for once in her life, caught a cold like ordinary mortals. 

“It was that ale,’’ she groaned. 

* Ale!” echoed Mr. Carlyle, lifting his eyes from his book. 

* Yes, the ale,” she tartly proceeded. ‘‘ Dear me, Archibald, you need 
not stare as if I had said it was the moon gave itne.” 

“ But how could ale give it you? Unless you drank a great draught 
of it cold, when you were in a perspiration.” 

Miss Carlyle fitted her hands in pitying contempt for his ignorance. 

** You'll be a baby in common sense to the end of your life, Archibald. 
When do I drink great draughts of ale? Pray, the Last two barrels that 


we have had in tap, has there not been, throughout, a complaint that the 
taps leaked ?” 

* Well ?” said he. 

“ Well, I knew that the fault lay in the putting in the taps in the first 
instance, servants are such incapables ; so, when Peter came to me after 
breakfast this morning and said there had better be another barrel of ale 
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tapped, for this one was stooped yesterday, ‘ Very well,’ said I, ‘ I'll 
come and see to it myself.” And down I went out of these warm rooms, 
and the cellar struck like an ice-house, and I stopped in it for twenty 
minutes, good.” 

* Does it take all that time to tap a barrel of ale ?” 

“ No, it doesn’t take it when things are in order, but it does when you 
have to bother over the taps, rejecting one, rejecting another,” responded 
Miss Carlyle, in a tone of exasperation. ‘And a pretty state that cellar 
was in! not a thing, wager in place. I had the cook down, and a 
sharp dressing I gave her: if her hams had been turned for three days, 
T’ll eat them, raw as they are! That’s how I must have caught this cold, 
stopping down there.” 

Mr. Carlyle made no observation. Had he told her that there was no 
need whatever for her interference, that Peter was perfectly competent 
to his duties, she would only have flown at him. He became absorbed 
in his book again, while Miss Carlyle fretted and grunted, and drew her 
chair into the fire and pushed it back again, and made violent starts with 
her hands and feet : in short, performed all the antics of a middle-aged 
gentlewoman suffering under an attack of fidgets. 

‘What's the time, I wonder ?”” she exclaimed, by-and-by. 

Mr. Carlyle looked at his watch. “ It is just nine, Cornelia.” 

“ Then r think I shall go to bed. I'll have a basin of arrowroot or 
gruel, or some slop of that sort, after I’m in it: I’m sure I have been free 
enough all my life from requiring such sick dishes !” 

“ Do so,” said Mr. Carlyle. “It may do you good.” 

“There’s one thing excellent for a cold in the head, I know. It’s to 
double your flannel petticoat crossways, or any other large piece of 
flannel you may conveniently have at hand, and put it on over your 
nightcap: I'll try it.” 

‘“‘T would,” said Mr. Carlyle, smothering an irreverent laugh. 

She sat on five minutes longer, and then left, wishing Mr, Carlyle 
good night. He resumed his reading. But another page or two con- 
cluded the article; upon which Mr. Carlyle threw the book on the table, 
rose, and stretched himself, as if tired of sitting. 

He stirred the fire into a brighter blaze, and stood on the hearth-rug. 
“‘T wonder if it snows still?” he exclaimed to himself, 

Proceeding to the window, one of those opening to the ground, he drew 
aside the half of the warm crimson curtain, It all looked dull and dark 
outside: Mr. Carlyle could see little what the weather was, and he opened 
the window and stepped half out. 

The snow was falling faster and thicker than ever. Not at that did 
Mr. Carlyle start with surprise, if not with a more unpleasant sensation ; 
but at feeling a man’s hand touch his, and finding a man’s face nearly in 
contact with his own. 

‘Let me come in, Mr. Carlyle, for the love of life! I see you are 
alone. I’m dead beat: and I don’t know but I’m dodged also,” 

The tones struck familiarly on Mr. Carlyle’s ear. He drew back 
mechanically, a thousand perplexing sensations overwhelming him, and 
the man followed him into the room. A white man, as Lucy had called 
her father. Ay, for he had been hours and hours on foot in the snow: his 
hat, his clothes, his eyebrows, his large whiskers, all were white. “ Lock 
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the door, sir,” were his first words. Need you be told that it was Richard 
Hare ? 

Mr. Carlyle fastened the window, drew the heavy curtain across it, and 
turned rapidly to lock the two doors. For there were two to the room, 
one of them leading into the adjoining one. Richard, meanwhile, took 
off his wet smock-frock—the old smock-frock of former memory—his 
hat, pe his false black whiskers, wiping the snow from the latter with 
his , 

“ Richard,” uttered Mr. Carlyle, “I am thunderstruck. I fear you 
have done wrong to come here.” 

*‘T cut off from London at a moment’s notice,” replied Richard, who 
was literally shivering with the cold. “I’m dodged, Mr. Carlyle ; I am 
indeed ; the police are after me, set on by that wretch, Thorn. 

Mr. Carlyle turned to the sideboard and poured out a wine glass of 
brandy. “ Drink it, Richard: it will warm you.” 

‘“«1’d rather have it in some hot water, sir.” 

“ But how am I to get the hot water brought in? Drink this for 
now. Why, how you tremble!” 

‘‘Ah. A few hours outside in that cold snow is enough to make the 
strongest man tremble, sir. And it lies so deep in places that you have 
to come along at a snail’s pace. But I'll tell you about this business. A 
fortnight ago, I was at a cab-stand at the West-end, talking to a cab- 
driver, when some drops of rain came down. A gentleman and lady were 
ee at the time, but I had not paid any attention to them. ‘ By 

ove!’ I heard him exclaim to her, ‘I think we are going to have 
pepper. We had better take a cab, my dear.’ With that, the man I 
was talking to swung open the door of his cab, and she got in—such a 
fair young girl, she was! I turned to look at him, and you might just 


have knocked me down with astonishment. Mr. Carlyle, it was the man, 
Thorn.” 


** Indeed !” 

** You thought I might be mistaken in him that moonlight night ; but 
there was no mistaking him in broad daylight. I looked him full in the 
face, and he looked me. He turned as white as a cloth: perhaps I did ; 
I don’t know.” 

** Was he well dressed ?” 

“Very. Oh, there’s no mistaking his position. That he moves in the 
higher circles, there’s no doubt. The cab drove away and I got up 
behind it. The driver thought boys were there, and turned his head and 
his whip, but I made him a sign. We didn’t go much more than the 
length of a street. I was on the pavement before Thorn was, and looked 
at him again; and again he went white. I marked the house, thinking 
it was where he lived, and S 

‘* Why did you not give him into custody, Richard ?” 

Richard Hare shook his head. ‘And my proofs of his guilt, Mr. 
Carlyle? I could bring none against him: no positive ones. No, I 
must wait till I can get proofs, to do that. He would turn round upon 
me now, and swear my life away, to render his secure: perhaps testify 
that he saw me commit the murder. Well, I thought I'd ascertain for 
certain what his name was, and that night I went to the house and got 
into conversation with one of the servants, who was standing at the door. 
‘Does Captain Thorn live here? I asked him. ‘ Mr. Westleby lives 
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here,’ said he; ‘I don’t know any Captain Thorn.’ Then that’s his 
name, thought I to myself. ‘A youngish man, isn’t he?’ said I, ‘v 
smart, with a pretty wife?’ ‘I don’t know what you call youngish,’ he 
laughed, ‘ my master’s turned sixty, and his wife’s as old.’ That checked 
me. ‘ Perhaps he has sons?’ I asked. ‘Not any,’ the man answered; 
‘there’s nobody but their two selves.’ So, with that, I told him what I 
wanted—that a lady and gentleman had alighted there in a cab that day, 
and I wished to know his name. Well, Mr. Carlyle, I could get at 
nothing satisfactory ; the fellow said a pot many had called there that 
—— his master was just up from a long illness, and people came to 
see him.” 

“Is this all, Richard ?”’ 

“ All! I wish it had been all. I kept looking about for him in all the 
best streets: I was half mad——” 

“Do you not wonder, if he is in this position of life and resides in 
London, that you have never dropped upon him previously ?” interrupted 
Mr. Carlyle. 

“ No, sir: and I'll tell you why. I have been afraid to show myself 
in those better parts of the town, fearing I might meet with some I 
used to know at home, who would recognise me, so I have — mostly 
in obscure places ; stables, and such-like. I had gone up to the West- 
end this day on a matter of business.” 

** Well, go on with your story.” 

“In a week’s time I came upon him again. It was at night. He 
was coming out of one of the theatres, and I went up and stood before 
him. ‘ What do you want, fellow ?’ he asked. ‘I have seen you watch- 
ing me before this.’ ‘I want to know your name,’ I said, ‘that’s 
enough for me at present.’ He flew into a fierce passion, and swore that 
if ever he caught sight of me near him again, he would hand me over into 
custody. ‘And, rementber, men are not given into custody for watch- 
ing others,’ he significantly added. ‘I know you; and if you have any 
regard for epee you'll keep out of my way.’ He got into a private 
carriage ashe spoke, and it drove away: I could see that it had a great 
coat-of-arms upon it.” 

“ When do you say this was ?” 

* A week ago. Well, I could not rest; I was half mad, I say, and 
I went about still, trying if I could not discover his name and who he 
was. I did come upon him: but he was walking quickly, arm-in-arm 
with—with another gentleman. Again I saw him, standing at the 
entrance to the betting-rooms, talking to the same gentleman; and his 
face turned savage—lI believe with fear as much as anger—when he 
discerned me. He seemed to hesitate, and then—as if he acted in a 
passion—suddenly beckoned a policeman, pointed me out, and said 
something to him in a fast tone. That frightened me, and I slipped 
away. ‘Two hours later, when I was in quite a different part of the 
town, in turning my head, I saw the same policeman following me. I 
bolted under the horses of a passing vehicle, down some turnings and 
mm out into another street, and up beside a cabman who was on his 

ox, driving a fare past. I reached my lodgings in safety, as I thought: 
but, happening to glance into the street, there I saw the man again, 
standing opposite, and reconnoitring the house. I had gone home hungry, 
but this took all my hunger away from me. I opened the box where I 
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keep my disguise, put it on, and got out by a back way. Ihave been 
pret Listy ows Sam on my etyercibieng hen realy got a lift now 
and 


“But, Richard, do you know that West Lynne is the very worst place 
could have flown to? It has come to light that you were here 
Pefore, isguised as a farm labourer.” 

“Ww deuce betrayed that ?” interrupted Richard. 

“T am unable to tell; I cannot even imagine. The rumour was rife 
in the place, and it reached your father’s ears. That rumour may make 

le’s wits sharper to know you in your disguise, than they otherwise 
might have been. 

“ But what was Ito do? I was forced to come here first and get a 
little money. I shall fix myself in some other big town, far away from 
London ; Liverpool or Manchester, perhaps; and see what employment I 
can get into, but I must have something to live upon till I can get it. I 
don’t possess a penny piece,” he added, drawing out his trousers- 
pockets for the inspection of Mr. Carlyle. “The last coppers I had, 
threepence, I spent in bread-and-cheese and half a pint of beer at mid- 
day. I have been outside that window for more than an hour, sir.” 

** Indeed !” 

“ As I neared West Lynne, I began to think what I should do. It 
was of no use trying to catch Barbara’s attention such a night as this; 
I had no money to pay for a lodging; so I turned off here, hoping I 
might, by good luck, drop upon you. There was a little partition in 
this window-curtain; it had not been drawn close; and through it I 
could see you and Miss Carlyle. I saw her leave the room; I saw you 
come to the window and open it, and then I spoke. Mr. Carlyle,” he 
added, after a “is this sort of life to go on with me for ever ?” 

“Tam diese sorry for you, Richard,” was the sympathising answer. 
“TI wish I could remedy it.” 

Before another word was spoken, the room door was tried, and then 

ntly knocked at. Mr. Carlyle placed his hand on Richard, who was 

king seared out of his wits. 

“ Be still; be at ease, Richard: no one shall come in. It is only 
Peter.” 

Not Peter’s voice, however, but Joyce’s was heard, in response to Mr. 
Carlyle’s demand of who was there. 

** Miss Carlyle has left her handkerchief down stairs, sir, and has sent 
me for it.” 

** You cannot come in; I am busy,” was the answer, delivered in a clear 
and most decisive tone. 

“* Who was it?’’ quivered Richard, as Joyce was heard going away. 

“It was Joyce.” 

“ What, is yt here still ? Has anything ever been heard of Afy, sir ?” 

“ Afy was here herself, two or three months ago.” 

**Was she, though?” uttered Richard, beguiled for an instant from 
the thought of his own danger. ‘ What is she doing ?” 

“ She is in service as a lady’s-maid. Richard, I questioned Afy about 
Thorn. She protested solemnly to me that it was not Thorn who com- 
mitted the deed; that it could not have been he, for Thorn was with her 
at the moment of its being done.” 

“ It’s not true,” fired Richard. “It was Thorn.” 
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“ Richard, you cannot tell : you did not see it done.” 

«“T know that no man could have rushed out in that frantic manner, 
with those signs of guilt and fear about him, unless he had been engaged 
in a bad deed,” was Richard Hare’s answer. “ It could have been no one 
else.” 

“ Afy declares he was with her,” repeated Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Look here, sir: you are a sharp man, and folks say I am not, but I 
can see things, and draw my reasoning as well as they can, perhaps. If 
Thorn were not Hallijohn’s murderer, why should he be perseeuting me? 
—what would he care about me? And why should his face turn livid, 
as it has done, each time he has seen my eyes upon him? Whether he 
committed the murder or whether he didn’t, he must know that I did 
not, because he came upon me, waiting, as he was tearing from the 
cottage.” 

Dick’s reasoning was not bad. 

“ Another thing,” he resumed. “ Afy swore at the inquest that she 
was alone when the deed was done; that she was alone in the wood at 
the back of the cottage, and knew nothing about it till afterwards. How 
could she have sworn she was alone, if Thorn was with her?” 

The fact had entirely escaped Mr. Carlyle’s memory in his conversation 
with Afy, or he would not have failed to point out the discrepancy, and 
to inquire how she could reconcile it. Yet her assertion to him had been 
most positive and solemn. There were difficulties in the matter which he 
could not reconcile. 

“ Now that I have overgot my passion for Afy, I can see her faults, 
Mr. Carlyle. She’d no more stick at an untruth than I should 
stick” 

A most awful thundering at the room door: loud enough to bring the 
very house down. No officers of justice, searching for a fugitive, ever 
made a louder. Richard Hare, his face turned to chalk, his eyes starting, 
and his own light hair bristling up with horror, struggled into his wet 
smock-frock after a fashion, the tails up about his ears and the sleeves 
hanging, forced on his hat and its false whiskers, looked round in a be- 
wildered manner for some cupboard or mouse-hole into which he might 
creep, and, seeing none, rushed to the fireplace and placed his foot on the 
fender. That he purposed an attempt at chimney climbing, was evident, 
though how the fire would have agreed with his pantaloons, not to speak 
of what they contained, poor Dick appeared completely to ignore. Mr. 
Carlyle drew him back, keeping his calm, powerful hand upon his 
a while certain sounds in an angry voice were jerked through the 

eyhole. 

“ Richard, be a man ; put aside this weakness, this fear. Have I not 
told you that harm shall not come near you in my house ?” 

“It may be that officer man from London; he may have brought half 
a dozen more with him,” gasped the unhappy Richard. “I said they 
might have dodged me all the way here.” 

“Nonsense. Sit you down, and be at rest. It is only Cornelia: 
and she will be as anxious to shield you from danger as I ean be.” 

“Ts it?” cried the relieved Richard. “Can’t you make her keep 
out ?” he continued, his teeth still chattering. 

“No, that I can’t; if she has a mind to come in,” was the candid 
answer. ‘ You remember what she was, Richard; she is not altered,” 
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Knowing that to speak on this side the door to his sister, when she 
was in one of her resolute moods, would be of no manner of use, Mr. 
Carlyle opened the door, dexterously swung himself through it, and shut 
it after him. There she stood; in a towering passion, too. 

But, just a word of interlude, as to what brought her there. Miss 
Carlyle had gone up to bed, taking her cold with her, ordered her gruel, 
and forthwith proceeded to attire heal for the night, beginning with 
her head. Her day-cap off, and her night-cap on, of the remarkable 
form the reader er pe the opportunity of taking the pattern of, she 
next considered about the flannel. Finding a piece convenient, some 
three yards square, she contrived to muffle that over all: but the process 
was long and difficult, her skill not accustomed to it, and the flannel 

rverse. The result was such that I only wish her picture could have 

n taken, and placed in the British Museum. A conical pyramid rose 
on the crown of her head, and a couple of small flannel corners flapped 
over her forehead ; the sides resembled nothing but a judge’s wig. 

Now during this ceremony—previous to the settling on of the flannel 
ornament, or she could not have heard—it had struck Miss Carlyle that 
certain sounds, as of talking, proceeded from the room underneath, 
which she had just quitted. She possessed a remarkably keen sense of 
hearing, did Miss Carlyle: though, indeed, none of her faculties lacked 
the quality of keenness. The servants, Joyce and Peter excepted, would 
not be convinced but that she must “listen :” but, in that, they did her 
injustice. First of all, she believed her brother must be reading aloud to 
himself; but she soon decided otherwise. ‘ Who on earth has he got in 
there with him ?” quoth Miss Carlyle. 

The head-dress arranged, she rang her bell. Joyce answered it. 

“ Who is it that is with your master ?” 

“ Nobody, ma’am.”’ 

“ But I say there is. I can hear him talking.” 

“T don’t think anybody can be with him,” persisted Joyce. “ And 
the walls of this house are too well built, ma’am, for sounds from the 
down stairs rooms to penetrate here.” 

“ That’s all you know about it,”’ cried Miss Carlyle. ‘‘ When talking 
goes on in that room, there’s a certain sound given out which does pene- 
trate here, and which my ears have grown accustomed to. Go and see 
who it is. I believe I left my handkerchief on the table: you can bring 
it up.” 

Joyce departed, and Miss Carlyle proceeded to take off her things: 
her Ges first, her silk petticoat next. She had arrived as far as the 
flannel petticoat when Joyce returned. 

*‘ Yes, ma’am, some one is talking with master. I could not go in, 
for the door was bolted, and master called out that he was busy.” 

Food for Miss Carlyle. She, feeling sure that no visitor had come to 
the house, ran her thoughts rapidly over the members of the household, 
and came to the conclusion that it must be the governess, Miss Manning, 
who had dared to closet herself with Mr. Carlyle. This unlucky go- 
verness was pretty, and Miss Carlyle had been cautious to keep her and 
her prettiness very much out of her brother’s sight : she knew the attrac- 
tion he would present to her visions, or to those of any other unprovided- 
for governess. Oh yes; it was Miss Manning; she had stolen in, be- 
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lieving she, Miss Carlyle, was safe for the night; but she'd just unearth 
my lady. And what in the world could possess Archibald ?—to lock the 
door ! 

Looking round for something warm to throw over her shoulders, and 
catching up an article that looked as much like a green baize table-cover 
as snyihiig else, and throwing it on, down stalked Miss Carlyle. And 
in this trim Mr. Carlyle beheld her when he came out. 

* Who have you got in that room?” she curtly asked. 

“ It is some one on business,” was his prompt reply. “ Cornelia, you 
cannot go in.” 

She very nearly laughed. Not go in! 

“ Indeed it is much better that you should not. Pray go back. You 
will make your cold worse, standing here.”’ 

‘* Now I want to know whether you are not ashamed of yourself?” she 
deliberately pursued. ‘ You! a married man, with children in your 
house! I'd rather have believed anything downright wicked of myself, 
than of you, Archibald.” 

Mr. Carlyle stared considerably. 

“Come; I'll have her out. And out of this house she tramps to- 
morrow morning. A couple of audacious ones, to be in there with the 
door locked, the moment you thought you had got rid of me! Stand 
aside, I say, Archibald: I ell enter.”’ 

Mr. Carlyle never felt more inclined to laugh, And, to Miss Carlyle’s 
exceeding discomposure, she, at this juncture, saw the governess emerge 
from the grey parlour, glance at the hall clock, and retire again. 

“Why! she’s there!” she uttered. ‘I thought she was with you.” 

** Miss Manning locked in with me! Is that the mare’s nest, Cor- 
nelia? I think your cold must have obscured your reason.”’ 

“ Well, I shall go in, all the same. I tell you, Archibald, that I will 
see who is there.” 

“If you persist in going in, you must go. But allow me to warn you 
that you will find tragedy in that room, not comedy. There is no woman 
in it; but there is a man; a man who came in through the window, like 
a hunted stag ; a man upon whom a ban is set, and who fears the police 
are upon his track. Can you guess his name?” 

It was Miss Carlyle’s turn to stare now. She opened her dry lips to 
speak, but they closed again. 

“It is Richard Hare, your kinsman. There’s not a roof in the wide 
world open to him this bitter night.” 

She said nothing. A long pause of dismay, and then she motioned to 
have the door opened. 

You will not show yourself in—in that guise ?” 

“Not show myself in this guise to Richard Hare P—whom I have 
whipped—when he was a child—ten times in a day! Stand on cere- 
mony with him! I dare say he looks no better than I do. But it’s no- 
thing short of madness, Archibald, for him to come here.” 

He left her to enter, telling her to lock the door as soon as she was 
inside, and went himself into the adjoining room, the one which, by 
another door, opened to the one Richard was in. There he rang the 
bell. It was answered by a footman. 

“Send Peter to me.” 
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« Lay supper here, Peter, for two,” began Mr. Carlyle, when the old 
servant appeared. ‘A person is with me on business. What have you 
in the house ?” 

« There’s the spiced beef, sir: and there are some home-made raised 


“That will do,” said Mr. Carlyle. “Put a quart of ale on the table, 
and everything likely to be wanted. And then the household can go to 
bed: we may be late, and the things can be removed in the morning. 
Oh—and Peter—none of you must come near the rooms, this or the 
next, under any pretence whatever, unless I ring, for I shall be too busy 
to be disturbed.” 

“Very well, sir. Shall I serve the ham also ?” 

“ The ham ?” 

“TI beg pardon, sir; I guessed it might be Mr. Dill, and he is so fond 
of our hams.” 

“ Ah, you were always a shrewd guesser, Peter,” smiled his master. 
“ He is fond of ham, I know: yes, you may put it on the table. Don’t 
forget the small kettle.” 

he consequence of which little finesse on Mr. Carlyle’s part was, that 
Peter announced in the kitchen that Mr. Dill had na and supper 
was to be served for two. “ But what anight for the old gentleman to 
have trudged through on foot!” ejaculated he. 

“ And what a trudge he’ll have of it back again, for it'll be worse 
then !” chimed in one of the maids. 

When Mr. Carlyle got back to the other room, his sister and Richard 
Hare had scarcely finished staring at each other. Richard had no doubt 
seen many a fancifully-attired lady in the class amidst whom he had re- 
cently lived, but he could ae have had the luck to meet one who 
beat Miss Carlyle. Sure two such Guys never stood face to face! She: 
black shoes ;. black stockings ; a flannel petticoat that reached to the calf; 
the nondescript shawl, which, to crown its other virtues, was finished off 
with j ringe; and the unsightly head-dress that was like nothing 
on ! He: fustian clothes underneath, somewhat short of buttons ; 
the smock-frock still on, tails up and sleeves down ; the battered hat and 
the bushy whiskers; with the trembling hands and the scared white face 
of terror! I have been at many a carnival abroad, but I assure you I 
never saw in the maskers a couple equal to the spectacle those two would 
have presented, borne along in a triumphant carnival car. 

“Please lock the door, Miss Cornelia,” began poor shivering Dick, 
when he had feasted his eyes. 

‘The door’s locked,” snapped she. “ But what on earth brought you 
here, Richard? You must be worse than mad.” 

“The Bow-street officers were after me in London,” he meekly re- 
sponded, unconsciously using a term which had been familiar to his 
boyish years. ‘I had to cut away without a thing belonging to me; 
without so much as a clean shirt.” 

“They must be polite officers, not to have been after you before,” 
was the consolatory remark of Miss Carlyle. ‘Are you going to dance 
a hornpipe through the streets of West Lynne to-morrow, and show 
yourself openly ?”’ 

“Not if I can help it,” replied Richard. 
“You might just as well do that, if you come to West Lynne at all, 
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for you can’t be here now without being found out. There was a bother 
about your having been here the last time: I should like to know how it 
got abroad.” 

“The life I lead is dreadful,” cried Richard. “I might make up my 
mind to the toil, though that’s hard, after being reared a gentleman; but 
to be in exile, banned, disgraced, afraid to show my face in broad day- 
light amidst my fellow-men, in dread every hour hat the sword may 
fall! I would almost as soon be dead, as continue to live it.” 

“Well, you have got nobody to grumble at; you brought it _— 
yourself,” philosophically returned Miss Carlyle, as she opened the door 
to admit her brother. “ You would go hunting after that brazen hussy, 
Afy, you know, in defiance of all that could be said to you.” 

“That would not have brought it upon me,” said Richard. “ It was 
through that fiend’s having killed Hallijohn: that was what brought the 
ban upon me.” 

“It’s a most extraordinary thing, if anybody else did kill him, that 
the facts can’t be brought to light,” retorted Miss Carlyle. “ Here you 
tell a cock-and-bull story of some man’s having done it, some Thorn ; 
but nobody ever saw or heard of him: at the time or since. It looks 
like a made-up story, Mr. Dick, to whiten yourself.” 

“Made up!” panted Richard, in agitation, for it seemed cruel to him, 
especially in his present frame of mind, to have a doubt cast upon his 
tale. ‘It is Thorn who is setting the officers upon me. I have seen 
him three or four times within the last fortnight.” 

“ And why did you not turn the tables and set the officers upon him?” 
demanded Miss Carlyle. 

“ Because it would lead to no good. Where's the proof, save my bare 
word, that he committed the murder ?”’ 

Miss Carlyle rubbed her nose. ‘ Dick Hare,” said she, 

“ Well ?” 

“You know you always were the greatest natural that ever was let 
loose out of leading-strings.” 

“T know I was always told so.” 

“ And it’s what you always will be. If I were accused of committing 
a crime, which I knew another had committed, and not myself, should I 
be such an idiot as not to give that other into custody, if I got the 
chance? If you were not in such a cold, shivery, shaky state, I would 
treat a to a bit of my mind; you may rely upon that.” 

“ He was in league with Afy at that period,” pursued Richard; “a 
deceitful, bad man; and he carries it in his countenance. And he must 
be in league with her still, if she asserts that he was in her company at 
the moment the murder was committed. Mr. Carlyle says she does ; that 
she told him so the other day, when she was here. He never was; and 
it was he, and no other, who did the murder.”’ 

“Yes,”’ burst forth Miss Carlyle, for the topic was sure to agitate her, 
“that Jezebel of Brass did presume to come hen ! She chose her time 
well: and may thank her lucky stars I was not at home. Archibald— 
he’s a fool too, quite as bad as you are, Dick Hare, in some thin 
actually suffered her to lodge here for two days! A vain, ill-conducted 
hussy, given to nothing but finery and folly !” 

“* Afy said that she knew nothing of Thorn’s movements now, Richard, 
and had not for some time,” interposed Mr, Carlyle, allowing his sister’s 
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compliment to pass in silence. “She heard a rumour, she thought, that 
he had gone abroad with his regiment.” 

“ So much the better for her, if she does know nothing of him, sir,” 
was Richard's comment. “ 1 can answer for it that he is not abroad, but 
in England.” 

“ And where are you going to lodge to-night?” abruptly spoke Miss 
Carlyle, confronting Richard. 

“] don’t know,” was the broken-spirited answer sighed forth. “If I 
lie myself down in a snow-drift and am found frozen in the morning, it 
won't be of much moment.” 

“ Was that what you thought of doing ?”’ returned Miss Carlyle. 

“No,” he mildly said. “ What I had thought of doing was to ask 
Mr. Carlyle for the loan of a few shillings, and then I can get a bed. I 
know a soe where I shall be in safety, two or three miles from this.” 

“ Richard, I would not turn a dog out, to go two or three miles, on 
_ a night as this,” impulsively uttered Mr. Carlyle. ‘ You must stop 

ere.” 

“ Indeed I don’t see how he is to get up to a bedroom; or how a room 
is to be made ready for him, for the matter of that, without betraying his 

resence to the servants,” —— Miss Carlyle. And poor Richard Hare 

id his aching head upon his hands. 

But now Miss Carlyle’s manner was more in fault than her heart. Will 
it be believed that, before speaking the above ungracious words, before 
Mr. Carlyle had touched upon the subject, she had been casting about in 
her —_ mind for the best plan of sleeping Richard—how it could be 
accomplished. 

*‘ One thing is certain,” she resumed. ‘‘ That it will be impossible for 
you to sleep here without its being known to Joyce. And I suppose you 
and Joyce are upon the friendly terms of drawn daggers, for she believes 
you were the murderer of her father.” 

*‘ Let me disabuse her,” interrupted Richard, his pale lips working as 
he started up. ‘Allow me to see her and convince her, Mr. Carlyle : 
why did you not tell Joyce better ?”’ 

“‘There’s that small room at the back of mine,” said Miss Carlyle, re- 
turning to the practical part of the subject. “ He might sleep there. But 
Joyce must be taken into confidence.” 

“Joyce had better come in,” said Mr. Carlyle. “I will say a word to 
her first.” 

He unlocked the door and quitted the room, Miss Carlyle as jealously 
locking it again ; called to Joyce, and beckoned her into the adjoining 
apartment. He knew that Joyce’s belief of the guilt of Richard Hare was 
confirmed and strong: but he must uproot that belief, if Richard was to 
be lodged in his house that night. 

“Joyce,” he began, ‘ you remember how thoroughly imbued with the 
persuasion you were, that Afy went off after Richard Hare, and was living 
with him. I several times expressed my doubts upon the point: the fact 
was, I had positive information that she was not with him, and never had 
been, though I considered it expedient to keep my information to myself. 
You are convinced now that she was not with him ?” 

“* Of course I am, sir.” 


““ Well, you see, Joyce, that my opinion would have been worth listen- 
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ing to. Now I am going to try to shake your belief upon another point, 
and if I assure you that I have equally good grounds for doing so, you 
will believe me.” 

“T am quite certain, sir, that you would state nothing but what is true; 
and I know that your judgment is sound,” was Joyce’s answer. 

* Then I must tell you that I do not believe it was Richard Hare who 
murdered your father.” 

“ Sir!’ uttered Joyce, amazed out of her senses, 

“T believe Richard Hare to be as innocent of the murder as you or I,” 
he deliberately repeated. ‘I have held grounds for this opinion, Joyce, 
for many years.” 

“‘ Then, sir, who did do it?” 

“ Afy’s other lover. That dandy fellow, Thorn—as I truly believe.” 

“ And you say you have grounds, sir ?” Joyce asked, after a pause. 

“Good grounds: and I tell you I have been in possession of them for 
years. I should be glad for you to think as I do.” 

“ But, sir—if Richard Hare was innocent, why did he run away, and 
keep away?” 

‘** Ah, why indeed! it is that which has done the mischief. His own 
weak inaiiion was in fault; he feared to come back ; and he felt that he 
could not remove the odium of circumstances. Joyce, I should like you 
to see him, and hear his story.” 

“‘ There is not much chance of that, sir. I dare say he will never ven- 
ture here again.” 

*“‘ He is here now.” 

Joyce looked up: considerably startled. 

“ Here, in this house,”’ repeated Mr. Carlyle. “ He has taken shelter 
in it, and for the few hours that he will remain, we must extend our hos- 
pitality and protection to him, concealing him in the best manner we can. 
I thought it well that this confidence should be reposed in you, Joyce. 
Come now, and see him.” 

Considering that it was a subdued interview—the voices subdued, 
I mean—it was a confused one. Richard talking vehemently, Joyce 
asking question after question, Miss Carlyle’s tongue going as fast as 
theirs. ‘The only silent one was Mr. Carlyle. Joyce could not refuse 
to believe protestations so solemn, and her suspicions veered round upon 
Captain Thorn. 

‘And now about the bed,” interjected Miss Carlyle, impatiently. 
“ Where’s he to sleep, Joyce? The only safe room, that I know of, will 
be the one through mine.” 

“‘He can’t sleep there, ma’am. Don’t you know that the key of the 
door was lost last week, and we cannot open it.” 

“‘So much the better. He’ll be all the safer.” 

“ But how is he to get in ?” 

‘To get in? Why, through my room, of course. Doesn’t mine open 
to it, stupid ?” 

“Oh, well, ma’am, if you would like him to go through yours, that’s 
different.” 

‘“* Why shouldn’t he go through ? Do you suppose I mind young Dick 
Hare? Not I, indeed,” she irascibl Aneto. 3 “T onl Fish a was 
young enough for me to flog him as ~ to, that’s all: he deserves it 
as much as anybody ever did, playing the fool as he has done, in all ways. 
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shall be in bed with the curtains drawn, and his passing through won’t 
ing there won’t harm him. Stand on ceremony with 
are! what next, I wonder ?”’ 
is poi i , Joyce went to put sheets upon the bed, and 
ed to herown. Mr. Carlyle meanwhile took Richard 
supper, and fed him plentifully and made him comfortable. Under 
the influence of the good cheer, the good fire, and the hot glass of brandy- 
and-water, which wound up the entertainment, Richard fell asleep in his 
chair. Not five minutes had he slept, however, when he started up, wild 
and haggard, beating off, as it were, some imaginary assailant. 

“Tt was not I!” he uttered, fearfully and passionately. “ Itis of no 
use to take me, for it wasnot I. It was another; he who——” 

“ Richard, Richard !’’ soothingly said Mr. Carlyle. 

Richard cast his bewildered eyes on the supper-table, the fire, on Mr. 
Carlyle, all reassuring objects to look upon. “I declare, sir, I dreamt 
that they had grabbed'‘me. What stupid things dreams are !” 

At this moment there came a gentle knock at the door, and Mr. Car- 
lyle opened it. It was Joyce. 

i mr room is ready, sir,”’ she whispered, “and all the household are 
1D ” 

“Then now’s your time, Richard. Good night.”’ 

He stole up-stairs after Joyce, who piloted him through the room of 
Miss Carlyle. Nothing could be seen of that lady, though something 
might be heard: one, given to truth more than politeness, might have 
called it snoring. Joyce showed Richard his chamber, gave him the 
candle, and closed the os upon him. 


Poor hunted Richard! good night to you! 


Il. 
BARBARA’S HEART AT REST. 


Mornine dawned. The same dull weather, the same heavy fall of 
snow. Miss Carlyle took her breakfast in bed, an indulgence she had not 
favoured for ever so many years. Richard Hare rose, but remained in 
his chamber, and Joyce carried his breakfast in to him. 

Mr. Carlyle entered whilst he was taking it. ‘“ How did you sleep, 
Richard?” 

“T slept well. I was so dead tired. What am I to do next, Mr. 
—" The sooner I get away from this, the better. I can’t feel 

e. 

“You must not think of it before evening. I am aware that you 
cannot remain here, save for a few temporary hours, as it would inevitably 
become known to the servants. You say you think of going to Liverpool 
or Manchester ?” 

“To any large town: they are all alike to me: but one, pursued as I 
am, as safer in a large place than a small one.” 

Pi. am inclined to think that this man, Thorn, only made a show of 
reatening you, Richard. If he be really the guilt » his polic 
must be to keep all in quietness. The very oa Fing’ tat ¢ na beeen 

for him, would be your arrest.” 
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“Then why molest me? Why send an officer to dodge me ?” 

“He did not a molesting him, and he thought he would 
frighten you. After that day, you would probably have seen no more of 
the officer. You may depend upon one thing, Richard: had the police- 
man’s object been to take you, he would have 8 so: not have contented 
himself with following you about from place to place. Besides, when a 
detective officer is employed to watch a party, he takes care not to allow 
himself to be seen: now this man showed himself to you more than once.” 

“‘ Yes, there’s a good deal in all that,” observed Richard. “ For, to 
one in his class of life, the bare suspicion of such a crime, brought against 
him, would crush him for ever in the eyes of his compeers.”’ 

“ Tt is difficult to me, Richard, to believe that he is in the class of life 
you speak of,” observed Mr. Carlyle. 

‘‘ There’s no doubt about it; there’s none indeed. But that I did not 
much like to mention the name, for it can’t be a pleasant name to you, I 
should have said last night who I have seen him walking with,” continued 
simple-hearted. Richard. 

Mr. Carlyle looked inquiringly. “Say on, Richard.” 

“T have seen him, sir, with Sir Francis Levison: twice. Once he was 
talking to him at the door of the betting-rooms, and once they were 
walking arm-in-arm. They are apparently upon intimate terms.” 

At this moment, a loud, flustering, angry voice was heard calling from 
the stairs, and Richard Jeaped up as if he had been shot, His door—not 
the one leading to the room of Miss Carlyle—opened upon the corridor, 
and the voice sounded close, just as if its owner were coming in with a 
bound. It was the voice of Mr. Justice Hare. 

: “Carlyle, where are you! THere’s a pretty thing happened! Come 
own.” 

Mr. Carlyle for once in his life lost his calm equanimity, and sprang to 
the door, to keep it against invasion, as eagerly as Richard could have 
done. He forgot that Joyce had said the door was safely locked and the 
key mislaid. As to Richard, he rushed on his hat and his black whiskers, 
and hesitated between under the bed and inside the wardrobe. 

“Don’t agitate yourself, Richard,” whispered Mr. Carlyle: “ there is 
no real danger. I will go and keep him safely.” 

But when Mr. Carlyle got through his sister’s bedroom, he found that 
lady had taken the initiative, and was leaning over the balustrades, having 
been arrested in the process of dressing. Her clothes were on, but her 
nightcap was not off: little cared she, however, who saw her nightcap. 

“ What on earth brings you up in this weather ?’’ began she, in a tone 
of exasperation. 

“T want to see Carlyle. Nice news I have had!” 

* What about ? Anything concerning Anne, or her family?” 

“ Anne be bothered,” replied the justice, who was certainly, from some 
cause, in a furious temper. “It concerns that precious rascal, whom I 
am forced to call son. I am told he is here.” 

Down the stairs leaped Mr. Carlyle, four at a time, wound his arm 
within Mr. Hare’s, sulted him to a sitting-room. 

“Good morning, justice. You had courage to venture up through the 
snow! What is the matter? you seem excited.” 

“ Excited!” raved the justice, dancing about the room, first on one 
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leg, then on the other, like a cat upon hot bricks, “so would you be ex- 
cited, if life were worried out, as mine is, over a wicked scamp of a 
son. Why can't folks trouble their heads about their own business, and 
let my affairs alone? A pity but what he was hung, and the thing 
done with !” 

“‘ But what has happened ?” questioned Mr. Carlyle. 

“« Why this has happened,” retorted the justice, throwing a letter on 
the table. “ The post ver me this, just now—and pleasant informa- 
tion it gives !” 

Mr. Carlyle took up the note and read it. It purported to be from “a 
friend” to Justice Hare, informing that gentleman that his “criminal 
son” was likely to have arrived at West Lynne, or would arrive in the 
course of a day or so: and it recommended Mr. Hare to speed his de- 
parture from it, lest he should be “ pounced upon.” 

“ This letter is anonymous !” exclaimed Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Of course it is,” stamped the justice. 

“ The only notice J should ever take of an ae? me letter would be 
to put it in the fire,” cried Mr. Carlyle, his lip curling with scorn. 

** But who has written it?” danced Justice Hare. ‘“ And is Dick at 
West Lynne ?—that’s the question !” 

“ Now, is it likely that he would come to West Lynne?” remon- 
strated Mr. Carlyle. ‘‘ Justice, will you pardon me, if I venture to give 

ou my candid opinion ?”’ 

The fool at West Lynne! running into the very jaws of death. By 
Jupiter! if I can drop upon him, I'll retain him in custody and make 
out a warrant for his committal! I'll have this everlasting bother over.” 

“T was going to give you my opinion,” quietly put in Mr. Carlyle. 
“| fear, justice, you bring these a upon yourself.” ) 

“ Bring them upon myself!” ranted the indignant justice. “I? Did 
I murder Hallijohn? did I fly away from the law? Am I in hiding, 
Beelzebub knows where ? Do I take starts, right into my native parish, 
disguised as a labourer, on purpose to worry my own father? Do I write 
anonymous letters ? Bring them upon myself, do I? That cobs all, 
Carlyle.” 

“ You will not hear me out. Itis known that you are much exasperated 
against Richard -———”’ 

“And if your son serves you the same when he is grown up, shan’t 
you be exasperated, pray?” fired Justice Hare. 

“‘Do hear me. It is known that you are much exasperated, and that 
any allusion to him excites and annoys you. Now, my opinion is, justice, 
that some busybody is raising these reports and writing these letters on 
purpose to annoy you. It may be somebody at West Lynne, very near 
to us, for all we know.” 

“That's all rubbish,” peevishly responded the justice, after a pause. 
** It’s not likely. Who'd do it ?”’ 

“It is very likely: but you may be sure they will not give us a clue as 
to the ‘who.’ I should put that letter in the fire, and think no more 
about it. That's the only way to servethem. A pretty laugh they have = 
had in their sleeve, if it is anybody near, at seeing you wade up here x 
through the snow this morning! ‘They would know you were bringing 9 
the letter, to consult me.” 

The justice—in spite of his obstinacy, he was somewhat easily per- 
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suaded to different views of things, especially by Mr. Carlyle—let fall 
his coat-tails, which had been gathered in his arms, as he stood with his 
back to the fire, and brought down both his hands upon the table with a 
force enough to break it. “If I thought that,” he spluttered, “if I 
could think it, I’d have the whole parish of West Lynne before me to- 
day, and commit them for trial.” 

“It’s a pity but what you could,” said Mr. Carlyle, 

“‘ Well, it may be, or it may not be, that that villain is coming here,” 
he resumed, “I shall callin at the police station, and tell them to keep 
a sharp look out.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, justice,” exclaimed Mr. Carlyle, 
almost in agitation. ‘“ Richard is not likely to make his appearance at 
West Lynne; but if he did, would you, his own father, turn the flood 
upon him? Nota man living, but would cry shame upon you. Yes, 
Mr. Hare, they would : if other people shrink from telling you the truth, 
Ido not. You have boasted that you would deliver Richard up, if he 
ever threw himself in your path ; and your unnatural harshness has been 
commented upon in no measured terms: it has, I give you my word, 
But of course nobody believed that you would really do tt, You might 
take leave of your friends if you did, for you would find none willing to 
own you for one afterwards.” 

“T took an oath I'd do it,” said the justice. 

* You did not take an oath to go open-mouthed to the police station, 
upon the receipt of any despicable anonymous letter, or any foolish 
report, to say, ‘I have news that my son will be here to-day ; look after 
him.’ Nonsense, justice! let the police look out for themselves; but 
don’t you set them on.” 

The justice growled, whether in assent or dissent, did not appear, and 
Mr. Carlyle resumed. 

: ‘*Have you shown this letter to Mrs. Hare? or mentioned it to 
er?” 

“Not I. I didn’t give myself time. I had gone down to the front 
gate, to see how deep the snow lay in the road, when the postman came 
up; so I read it as I stood there. I went in for my coat and umbrella 
to come off to you, and Mrs. Hare wanted to know where I was going 
to in such a hurry ; but I did not savisfy her.” 

“I am truly glad to hear it,” said Mr. Carlyle. ‘‘ Such information, 
as this, could not fail to have a dangerous effect upon Mrs. Hare. Do 
not suffer a hint of it to escape you, justice: consider how much anxiety 
she has already suffered.” 

“It’s partly her own fault. Why can’t she drive the ill-doing boy 
from her mind ?” 

“ If she could,” said Mr. Carlyle, “she would be acting against human 
nature. There is one phase of the question which you may possibly not 
have glanced at, justice. You speak of delivering your son up to the 
law: has it ever struck you that you would be delivering up at the same 
time your wife’s life ?”’ 

“ Stuff!” said the justice. 

** You would find it no ‘stuff.’ So sure as Richard gets brought to 
trial, whether through your means or through any other, so sure will it 
kill your wife.” 

Mr. Hare took up the letter, which had lain open on the table, folded 
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84 
it, and put it in its envel “‘] suppose you don’t know the writing?” 
he of Mr. Carlyle. ae , : 

“T never saw it before, that I remember. Are you returning home?” 

“No. I shall go on to Beauchamp’s and show him this, and hear 
what he sa It’s not much farther.” 

“Tell him not to speak of it, then. Beauchamp’s safe, for his sym- 
pathies are with Richard—oh yes, they are, justice: ask him the ques- 
tion plainly if you like, and he will confess to it. Ican tell you more 
sympathy goes with Richard than is acknowledged to you. But I would 
not show letter to any one else but Beauchamp,” added Mr Carlyle: 
‘neither would I speak of it.” 

“Who can have written it?” repeated the justice. “It bears, you 
see, the London post-mark.”’ 

“ It is too wide a speculation to enter upon. And no satisfactory con- 
clusion could come of it.” 

Justice Hare departed. Mr. Carlyle watched him down the avenue, 
striding under his umbrella, and then went up to Richard. Miss Carlyle 
was sitting with the latter then. 

“J thought I should have died,” spoke poor Dick. “I declare, Mr. 
Carlyle, my very blood seemed turned to water, and I thought I should 
have died with fright. Is he gone away, all safe ?” 

“ He is gone, and it is all safe ?” 

“ And what did he want? What was it he had heard about me?” 

Mr. Carlyle gave a brief explanation, and Richard immediately set 
down the letter as the work of Thorn. “ Will it be possible for me to 
see my mother this time?” he demanded of Mr. Carlyle. 

“T think it would be highly injudicious to let your mother know that 
you are here, or have been here,” was the answer of Mr. Carlyle. ‘She 
would naturally be inquiring into particulars, and when she came to hear 
that you were pursued, she would never have another minute’s peace. 
You must forego the pleasure of seeing her this time, Richard.”’ 

** And Barbara?” 

“ Barbara might come and stay the day with you. Only——” 

“Only what, sir?” cried Richard, for Mr. Carlyle had hesitated. 

“I was thinking what a wretched morning it is for her to come 
out in.” 

“ She would go through an avalanche, she’d wade through mountains 
Pe snow, to see me,” cried Richard, eagerly. “And be delighted to 

it.” 

“She always was a little fool,” put in Miss Carlyle, jerking some 
stitches out of her knitting. 

“I know she would,” observed Mr. Carlyle, in answer to Richard. 
* We will try and get her here.” 

“She can arrange about the money I am to have, just as well as my 
mother could, you know, sir.” 

“Yes. For Barbara is in receipt of money of her own now, and I 
know she would not wish better than to apply some of it to you. Cor- 
nelia, as an excuse for getting her here, | must say to Mrs. Hare that 
= 7 ~y and wish Barbara to come for the day and bear you company. 


“Say I am dead, if you like,” responded Miss Corny, who was in one 
of her cross moods. 
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“ Mr. Carlyle ordered the pony-carriage, and drove forth with John, 
He drew in at the Grove. Barbara and Mrs. Hare were seated together, 
and looked surprised at the early visit. 

“ Did you want Mr. Hare, tibald? He is out. He went while 
the breakfast was on the table, apparently in a fea hurry.” 
er I don’t want Mr. Hare. t want Barbara. I have come to carry 

off.” 

“ To carry off Barbara!’ echoed Mrs. Hare. 

“Cornelia is not well: she has caught a violent cold, and wishes Bar- 
bara to spend the day with her.” 

“Oh, Mr. Carlyle, I cannot leave mamma to-day. She is not well 
herself, and she would be so dull without me.” 

“ Neither can I spare her, Archibald. It is not a day for Barbara to 

out.”’ 

How could he get to say a word to Barbara alone? Whilst he de- 
liberated, talking on, though, all the while to Mrs. Hare, a servant 
appeared at the sitting-room door. 

“ The fishmonger’s boy is come up, ma’am. His master has sent him 
to say that he fears there'll be no fish in to-day, in anything like time. 
The trains won’t get up, with this weather.” 

Mrs. Hare rose from her seat to hold a confab at the door with the 
maid ; and Mr. Carlyle seized his opportunity. 

*« Barbara,” he sitet. “make no opposition. You must come. 
What I really want you for is connected with Richard.” 

She memes up at him, a startled glance, and the crimson flew to her 
face. Mrs. Hare returned to her seat. ‘‘ Oh, such a day!” she shivered. 
**T am sure Cornelia cannot expect Barbara.” 

“ But Cornelia does. And there is my pony-carriage waiting to take 
her before I go to the office. Not a flake of snow can come near her, 
Mrs. Hare. The large warm apron will be up, and an umbrella will 
shield her bonnet and face. Get your things on, Barbara.” 

“* Mamma, if you would not very much mind being left, I should like 
to xo,” said Barbara, with almost trembling eagerness, 

** But you would be sure to take cold, child.” 

“Oh dear no. I can wrap up well.” 

“And I will see that she comes home all right this evening,”’ added 
Mr. Carlyle. 

In a few minutes they were seated in the pony-carriage. Barbara’s 
tongue was burning to ask questions, but John sat behind them, and 
would have overheard. When they arrived at East Lynne, Mr. Carlyle 
gave her his arm up the steps, and took her into the breakfast-room. 

“Will you prepare yourself for a surprise, Barbara?” 

Suspense—fear—had turned her very pale. “‘ Something has happened 
to Richard!” she uttered. 

“‘ Nothing that need agitate you. He is here.” 

“Here! Where?” 

“Here. Under thisroof. He slept here last night.” 

“ Oh, Archibald !” 

“Only fancy, Barbara. I opened the window at nine last night, to 
look at the weather, and in burst Richard. We could not let him go out 
again in the snow, so he slept here, in that room next Cornelia’s.” 

“ Does she know of it?” 
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“Of course. And Joyce also: we were obliged to tell Joyce. It is 
he you have come to spend the day with. But just imagine Richard’s 
fear! Your father came this morning, calling up the stairs after me, 
saying he heard Richard was here. 1 thought Richard would have gone 
out of his mind with fright.” 

A few more explanations, and Mr. Carlyle took Barbara into the room, 
Miss Carlyle and her knitting still keeping Richard company. In fact, 
that was to be the general sitting-room of the day, and a hot lunch, 
Richard’s dinner, would be served in Miss Carlyle’s chamber at one 
o’clock, Joyce only admitted to wait on them. 

“ And now I must go,” said Mr. Carlyle, after chatting a few minutes. 
** The office is waiting for me, and my poor ponies are in the snow.” 

“ But you'll be sure to be home early, Mr. Carlyle!” said Richard. 
“T dare not stop here; I must be off not a moment later than six or 
seven o'clock.” 

“T will be home, Richard.” 

Anxiously did Richard and Barbara consult that day, Miss Carlyle of 
course putting in her word. Over and over again did Barbara ask the 
particulars of the slight interviews Richard had had with Thorn ; over and 
over again did she openly speculate upon what his name really was. “ If 
you could but discover some one whom he knows, and inquire it!’’ she 
exclaimed. 

“IT have seen him with one person, but I can’t inquire of him. bes 
are too thick together, he ad Thorn, and are birds of a feather also, 
suspect. Great swells, both.” 

“Oh, Richard, don’t use those expressions. They are unsuited to a 
gentleman.” 

Richard laughed bitterly. “A gentleman !’’ 

“* Who is it you have seen Thorn with?” inquired Barbara. 

Sir Francis Levison,” replied Richard, glancing at Miss Carlyle, who 
drew in her lips ominously. 

“With whom?”’ uttered Barbara, betraying complete astonishment. 
“Do you know Sir Francis Levison ?”’ 

. “Oh yes, I know him. Nearly the only man about town that I do 
now.” 

Barbara seemed lost in a puzzled reverie, and it was some time before 
she roused herself from it. 

“ Are they at all alike ?” she asked. 

“ Very much so, I suspect. Both bad men.” 

“But I meant in person.” 

“‘ Not in the least. Except that they are both tall.” 

Again Barbara sank into thought. Richard’s words had surprised 
her. She was aroused from it by hearing a child’s voice in the next 
room. She ran into it, and Miss Carlyle immediately fastened the in- 
tervening door. 

It was little Archibald Carlyle. Joyce had come in with the tray to 
lay the luncheon, and before she could lock the door, Archibald ran in 
after her. Barbara lifted him in her arms to carry him back to the 
nursery. 

“ Oh, you heavy boy !” she exclaimed. 

Archie laughed. ‘“ Wilson says that,” he lisped, “if ever she has to 
carry me.” 
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“ T have brought you a truant, Wilson,” cried Barbara. 

“Oh, is it you, Miss Barbara? How are you, miss? Naughty 
boy !—yes; he ran away without my noticing him—he is got now that 
he can open the door.” 

“You must be so kind as to keep him strictly in, for to-day,” con- 
cluded Barbara, authoritatively. ‘ Miss Carlyle is not well, oad cannot 
be subjected to the annoyance of his running into her room.” 

Evening came, and the time of Richard’s departure. It was again 
snowing heavily, though it had ceased in the middle of the day. Mone 
for the present had been given to him; arrangements had been discussed. 
Mr. Carlyle insisted upon Richard’s sending him his address, as soon as 
he should own one to send, and Richard faithfully promised. He was in 
very low spirits, almost as low as Barbara, who could not conceal her 
tears: they dropped in silence on her pretty silk dress. He was smuggled 
down the stairs, a large cloak of Miss Carlyle’s enveloping him, into the 
room he had entered by storm on the previous night. Mr. Carlyle held 
the window open. 

“Good-by, Barbara dear. If ever you should be able to tell my 
mother of this day, say that my chief sorrow was, not to see her.” 

‘Oh, Richard!” she sobbed forth, broken-hearted, “‘ good-by. May 
God be with you and bless you !”’ 

“Farewell, Richard,” said Miss Carlyle: “don’t you be fool enough 
to get into any more scrapes.” 

Last of all he wrung the hand of Mr. Carlyle. The Jatter went out- 
side with him for an instant, and their leave-taking was alone. 

Barbara returned to the chamber he had quitted. She felt that 
she must indulge in a few moments’ sobbing : Joyce was there, but Bar- 
bara was sobbing when she entered it. 

“It is hard for him, Miss Barbara; if he is really innocent.” 

Barbara turned her streaming eyes upon her. “Jf! Joyce, do you 
doubt that he is innocent ?” 

‘I quite believe him to be so now, miss. Nobody could so solemnly 
assert what was not true. The thing at present will be to find that Cap- 
tain Thorn.” 

“ Joyce!” exclaimed Barbara in excitement, seizing hold of Joyce’s 
hands, “I thought I had found him; I believed, in my own mind, that I 
knew who he was. I don’t mind telling you, though I have never before 
spoken of it: and with one thing or other this night I feel just as if I 
should die; as if I must speak. I thought it was Sir Francis Levison.” 

Joyce stared with all her eyes. ‘ Miss Barbara !”” 

“Idid. Ihave thought it ever since the night that Lady Isabel went 
away. My poor brother was at West Lynne then, he had come for a few 
hours, and he met the man, Thorn, walking in Bean-lane. He was in 
evening dress, and Richard described a peculiar motion of his, the throw- 
ing off his hair from his brow: he said his white hand and his diamond 
ring glittered in the moonlight. The white hand, the ring, the motion— 
for he was always doing it—all reminded me of Captain Levison, and 
from that hour until to-day I did believe him to be the man Richard saw. 
To-day Richard tells me that he knows Sir Francis Levison, and that he 
and Thorn are intimate. What I think now is, that this Thorn must have 
— a flying visit to the neighbourhood that night, to assist Captain 

vison in the wicked work that he had on hand.” 
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“ How strange it all sounds!” uttered Joyce. 

“ And I never could tell my suspicions to Mr. Carlyle! I did not like 
to mention Francis Levison’s name to him.” 

Barbara returned down stairs. “I must be going home,” she said 
to Mr. Carlyle. “It is turned half-past seven, and mamma will be 


* —_— you like, Barbara.” 

“ But can I not walk? I am so sorry to take out your ponies again, 
and in this storm |” 

Mr. Carlyle laughed. “ Which would feel the storm worst, you or the 

nies ?” 

But when Barbara got outside, she saw that it was not the pony- 
carriage, but the chariot that was in waiting for her. She turned 
inquiringly to Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Did you think I should allow you to go home in an open carriage 
to-night, Barbara ?” 

“* Are you coming also?” 

“‘T suppose | better,” he smiled. ‘To see that you and the car- 
riage don’t get fixed in a rut.” 

Barbara withdrew to her corner of the chariot, and cried silently. 
Very very deeply did she mourn the unhappy situation, the privations of 
her brother: and she knew that he was one to feel them deeply: he 
could not battle with the world’s hardships so bravely as many could. 
Mr. Carlyle only detected her emotion as they were nearing the Grove. 
He leaned forward, took her hand, and held it between his. 

” - grieve, Barbara. Bright days may be in store for Richard 
yet.” The carriage stopped. 

“You may go Beck Pe said to the servants when he alighted. “TI 
shall walk home.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Barbara, “I do think you intend to spend the eyening 
with us! Mamma will be so pleased.” 

Her voice sounded as if she was, also. Mr. Carlyle drew her hand 
within his arm as they walked up the path. 

But Barbara had reckoned without her host. Mrs. Hare was in bed, 
consequently could not be pleased at the visit of Mr. Carlyle. The 
justice had gone out, and she, feeling tired and not well, thought she 
would retire to rest. Barbara stole into her room, but found her asleep ; 
so that it fell to Barbara to entertain Mr. Carlyle. 

= together before the large pier-glass, in front of the blazing 
fire. rbara was thinking over the events of the day. What Mr. 
Carlyle was thinking of was best known to himself: his eyes, covered 
with their drooping eyelids, were cast upon Barbara. There was a long 
silence: at length Barbara seemed to feel that his gaze was on her, and 
she looked up at him. 

** Will you marry me, Barbara ?” 

The words were spoken in the quietest, most matter-of-fact tone, just 
as if he had said, Shall I give you achair, Barbara. But oh! the change 
that passed over her countenance! the sudden light of joy; the scarlet 
flush of emotion and of happiness. Then it all faded down to paleness 

~ hook d k 
8 her head in the negative. ‘“ But you are very kind to as 
me,” she added in words. : xf 
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“ What is the impediment, Barbara?”’ 

Another rush of colour as before, and a deep silence. Mr. Carlyle 
stole his arm round her, and bent his face on a level with hers. 

“ Whisper it to me, Barbara.” 

She burst into a flood of tears. 

** Is it because I once married another?” 

“No, no. It is the remembrance of that night—you cannot have 
forgotten it, and it is stamped on my brain in letters of fire. I never 
thought so to betray myself. But for what passed that night, you would 
not have asked me now.” 

“ Barbara!” 

She glanced up at him; the tone was so painful. 

* Do you know that I love you? that there is none other in the whole 
world whom I would care to marry, but you? Nay, Barbara, when 
happiness is within our reach, let us not throw it away upon a chimera.” 

She cried more softly, leaning upon his arm. ‘Happiness? Would 
it be happiness for you ?” 

“ Great and deep happiness,” he whispered. 

She read truth in his countenance, and a sweet smile illumined her 
“7 features. Mr. Carlyle read its signs. 

* You love me as much as ever, Barbara!” 

“Far more; far more,” was the murmured answer, and Mr. Carlyle 
held her closer, and drew her face fondly to his. Barbara’s heart was at 
length at rest; and she had been content to remain where she was for 
ever. 

And Richard? Had he got clear off? Richard was stealing along 
the road, plunging into the snow by the hedge because it was more 
sheltered there than in the beaten path, when his umbrella came in con- 
tact with another umbrella. Miss Carlyle had furnished it to him ; not 
to protect his battered hat, but to protect his face from being seen by the 
passers-by. The umbrella he encountered was an aristocratic silk one, 
with an ivory handle; Dick’s was a democratic cotton, with hardly any 
handle at all; and the respective owners had been bearing on, hea 
down and umbrellas out, till they, the umbrellas, met smash, right under- 
neath a gas-lamp. Aside went each umbrella, and the antagonists stared 
at each other. 

“ How dared you, fellow? Can’t you see where you are going to?” 

Dick thought he should have dropped. He would have given all the 
money his pockets held, if the friendl y earth had but opened and swal- 
lowed him in. For he, now peering into his face, was his own father. 

Uttering an exclamation of dismay, which broke from him involun- 
tarily, Richard sped away with the swiftness of an arrow. Did Justice 
Hare recognise the tones? It cannot be said. He saw a rough, strange- 
looking man with bushy black whiskers, who was evidently scared at the 
sight of him. That was nothing; for the justice, being a justice and a 
strict one, was regarded with considerable awe in the parish, by those of 
Dick’s apparent calibre. Nevertheless, he stood still and gazed in the 
direction, until all sound of Richard’s footsteps had died away in the 


distance. 
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“ How strange it all sounds!” uttered Joyce. 

“ And I never could tell my suspicions to Mr. Carlyle! I did not like 
to mention Francis Levison’s name to him.” 

Barbara returned down stairs. “I must be going home,” she said 
to Mr. Carlyle. “Tt is turned half-past seven, and mamma will be 


" —_— you like, Barbara.” 

“ But can I not walk? I am so sorry to take out your ponies again, 
and in this storm !” 

Mr. Carlyle laughed. “ Which would feel the storm worst, you or the 

nies ?” 

But when Barbara got outside, she saw that it was not the pony- 

i but the chariot that was in waiting for her. She turned 
inguiringly to Mr. Carlyle. 

“Did you think I should allow you to go home in an open carriage 
to-night, Barbara ?” 

“‘ Are you coming also?” 

“1 suppose | had better,” he smiled. ‘“ To see that you and the car- 
riage don’t get fixed in a rut.” 

Barbara withdrew to her corner of the chariot, and cried silently. 
Very very deeply did she mourn the unhappy situation, the privations of 
her brother: and she knew that he was one to feel them deeply: he 
could not battle with the world’s hardships so bravely as many could. 
Mr. Carlyle only detected her emotion as they were nearing the Grove. 
He leaned forward, took her hand, and held it between his. 

“Don’t grieve, Barbara. Bright days may be in store for Richard 
yet.” The carriage stopped. 

“You may go back,” he said to the servants when he alighted. “IT 
shall walk home.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Barbara, “I do think you intend to spend the eyening 
with us! Mamma will be so pleased.” 

Her voice sounded as if she was, also. Mr. Carlyle drew her hand 
within his arm as they walked up the path. 

But Barbara had reckoned without her host. Mrs. Hare was in bed, 
consequently could not be pleased at the visit of Mr. Carlyle. The 
justice had gone out, and she, feeling tired and not well, thought she 
would retire to rest. Barbara stole into her room, but found her asleep ; 
so that it fell to Barbara to entertain Mr. Carlyle. 

They stood together before the large pier-glass, in front of the blazing 
fire. Barbara was thinking over the events of the day. What Mr. 
Carlyle was thinking of was best known to himself: his eyes, covered 
with their drooping eyelids, were cast upon Barbara. There was a long 
silence: at length Barbara seemed to feel that his gaze was on her, and 
she looked up at him. 

** Will you marry me, Barbara ?” 

The words were spoken in the quietest, most matter-of-fact tone, just 
as if he had said, Shall I give you achair, Barbara. But oh! the change 
that passed over her countenance ! the sudden light of joy; the scarlet 
flush of emotion and of happiness. Then it all faded down to paleness 
and to sadness. 

She shook her head in the negative. “But you are very kind to ask 
me,” she added in words. 
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“ What is the impediment, Barbara?”’ 

Another rush of colour as before, and a deep silence. Mr. Carlyle 
stole his arm round her, and bent his face on a level with hers. 

“ Whisper it to me, Barbara.” 

She burst into a flood of tears. 

*‘ Is it because I once married another?” 

“No, no. It is the remembrance of that night—you cannot have 
forgotten it, and it is stamped on my brain in letters of fire. I never 
thought so to betray myself. But for what passed that night, you would 
not have asked me now.” 

“ Barbara!” 

She glanced up at him; the tone was so painful. 

“ Do you know that I dove you? that there is none other in the whole 
world whom I would care to marry, but you? Nay, Barbara, when 
happiness is within our reach, let us not throw it away upon a chimera.” 

She cried more softly, leaning upon his arm. ‘“ Happiness? Would 
it be happiness for you ?” 

“ Great and deep happiness,” he whispered. 

She read truth in his countenance, and a sweet smile illumined her 
“= features. Mr. Carlyle read its signs. 

** You love me as much as ever, Barbara!” 

“Far more; far more,” was the murmured answer, and Mr. Carlyle 
held her closer, and drew her face fondly to his. Barbara’s heart was at 
length at rest ; and she had been content to remain where she was for 
ever. 

And Richard? Had he got clear off? Richard was stealing along 
the road, plunging into the snow by the hedge because it was more 
sheltered there than in the beaten path, when his umbrella came in con- 
tact with another umbrella. Miss Carlyle had furnished it to him ; not 
to protect his battered hat, but to protect his face from being seen by the 
passers-by. The umbrella he encountered was an aristocratic silk one, 
with an ivory handle; Dick’s was a democratic cotton, with hardly an 
handle at all; and the respective owners had been bearing on, hea 
down and umbrellas out, till they, the umbrellas, met smash, right under- 
neath a gas-lamp. Aside went each umbrella, and the antagonists stared 
at each other. 

“ How dared you, fellow? Can’t you see where you are going to?” 

Dick thought he should have dropped. He would have given all the 
money his pockets held, if the friendly earth had but opened and swal- 
lowed him in. For he, now peering into his face, was his own father. 

Uttering an exclamation of dismay, which broke from him involun- 
tarily, Richard sped away with the swiftness of an arrow. Did Justice 
Hare recognise the tones? It cannot be said. He saw a rough, strange- 
looking man with bushy black whiskers, who was evidently scared at the 
sight of him. That was nothing; for the justice, being a justice and a 
strict one, was regarded with considerable awe in the parish, by those of 
Dick’s apparent calibre. Nevertheless, he stood still and gazed in the 


direction, until all sound of Richard’s footsteps had died away in the 
distance. 














“ How strange it all sounds!” uttered Joyce. 

“ And I never could tell my suspicions to Mr. Carlyle! I did not like 
to mention Francis Levison’s name to him.” 

Barbara returned down stairs. “I must be going home,” she said 
to Mr. Carlyle. “It is turned half-past seven, i mamma will be 


” Whenever you like, Barbara.” 


“ But can I not walk? I am so sorry to take out your ponies again, 
and in this storm |” 

Mr. Carlyle laughed. “ Which would feel the storm worst, you or the 

nies ?” 

But when Barbara got outside, she saw that it was not the pony- 
carriage, but the chariot that was in waiting for her. She turned 
inquiringly to Mr. Carlyle. 

“Did you think I should allow you to go home in an open carriage 
to-night, Barbara ?” 

“‘ Are you coming also?” 

“I suppose I had better,” he smiled. “To see that you and the car- 
riage don’t get fixed in a rut.” 

Barbara withdrew to her corner of the chariot, and cried silently. 
Very very deeply did she mourn the unhappy situation, the privations of 
her brother: and she knew that he was one to feel them deeply: he 
could not battle with the world’s hardships so bravely as many could. 
Mr. Carlyle only detected her emotion as they were nearing the Grove. 
He leaned forward, took her hand, and held it between his. 

“Don’t grieve, Barbara. Bright days may be in store for Richard 
yet.” The carriage stopped. 

“You may go back,” he said to the servants when he alighted. “I 
shall walk home.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Barbara, “I do think you intend to spend the eyening 
with us! Mamma will be so pleased.” 

Her voice sounded as if she was, also. Mr. Carlyle drew her hand 
within his arm as they walked up the path. 

But Barbara had reckoned without her host. Mrs. Hare was in bed, 
consequently could not be pleased at the visit of Mr. Carlyle. The 
justice had gone out, and she, feeling tired and not well, thought she 
would retire to rest. Barbara stole into her room, but found her asleep ; 
so that it fell to Barbara to entertain Mr. Carlyle. 

They stood together before the large pier-glass, in front of the blazing 
fire. Barbara was thinking over the events of the day. What Mr. 
Carlyle was thinking of was best known to himself: his eyes, covered 
with their drooping eyelids, were cast upon Barbara. There was a long 
silence: at length Barbara seemed to feel that his gaze was on her, and 
she looked up at him. 

** Will you marry me, Barbara ?” 

The words were spoken in the quietest, most matter-of-fact tone, just 
as if he had said, Shall I give you achair, Barbara. But oh! the change 
that passed over her countenance! the sudden light of joy; the scarlet 
flush of emotion and of happiness. Then it all faded down to paleness 
and to sadness. 

She shook her head in the negative. ‘ But you are very kind to ask 
me,” she added in words. 
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“ What is the impediment, Barbara?”’ 

Another rush of colour as before, and a deep silence. Mr. Carlyle 
stole his arm round her, and bent his face on a level with hers. 

“ Whisper it to me, Barbara.” 

She burst into a flood of tears. 

** Is it because I once married another?” 

“No, no. It is the remembrance of that night—you cannot have 
forgotten it, and it is stamped on my brain in letters of fire. I never 
thought so to betray myself. But for what passed that night, you would 
not have asked me now.” 

“ Barbara!” 

She glanced up at him; the tone was so painful. 

“ Do you know that I dove you? that there is none other in the whole 
world whom I would care to marry, but you? Nay, Barbara, when 
happiness is within our reach, let us not throw it away upon a chimera.” 

She cried more softly, leaning upon his arm. ‘“ Happiness? Would 
it be happiness for you ?” 

“ Great and deep happiness,” he whispered. 

She read truth in his countenance, and a sweet smile illumined her 
7 features. Mr. Carlyle read its signs. 

** You love me as much as ever, Barbara!” 

“Far more; far more,” was the murmured answer, and Mr. Carlyle 
held her closer, and drew her face fondly to his. Barbara’s heart was at 
length at rest ; and she had been content to remain where she was for 
ever. 

And Richard? Had he got clear off? Richard was stealing along 
the road, plunging into the snow by the hedge because it was more 
sheltered there than in the beaten path, when his umbrella came in con- 
tact with another umbrella. Miss Carlyle had furnished it to him ; not 
to protect his battered hat, but to protect his face from being seen by the 
passers-by. The umbrella he encountered was an aristocratic silk one, 
with an ivory handle; Dick’s was a democratic cotton, with hardly an 
handle at all; and the respective owners had been bearing on, hea 
down and umbrellas out, till they, the umbrellas, met smash, right under- 
neath a gas-lamp. Aside went each umbrella, and the antagonists stared 
at each other. 

“ How dared you, fellow? Can’t you see where you are going to?” 

Dick thought he should have dropped. He would have given all the 
money his pockets held, if the friendly earth had but opened and swal- 
lowed him in. For he, now peering into his face, was his own father. 

Uttering an exclamation of dismay, which broke from him involun- 
tarily, Richard sped away with the swiftness of an arrow. Did Justice 

are recognise the tones? It cannot be said. He saw a rough, strange- 
looking man with bushy black whiskers, who was evidently scared at the 
sight of him. That was nothing; for the justice, being a justice and a 
strict one, was regarded with considerable awe in the parish, by those of 
Dick’s apparent calibre. Nevertheless, he stood still and gazed in the 


direction, until all sound of Richard’s footsteps had died away in the 
distance. 











GERMAN IDEALOGY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW MONTHLY. 


AN article of mine in the New Monthly, entitled “ German Idealogy,” 
has caused some remarks to which I cannot give assent. The patient 
Jearning of the Germans, and their deep researches into several branches 
of science as well as languages, are confessed by all the world, and by 
none more readily than myself. It is a different thing when in place of 
investigating facts they suffer imagination to run riot. It has been 
remarked by a writer who knew them well, that they regard less the 
nature of the subject on which they write, or theorise, than the mode of 
treating it.* Their imaginativeness is not confined to the circle of litera- 
ture, but art and science confess the same speculative dealing. Hence 
we find all sorts of wild theories promulgated by them. Seizing upon 
the weaknesses of the people in other nations, who are incapable of rea- 
soning aright, they disseminate airy nothings, as their doctrines really 
are. At length, these doctrines come to be taken as accomplished facts 
by those in whom reason is secondary in forming a judgment. 

But it is to their literature in its wild imaginativeness, and its immoral 
effect, I would here confine myself, as being of great social injury. Mes- 
merism, or any other of the “isms’’ to which that country is perpetu- 
ally giving birth, are of far less consequence, and may be left to die out. 

or example, we care nothing about religious creeds, so multiplied in the 
world by ecclesiastics of all times, or how they are treated, because the 
are the work of men. But it is essential, mn every right-thinking indi- 
vidual should—and, in fact, does—care how his ideas of a great first 
cause are treated. He will not admit of levity and jest here, and, to the 
honour of our country, I know of no writer who has so treated them. 
The words by Milton, put into the mouth of Satan, are only those proper 
to the situation in which the speaker is supposed to be at the moment, 
and are perfectly legitimate. There is a grandeur in the character of 
the Deity that we dare not lose sight of for a moment, if we have that 
sense of his power and greatness which becomes us, without any reference 
to religion. It is derived from a knowledge of creation, through the 
sciences which exhibit its arcana. I conceive, therefore, that in litera- 
ture the law of nature is in all events to be respected ; that fundamental 
Jaw which makes us look with high veneration upon a Being of whose 
immeasurable greatness and power we can have no conception. It is not 
possible for a well-constituted mind to make such a Being the subject of 
a trivial jest, or the concomitant of anything which would derogate from 
his infinite majesty, which, although no act of a finite creature could 
affect, would in that creature be a presumption unworthy of a being in 
comparison so contemptible. It might be added, that, on topics uncon- 
nected with the Deity, and relating alone to social morality, the Germans 
continually give cause of offence. Goethe was known at first in this 
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* “Les Allemands mettent trop peu d’importance au sujet d’un poéme, et 
croient que tout consiste dans la maniére dont il est traité.”—De Staéi. 
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country by his “ Letters of Werter,” written, perhaps, in the ardour of 
youth, an ardour that soon evaporated, or was exchanged for the cold, 
calm, unimpassioned stamp which marked his absence of enthusiasm, 
and distinguished the doubter of everything because some things were 
clouded, a character which marked him throughout after-life. He was 
no more the man of emotion; and while we believe him the first of German 
writers, because his countrymen, the best judges, tell us so, we are still 
able to measure the moral character of his productions, while we in no 
wise attempt to undervalue genius and talent confirmed by better judges 
than we can possibly be. 
The range of German investigation is confined by the nature of the 
governments under which the literary men of that country live. Those 
overnments, narrowing the studies of men of literature through their 
political apprehensions, by thus confining them, lead them to expatiate 
wider, and in a bolder way, upon those subjects which are tolerated, 
whence they run into the ideal. The minds of reflective men will not 
be idle, and thus we may account for that trespassing upon the moral 
line which we perceive, and for that play of imaginativeness of which 
we have before spoken. The Germans, it has been observed, love to 
talk with the air: the despotisms under which they live cramp them. 
Goethe is, perhaps, one of the grossest offenders in the choice of his 
subjects among all the German authors. In ‘ Werter,”” composed in 
youth, we have the hero of the tale falling in love with a married woman, 
and committing suicide in consequence. The indulgent manner of 
treating the subject was the point with him: the act was to be palliated 
by the power of his genius in the treatment of it. But the more genius 
displayed by an author, under such circumstances, the less is his work to 
be commended, for he has abused his rare gift. Moral, of course, there 
is none, nor was it any more regarded than it is here among too many of 
our own existing novelists. Cool, calm, guarded against emotion or en- 
thusiasm as are Goethe’s later works, let us examine some one of a reason- 
able length for our pages after ‘‘ Werter.” Here we shall see that the 
moral end is nothing, and that the story is as objectionable as that of 
Werter. No matter for the finished treatment it may display in regard 
to workmanship; the finish of the idealisation, if we may so denominate 
it. Every honest reader must, I think, justify the censure that will in- 
evitably arise in his own bosom on the perusal. Why seek subjects so 
objectionable ? The round of nature is that of many worlds. Create 
new beings in a distant planet with new qualities, as Shakspeare created 
Caliban in an island. There is no objection to this, but do not idealise 
@ vice into the semblance of virtuous passion, in existing society, by 
such outre narrations, however their novelty may attract by “the manner 
of treating the subject.” Take, for example, the “ Betrothed of Corinth,” 
by Goethe. The reader shall judge for himself of the mode of working 
out the end in German idealisation. If the object be only to startle the 
reader, like some modern novels, which do it without plot or connexion ; 
if monstrosities are to be struck off from the press to frighten women 
and children, this strange story is to the purpose, set off with all the 
genius of the great author, which, of course, is lost by translation. 


Two friends, one an Athenian, the other of Corinth, resolved to unite 











son of one and daughter of the other in marriage. The youth sets out 
for Corinth to see his promised bri stran 
i The i was 


him. Athenian family 
Corinth had ted the 
mother, after a illness, resolved, out of gratitude 
eldest daughter to altar; in other words, 

The younger sister was designed to replace the elder, thus become 
@ nun. 

The Athenian youth arrived at the house of his intended at a late 
hour, when all the family were in bed. The servants brought him supper 
in the a ent allotted him, and then left him alone. But a little 
time had elapsed before a singular visitor entered the chamber, and ad- 
vanced to the middle of the room. It was a young female in white, and 
veiled. Her brow was encircled with a ribbon, coloured black and gold. 
When she pereeived the youth, she drew back afraid, crying, while she 
uplifted her white hands, “Alas! am I already become such a stranger 
to the paternal mansion, in the narrow cell to which I am confined, that 
I was ignorant of the arrival of a new guest ?”’ 

She would have fled, but the youth retained her, apprehending it was 
the lady designed to be his spouse. Their parents» had sworn to unite 
them, any further engagement was of no moment. “ Remain, my dear,” 
he said, “remain, and do not look so pale with fear. Partake with me 
the gifts of Ceres and Bacchus ; you bring our mutual affeetion with you, 
and soon we shall find how very favourable the gods are to our enjoy- 
ments.”’ 

The youth conjured the girl to devote herself to him. 

“ Ah!” she said, “I can no longer give myself pleasure of any kind. 
The last step is taken. The majestic company of our gods has disap- 
“se In this silent house they adore only an invisible Being in the 

ven above us, a God who died on the cross. They no longer sacrifice 
bulls or sheep here, and they have selected me for arate victim. My 
youth, my nature, have been sacrificed upon that altar. Go away, young 
man—go away! White as snow, and as cold,is the unfortunate girl 
on whom your heart had been fixed.” 

At the midnight hour, that hour congenial to spectral appearances, 
she seemed more easy. She drank greedily of the bhandueal wine, like 
that which the disembodied in the Odyssey drank to recal their memory, 
but obstinately refused the smallest morsel of bread. She then presented a 
chain of gold to her future spouse, and demanded a lock of his hair. The 
_ struck with the beauty of the girl, clasped her with transport in 

is arms, but he felt no heart beat against his bosom; her limbs were icy 
cold. ‘ Nomatter,” he exclaimed; ‘I shall know how to reanimate thee 
when the same tomb shall be opened for me.” 

Then commenced the most extraordinary scene that a delirious imagina- 
tion could form—a mixture of love and terror, a redoubtable union of 
death and life. It was like a voluptuous funeral picture, in which love is 
represented as forming an alliance with the tomb, and in which beauty 
itself seems no more than a terrible apparition. 

At length the mother entered the chamber, and, apprehending that 
one of her slaves had introduced herself to the stranger, she was on the 
point of handing her over to punishment, when, all at once, the young 
female grew taller and taller, until she reached the ceiling, a shadowy 
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spectre, and reproached her mother with having caused her death by 
making her take the veil. : "7 

* Oh, my mother, my mother !’’ she cried, with a hollow, melanchol 
voice, ‘‘why have you come to trouble this blessed hymeneal night 
Was it not enough you had. me, so young, too, covered with a pall, and 
carried to the tomb? An unhappy malediction has forced me my 
cold dwelling. The chantings of your priests have not soothed my heart ;. 
salt-and-water quict not youthful blood. Alas! the cold earth itself can- 
not chill love! 

“This youth was affianced to me before the serene Temple of Venus 
was overturned. My mother, can you break your word in order to o 
insensate vows ? No God sanctioned your vows when you swore to b 
off my promised marriage. And, young man, handsome as you are, you 
will not survive long; you will languish in the same place where you 
received my chain, where I accepted the lock of your hair. To-morrow 

our locks shall whiten, and you shall only recover your youth in the 
land of shadows ! 

“ Hear at least, my mother, the last prayer I shall ever address to you. 
Order a funeral pile to be prepared. Open the narrow coffin which en- 
closes me. Cominet the lovers to repose in the flames, and when the fire 
sparkles, and the ashes are burning, let us hasten together to rejoin our 
ancient gods!” 


Now, this is one of those works which in Germany is deemed a master- 
piece of its greatest poet. The real effect in the language in which it 
was written is naturally wanting here, because the associations with the 
native mind conveyed by the words in German are impossible to be felt 
by a foreigner. There is sufficient of the meaning, however, to show the 
drift of the composition. It is, in every sense, to the taste of the Ger- 
man people. What inference is to be drawn from it favourable to any 
other object than surprise? Most assuredly good taste, out of Germany, 
will not applaud such a piece only because it is imaginative. 

Let us go to the words put into the mouth of Mephistopheles in 
Goethe’s “ Faust.” The language addressed to the Supreme Being is 
wholly inexcusable, because no situation in which any being, human or 
creative, can be supposed to be placed, would even on the ground of 
good taste sanction such language. It is idealism carried to an extent 
which no one who has studied the structure of the universe, and con- 
sidered its grandeur, could bring himself to use openly without shrinking. 
Even to adopt it secretly, would argue a belief in materialism, which 
can hardly be supposed to come from the heart. Goethe may be master 
of the terrible, and like to show it, but he pays for the accomplishment 
much more than it is worth, because from individuals of mind he only 
obtains the commendation of cleverness. The common-place constitution 
it may astonish, even alarm, but cui bono? To travel out of nature into 
absurdity is not worth the sacrifice of men of such a genius as Goethe 
possessed, nor any other less gifted materialist. While Newton and 
Halley, if I remember rightly as to the last, would never pronounce the 
name of God without taking off their hats if they were covered, and ex- 
pressing profound veneration, Goethe, who had, it is said, made some 
portion of nature his study, could form no more worthy idea of the 
Supreme than to make him jest and be the jest of a cacodemon, a 
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creation more remarkable for eccentricities of address and successful 
efforts to entrap the imagination than anything else, but calculated to 
startle the timid. For this Goethe has been content to pay dearly in 

tation. Shakspeare was as much master of the terrible as Goethe, 
yet he drew only from existing nature. He was as great an inventor or 
creator as Goethe, but he did not, in order to astonish, sacrifice that pro- 
priety and fitness of things, which can never be legitimately abandoned 
even to dally with the prince of the power of the air. ‘There is one 
limit to the empire of imagination—the throne, “dark with excessive 
bright,” which, obscuring all presumptuous daring, throws it back upon 
its own blindness. 

The play of “ The Stranger,” it is true, a performance of a writer not 
to be mentioned or placed in the same category with Goethe, was, best 
part of a century ago, attacked for its immoral bearing. I only mention 
this play, because it is of the same school of morals as that to which I 
allude in regard to that of Germany in general, which looks to nothing 
but the mode of handling the subject. Thus, the loosest piece of painting 
would be compensated as to its moral tendency if it were from the 
pencil of Raphael or Corregio. I am well aware what heresy all this will 
sound in the ears of some people, but I look only to truth as the great 
object, nor do I deny the genius of Goethe. He was never the favourite, 
for Schiller has more genial feeling, and much more of that attractive 
character which, as men, we bear to our kind. Judging from his works, 
no one would love Goethe from his works, while to read Schiller is to 
imbibe kindliness towards him. 

At the peace in 1814, Germanism was the rage in England. The 
** Der Schuld” of Milner made a great noise. In Vienna, the emperor 
and crowds of people flocked to the theatre to see it played. Its fame 
reached this country, and, studying German at the time, I translated it. 
From that time it has remained in my hands in MS.—the same play 
of which Mr. Gillies translated some scenes subsequently, and pub- 
lished them in Blackwood’s Magazine. They contain ieiodaed assages 
of rare beauty, bearing out the observation before mentioned, shat with 
the Germans the subject is a secondary matter. I will just mention the 
leading particulars of the plot. A lady, a native of Spain, is seated 
before her harp in the hall of a northern castle. A string of the harp 
snaps, and alarms her. She rings for a servant, inquires if the hunters 
are returned, among whom is her husband, for, overcome with appre- 
hension, she imagines the snapping of the string is an omen. Her 
sister-in-law attempts to dispel her fears. In stating the cause of her 
apprehension, the lady says that her first husband was killed while he 
was hunting by the accidental discharge of his carbine. She also indi- 
rectly hints that there was an attachment between herself and her pre- 
sent husband while the first wife of the latter was alive. Still the hunters 
do not arrive. The lady despatches servants, for snow-showers fall 
heavily. In the interim the Count arrives, and goes to his apartment 
before visiting his wife, who appears still under alarm, and speaks of a 
dream she had, representing the ferocity of her husband and his savage- 
ness when hunting. It is evident, however, there is a latent cause for 
her apprehension. Presently, being returned, the hunter and his sister 
meet, and a mysterious colloquy ensues, each not comprehending the 
other’s meaning, in alluding to the past, with the alarm of the lady of the 
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mansion at her husband’s absence. It is soon explained that the lad 
supposed to be the Count’s sister is not his sister in reality, for he h 
been adopted into her family in a way too long to explain here, involv- 
ing a singular incident, and the grant of a charter of nobility to the 
Count in order to prevent the extinction of his race. The knowledge of this 
circumstance is feelingly worked up. The offspring of the first marriage 
is a son, who acts a part as a boy on the visit of Don Carlos, a Spanish 

ndee, and receives him in the saloon. A scene of a jealous character 
> ensues between the Count’s wife, the Count, and the lady just dis- 
covered not to be his sister. The dialogue is wrought up toa high pitch 
between the Count and his wife, in which the latter recals their love in 
her husband’s lifetime. Here the scene is fearfully worked out in a sort 
of recrimination. They recriminate until the lights are consumed in the 
sockets. The Count says: 


Dost thou remember in the vaulted chapel, 
When, mid the coffins of our ancestors, 
Clandestinely we met—in secret met ! 

How at the solemn day of funeral, 

When all was grief without, when all was woe, 
We were delighted, and drank deep of joy. 
We there——! 

Lady. O cease, or thou wilt kill me. 

Count. If he should come, in shadowy garb arrayed, 
From the lorn land of death. Now at this hour, 
This evil hour, while love, like those dim tapers, 
Burnt and consumed by sensuality, 

Is no more shining on us! If he should rise 
From where he rests, amid thy ancestry, 
In charnelled pomp, to tell us of it now! 


A knocking is heard at the door, and Don Carlos enters, whom the 
did not expect to see. He was the father of the lady’s first husband. 
Both, terrified, start back, exclaiming: 


“ His spirit !” 


referring to the deceased. An explanatory scene follows, in which Don 
Carlos, after some prefatory conversation, all alike feeling awkward, ex- 
plains the history of the past, and alludes to his son’s death, declaring his 
suspicion of foul. play. This dialogue is admirably kept up, and full of 
interest. At length the Count can bear it no longer, and is obliged to 
leave the apartment. The third act is in a hall hung with pictures; a 
meeting has taken place between Don Carlos and the lady’s son, by her 
first spouse, named Otto. Here Don Carlos finds some scenes that were 
familiar to him in the south of Europe. This leads to further explana- 
tions, tending to breed suspicion in the mind of Don Carlos that his dead 
son, the Lady Countess’s first husband, had not been fairly dealt with. In 
another scene, the Count, become more calm, reappears. This is admi- 
rably managed, until the truth is revealed by a chain of irresistible cir- 
cumstances, some portions of which are connected with a gipsy’s ae oe 
Here there is an excellent scene as to the workmanship. The fact of 
the Count having murdered his wife’s first husband is made apparent, 
whilst the lady was innocent of any participation in the deed at the 
time, though he had her affection. The secret of the murder is kept, and 


the Count is urged to go and meet the enemy of his country, then at war, 
Jan.— VOL. CXXI. NO. CCCCLXXXL H 
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peace deeds he may atone for his crime. At first he 
consents. “ will have more of blood,”’ he observes, and that in 
war he shall have enough of it, “sowing mangled limbs upon blood- 
drenched fields.” He will be a soldier, and win a crown for himself. But 
goon he recals all these promptings to further evil, and, though urged by 
Don Carlos, is not to be moved. The pride of the latter is aroused ; he 
will not have his name disgraced by the public knowledge of such a crime 
connected with his family. He then challenges the Count to single 
combat, which the latter declines. The play terminates by the suicide of 
the Count and Countess. 

Now as to subject: we have a lady falling in love with an individual 
while she is the wife of another. We have her marrying the murderer 
of her husband, whose friend he was, though she was not accessary to the 
crime. We have strange improbabilities as to the facts. Though the 
Spanish grandee challenges his son’s murderer, they become afterwards 
somewhat reconciled. The married pair kiss the boy Otto, for they have 
resolved on suicide. Here 1 must quote the closing scene, where all 
seems wound up with the most consoling of human awe The wife 
and husband are alone : 

Count. The hour has struck ! give me, love, O give me 

That which thou hast, and that of which I’ve need! 
Lady. Yes, yes, I understand you; it is this ! (Drawing a dagger.) 
Count. Thou didst always keep it near thy heart! 

Lady. Thou shalt have it, dear, until we meet again. 
Hugo. Where sister, friend, and wife, are loved alike 
With one pure love! There! Give me the steel and fly! 
Iady. O husband! peace has left us long, and guilt, 

Deep guilt, oppresses us alike; then, if we part, 
I'll boldly take the lead on the unknown road 
To Heaven’s mercy! (She stabs herself.) 
Count. What a truth 1 uttered! 
Murder engenders murder! I’ve destroyed, 
Through this unhappy deed, all who approached me— 
All who gave me their love! ’Tis time, indeed, 
That I should die; yes, love, I’ll follow thee 
From life’s verted obscure. (He kills himself.) 


There are many fine passages in this play, and several unique scenes. 
The wife and her paramour meeting in the vault of the deceased husband 
on the day or night of his funeral is a startling thing, the description and 
effect of which must plead against its probability. The charity with 
which crime is treated raises a great objection to tragic pieces, the plots 
of which are so extravagant and inimical to moral principle. But these 
are common things in Germany. The heaven of the writers of that 
country is one of the most accommodating places in the world, equally 
open to — and innocent lovers, such as Paul and Virginia, and the nur- 
turers of a passion as licentious as that of the hero and heroine of the 
ms a which “ am making mention. 

, Mr. Editor, I have megane ur ce, but the 

abandonment of natural truth, and siaietnnad things not to be 

i by the plea of agreeably surprising audiences or readers, in- 

me, in the zeal for honest fact, to write at such a length, lamenting 

that men of transcendent talents over the Rhine should be so continually 
regardless of moral effect. Crrus REppiNG. 
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STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 
By W. Cuarurs Kent. 
XII.—CHAUCER AT WOODSTOCK. 


On a sultry noon of summer, 
In a long, long vanished year, 
When the Sees were thick with verdure, 
And the skies were blue and clear, 
A great poet-soul lay basking 
n the sunny atmosphere. 


Half reclined by garden-terrace— 
One plump hand on upbent knee, 
With gold links the other toying— 
Oh, a dreamful man looked he! 
In his deep brown eyes thought dancing 
To a merry minstrelsy. 


Rich his vest of damson velvet, 
Velvet darkly damson-red ; 

In a careless hood drawn upward, 
Swathing lialf his haary head; 

Down in mn folds descending 
Round his languid limbs outspread. 


From his crumpled cowl’s sly covert, 
Mark, how keen the glances thrown 

Over all that affluent flowering waste, 
Where calmly broods alone 

This Father of our English verse, 
Here couched as on a throne. 


Here, ’neath yon lordly fane, where erst 
Our royal Edward made, 

In castled walls, his palace home, 
*Mid green embowering shade, 

Whence full many a leafy path reveals 
Its sylvan colonnade. 


Hark! a fountain clear is sparkling 
Close behind yon privet wall; 

You may see the shimmer of its spray, 
And hear its tinkling fall— 


Near the blue-green droop of the peacock’s plumes— 


Through its shrilling trumpet-call. 


Thickly round him bloom the roses, 
Roses red and roses white ; 

Palest roses, with a tinge of pink 
Like a blonde’s blush to the sight; 

Yellow roses—damask roses, 
Purpling in the golden light. 


*Tis a nest of fragrant blossoms 

Where the greybeard poet dreams ; 
Tis the very bank for baski 

Where the sunlight round him streams, 
While before him troop rare fancies, 

Lit by visionary gleams, 
H2 
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Chaucer at Woodstock. 


Comes the Knight upon his war-horse, 
In half-armour, jingling by ; 

In his mail-stained fustian gipon, 
His sheathed sword slung at his thigh ; 

His serene mouth dimpling sweetly 
Under calm, sedatest eye. 


Comes the Squire, a radiant stripling, 
With an air of courtly grace, 
In his curling locks luxuriant, 
With youth’s down upon his face ; 
His green surcoat bloom-embroidered, 
ike some cowslip-sprinkled chase. 


Comes the Monk on ambling palfrey 
As a berry brown and sleek, 

His bald pate all glazed and glistening, 
Flushed his Shane cheek ; 

You may hear the supple leather 
Of his boot on stirrup creak ! 


Not like his with rich furs purfled 
Are the Friar’s loose-hanging sleeves— 
Filled with stores of homely baubles 
Strown o’er every hearth he leaves : 
*Neath grey cowl his blithe eyes sparkle 
Like the stars on frosty eves. 


Loitering comes the stalwart Yeoman— 
One of Lincoln’s forest-band— 

Silver horn swung at his baldric, 
Russet gauntlet on his hand; 

In his grasp a mighty yew-bow, 
Whence he drives his levin-brand. 


Slouching, next, the tawny Shipman 
Rears his rough but limber form ; 
Crisp as though with rime his ringlets, 

L his generous heart and warm; 
Thick his beard all blowsed and shaken 


By how many a briny storm! 


Sauntering past the musing Poet, 
Still they move, that motley throng— 
Pilgrims from the Southwark Tabard, 
umbered in immortal song : 
Towards thy holy shrine, & Becket, 
Aye their shades shall glide along! 


Here the Reeve, that man of choler, 

With the lean and spindling shanks ; 
His shrewd eye demanding payment, 

His sharp i ne’er craving thanks : 
Here the burly, rawny Miller, 

With his bold, salacious pranks— 


Yonder miller loud and brutal, 
Clothed in white with hood of blue ; 
On his nose a wart with bristles, 
Like his hair, of sanguine hue : 
Hear him blow his roaring bagpipes, 
And all chaos sounds anew ! 
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Next appears the comely Franklin, 

With his flowing milk-white beard, 
All his ruddy visage beaming 

With the smiles by churls revered, 
Meat and drink still ever snowing 

At his board, where all are cheered. 


In quaint hat broad as a buckler, 
On her sprightly, cantering roan, 

With sweet trills of jocund laughter, 
Comes one seldom seen alone— 

Tis the Wife of Bath, the siren, 
With weird charms around her thrown. 


Rough with whelks and knobs of scarlet, 
See the Sompnour’s scalded face ! 

Near the Pardoner’s sallow features, 
Where good wine ne’er left a trace, 

Whence his hair, like yellow flax-lengths, 
Streams without one touch of grace. 


Yet another, not left nameless 
Mid that pilgrim-throng, is seen ; 
Tis the gentlest maiden-matron, 
With the mild angelic mien ; 
*Tis the grey-eyed, rose-lipped Prioress, 
*Tis—sweet Madame Eglantine ! 


These, among the soul-born shadows 
Trooping in the sultry air, 
Crowd, within the poet’s vision, 
All that summer-garden fair, 
Fading out when at the brightest 
In the noontide’s amber glare. 


Silvery chimes the Pane fountain, 
Sparkling through its verdant screen, 

Near the mound where still the peacock 
Trails his train of azure-green, 

All the parterre’s floral glories 
Vying with its varying sheen. 


From his tranquil reverie starting, 
With a look of half surprise, 

Now at bird with gorgeous plumage, 
Now at buds of dappled p sen 


Downward turn the eltrich glances 
Of that bard’s yet dreamful eyes. 


He has plucked a tiny blossom 
From the moss-turf at his feet, 
*Tis a gold-cored star of silver 
On a thread-stalk green and sweet— 





Would you know the dainty floweret’s name? 


’Tis the little Marguerite ! 


Poised the while in sunlit silence, 
Filled with bloom-scents warm and faint, 
Lo! three butterflies on sportive wings, 
That gold and purple paint, 
Weave, in seeming, round the poet’s cowl 
An aureole like a saint. 
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NEW COLONY OF CENTRAL BRITISH AMERICA.* 


Tne exploration of the central districts of British America, more 
ially of the long valleys of the two Saskatchewans and of the Assin- 
niboine Rivers, as also of the basin of Lake Winnipeg, have not a mere 
geographical interest. The welfare of our transatlantic brethren, the 
progress of the = colonies of North America, the intercommunication 
of mankind, and the general onward movement of a universal civilisa- 
tion, are alike concerned in such explorations. Beyond Lower and Upper 
Canada, with the exception of the struggling settlement on the Red River, 
no progress has been made to the westward ever since 1763, when the 
lands discovered by Sebastian Cabot were finally ceded to the British. 
True that the North-Western Company have formed settlements, but it 
was their object to keep the country a hunting-ground for painted 
savages. There have been adventurous travellers and zealous missionaries 
who have traversed these lands, and these may justly lay claim to having 
been the pioneers of existing things, but up to recent times little real 
progress has been made—nothing that will for a moment compare with 
the magnitude of the interests involved, and the boundless promise to the 
future held out by these vast regions, as yet unclaimed by civilised man. 
It is not only that the valleys of the great rivers above mentioned, the 
far-spreading wood and lake districts, and the boundless meadows that 
roll between them, all teem with openings to different branches of in- 
dustry—fishing, hunting, timber-cutting, cattle-breeding, and agriculture, 
with road-making, house-building, and the thousand-and-one wants of 
civilised life ; it is that a new route presents itself through these neglected 
realms by which to encircle the globe, and whether our steamers plough 
the ocean from British Columbia to New Zealand and Australia, or to 
Japan, China, India, and the Cape, or whether Russia, progressing east- 
ward, will bring the valley of the Amur into commercial communication 
with that of the Fraser River, and thus pave the way to the iron rail and 
steam bridges which shall girdle the whole globe in their embrace; still 
it is quite certain that not only is civilisation marching from east to west, 
but that British North America is the real available line (however long 
neglected) of communication between Western Europe and the Pacific 
Ocean, and when we come to think that in endeavouring to realise any 
such a desirable solution of a long- pending question, we are also advancing 
at every single step taken the material progress of Great Britain, Canada, 
Central British America, and British Columbia, extending colonisation, 
bringing new land and new territorial resources under contribution, and 
subjecting new natural lines of land and fluviatile communication to bear 
upon some main artery of transit, it must be felt that the importance of 
the questions thus involved are only equalled by their vastness. 
The eastern route to Central Asia and the Indian Ocean presents some 
slight advantages of greater proximity, which no longer apply when we 





* Narrative of the Canadian Red River Exploring Expedition of 1857, and of 
the Assinniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition of 1858. By Henry 
Youle Hind, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of Chemistry and Geology in the Univer- 
sity of Trinity College, Toronto. Two Vols. 1860. Longman and Co. 
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bing Australia, New Zealand, and China into consideration. This, 
whet vik, the Red Sea or by the River Euphrates. The latter line pre- 
sents hi important and accessory political advantages, the true beari 

of which will oe long be ional tae hevetnensth, ond it will be re 
gretted that the line once opened has been since neglected. There is 
also a great opening to commerce and colonisation and civilisation in the 
old inhabited countries that surround the great basin of the Rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, in Syria, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Persia; but 
what would be in those old cradles of civilisation only a revival, would 
be a birth in British North America, and the birth of a lusty progeny, 
which would only have to struggle against a too prolific nature and an 
unsubdued climate, whilst in the Old World even British enterprise would 
be always pitted against European competition, effete races, an ener- 
vating hatte and unending international bickerings and jealousies. The 
acquisition of the two lines of routes are, however, desirable, and both 
are deserving of far more serious and philosophical consideration than is 
generally bestowed upon them. 

In the mean time, we have not only no regular intercommunication 
between Canada and Central British America, no roads even traced out 
along the north shores of Lakes Huron and Superior, but we have not 
even any regular summer communication with the Red River Settlement 
by river or lake navigation. The new colony, or colonies, which must 
inevitably arise around the Red River, the Assinniboine, Lake Winnipeg, 
and the Saskatchewans, still remain isolated between Canada and Briti 
Columbia, and we hail, therefore, with all the more gratification, the late 
brilliant attempt, in part ably recorded in the work now before us, to esta- 
blish, in the first place, an emigrant route between Lake Superior and the 
Selkirk Settlement, to acquire further knowledge regarding the natural 
capabilities and resources of the valleys of the Red River and the Saskat- 
chewans, and to determine the most available line of communication be- 
tween the Red River and the Pacific. 

“The establishment,”’ Professor Hind remarks, “ of .a new colony in 
the basin of Lake Winnipeg, and the discovery of a Fertile Belt of country 
extending from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains, give to 
this part of British America a more than passing interest.. The idea of a 
route across the continent of America lying wholly within British terri- 
tory, is daily becoming more settled and defined. 

“The trade of China and Japan, now on the point of being opened to 
British enterprise, the gold wealth of British Columbia, and the Fertile 
Belt forming the northern boundary of the great American desert, all 
give importance to the basin of Lake Winnipeg, which increases with our 
contemplation of its possible and indeed probable future. 

“ The illimitable wastes of Siberia, extending over eighty degrees of 
longitude, are traversed by Russian couriers in far less time than, withall 
our appliances of steam and telegraph, we can receive ‘news’ from China. 

e same postal system which there prevails can be far more easily main- 
tained in British America, and with this vast advantage, that from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains the route would lie through 
a@ tract of country not only remarkably fertile, but possessing rich stores 
of timber for fuel, lignite coal, iron, and salt—the most important 
elements of industry and wealth. 
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“The chief difficulty in the way of rapid transit across the continent 
lies between Lake Superior and Rainy Lake. The liberality which has 
already been manifested by the parliament of Canada, in voting supplies 
to explore and open this line of communication, will doubtless ace 
vered in until the route is well established. The governor of British 
Columbia sees in ‘ means of communication’ the most expeditious way of 
calling the inert gold wealth of that distant colony into activity, and it 
remains for the imperial government to determine how soon a postal com- 
munication shall be established across the basin of Lake Winnipeg, and 
the first step taken in establishing a permanent route through British 
territory, between the Atlantic and the Pacific.” 

The first expedition organised to examine the country between Lake 
Superior and the Red River of the north, with a view to determine the 
best route for opening a communication between that lake and the settle- 
ments in Red River, was despatched by the Canadian government in 
July, 1857, under the direction of Mr. Gladman, with Professor Hind as 
geologist, Mr. Napier as engineer, Mr. Daura as surveyor, and a con- 
siderable staff of assistants and voyageurs, mainly Iroquois and Ojibway 
Indians. The Red River Expedition, as this first party was called, sailed 
from Collingwood on Lake Huron for Fort William, Lake Superior, on 
the 24th of the same month. During a fog in the latter, fog-bows were 
seen, and on looking over the side of the vessel a double halo of ve 
brilliant colours might be observed encircling the shadow of the observer's 
head, projected on the dark-coloured waters. Every man saw his own 
halo, bal not that of his neighbour. The expedition landed at Fort 
William on the Ist of August, the Collingwood having stuck fast for one 
day on a rock near Michipicoten Island. 

The present position of Lake Superior and of its tributaries, it is to be 
observed, in relation to Montreal and the Atlantic seaboard, is wholly 
changed since the period when the old North-West Company, established 
in 1783, aud amalgamated with the Hudson Bay Company in 1821, 
maintained large establishments at Fort William and at Fort Charlotte, 
on the Pigeon River (now the boundary line of British America, and of 
the United States territories on Lake Superior), and some thirty-five miles 
in a south-west direction from the mouths of the Kaministiquia River. In 
those days of canoe transport, merchandise was conveyed up the Ottawa, 
across the height of land to Lake Huron, thence by the north shore of 
Lake Superior to Fort William, the starting-point of the long journey 
into the great interior valleys of Red River, the Saskatchewan and the 
Mackenzie. In these days ships can sail from European or Atlantic 
— and, without breaking bulk, Jand their cargoes at Fort William for 

ess than one-fiftieth part of the cost involved during the period when 
_ North-West Company became a powerful, wealthy, and influential 
y: 
The completion of Sault Sainte Marie Canal (14 mile in length, 70 
feet wide at bottom, and 12 feet deep), in May, 1855, established an un- 
interrupted water communication for sea-going vessels between Lake 
Superior and the ocean. The first ship which sailed from Chicago to 
Liverpool was the Dean Richmond, in 1856; since that period the 
number of sea-going vessels from the Upper Lake ports has been in- 
creasing with great regularity. The trade of Lake Superior is also 
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becoming of unexpected importance. In 1859, between the Ist we of 
June al the Ist of November, the value of the different articles which 
passed through St. Mary’s Canal amounted to 5,703,433 dollars, and the 
number of passengers to 11,622. Fifteen years since three schooners 
constituted the entire fleet engaged in the Lake Superior trade. The 
number of vessels which passed through St. Mary’s Canal, in the season 
of 1858 and 1859, were, respectively, 443 and 847, with a tonnage 
of 149,307, and 304,860. 

It would be difficult to find a more appropriate or a more striking in- 
troduction to the consideration of the Winnipeg, Assinniboine, and Sas- 
katchewan River districts, than that which is furnished to us by the above 
statement. It was in going to contemplate the working out at its westerly 
point of this new and important feature of lake and sea communication 
in British America, that the late proprietor of the Jllustrated London 
News lost his life, and it is impossible to believe that, once so great a step 
taken, civilisation will halt for many years at the threshold of the vast 
and unappropriated territories, which are watered beyond by a thousand 
running streams. 

The whole length of this long navigation is 2030 miles, divided thus: 
Anticoste to Quebec, 410 miles; to Montreal, 590 miles; to Lachine 
Canal, 5984 miles; to Beauharnais Canal, 614 miles; to Cornwall 
Canal, 662 miles; to Farrais Point Canal, 6734 miles; to Rapid Plat 
Canal, 688 miles; to Point Iroquois Canal, 6994 miles; to Galops Canal, 
7144 miles; to Lake Ontario, 766 miles; to Welland Canal, 1016 miles; 
to Lake Erie, 1041 miles; to Detroit River, 1280 miles; to Lake 
St. Clair River, St. Clair, and Lake Huron, 1355. miles; to River 
St. Mary, 1580 miles; to St. Mary’s Canal, 1650 miles; Lake Su- 
perior to Fort William, 1910 miles ; Superior City, 2030 miles! With 
the single exception of St. Mary’s Canal, all the great public works which 
have been contrived and executed for the purpose of reducing the ob- 
stacles to uninterrupted navigation between the great lakes and the 
ocean, lie in their Canadian territory, and are under the control of the 
Canadian government. Ottawa, the future capital of Canada, is, it is to 
be observed, upon this line of communication, as also on what will be an 
undoubted improvement upon this line, and will, when completed, connect 
the whole into a first-class navigation for vessels drawing twelve feet of 
water. 

_ Nor is the commerce of the lakes on the American side increas- 
ing with less marvellous rapidity: 3065 steamers passed up from 
Lake Erie to Lakes Huron and Detroit, in 1859, and 3121 passed down. 
The greatest number up in a single day was 85, down, 73. Detroit 
statistics show that 5 steamers, 7 propellers, 4 barques, 7 brigs, and 85 
schooners, were more or less engaged in the Lake Superior trade — 
the same year. Forty vessels left during the season for European an 
outward ports. The variations in the levels of the great Canadian lakes 
are, however, phenomena of the utmost importance to these commercial 
interests. The supply of water to the Welland and Erie Canals is de- 
pendent upon the relative height of the water of Lake Erie, and periods 
of great anxiety have occurred among mercantile men at Buffalo respect- 
ing the supply of water to the great artery which unites Lake Erie with 
the Hudson River. 
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changes in lake levels are equally important, but in another sense, 
the basin of Lake Winnipeg. "The reso and fall of a few feet in Lakes 
Manitobah and Winnipego-sis, or Little Winnipeg, determines the cha- 
racter of an immense area of country on the low shores of those great 
inland lakes. Many hundred square miles of splendid pasturage are 
accessible at low lake levels, which are converted into marshes or swamps 
during periods of high water. 
The barrier which opposes further progress by steam or boat commu- 
nication westward on Lake Superior, follows the general direction of the 
north-western coast of that lake. 


Within the territory of the United States, the country between Lake Su- 
ior and the valley of the Mississippi presents no difficulties for the construc- 
ion of a railroad. The valley of the Mississippi is in direct communication 
with that of the Red River of the north by travelled roads, so that the approach 
to the valley of Lake Winnipeg from the head of Lake Superior is only a ques- 
tion of time, and will not involve any considerable outlay when the necessities 
of the country, or of commerce, render the opening of this line of communica- 
tion desirable. 

Kettle River, flowing into the St. Croix, a tributary of the Mississippi, 
issues from a small lake not 20 miles from Lake Superior, and the distance of 
the navigable portion of the Mississippi, adjoining Sandy Lake, is scarcely 45 
miles from Fond du Lac. The Mississippi 1s said to be navigable for steamers 
of light draught from Crow Wing to beyond this point, and Crow Wing is 130 
miles from St. Paul by the travelled road, and less than 120 miles in an air line 
from Superior City. 

St. Paul and we Wing will soon be connected by a railway. A large 
portion of the heavy work on this line is completed, and if no unforeseen events 
occur, the connexion will have been established before the publication of this 
narrative. 

The construction of a plank road between Superior City and Crow Wing, is 
already in contemplation, and the route is even now occasionally travelled. It 
will no doubt become of great commercial importance to the region of the 
Upper Mississippi and its numerous tributaries; and it is not improbable that 
its influence may rapidly extend to other watersheds, viz. those of Rainy River, 
Red River, and the Saskatchewan. 


There are two established routes in Canadian territory by which 
access is gained from the valley of Lake Superior to that of Rainy River. 
The most southerly of these is the old North-West Company’s frontier 
route by Pigeon River; the second by the Kaministiquia River, and to 
the consideration of which we shall now first proceed, following the foot- 
steps of the Exploratory Expedition. Fort William, situated upon one 
of the mouths of “the river that runs far about,” as its Indian name ex- 
Fresses, is in the country of the Ojibways, who have a village close by. 

t does not appear to be a thriving settlement at present, remains, on the 
contrary, of more extensive settlements being found at this and other 
posts. The river is frozen from mid-November to mid-April, but the 
country grows grain, potatoes, and other vegetables. Turnips and cab- 

are liable to be destroyed by grubs. Currants, raspberries, straw- 
berries, and gooseberries thrive. | sme of small but dense growth, 
sie ay the land is not cultivated. Above is the Mission of the 
Conception, and near it is the Iudian reserve of twenty-five 

square miles, which embraces the best and largest area of cultivable land 
in the valley. The last effort towards civilisation is a very neat house, 
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in a clearing of about ten acres in extent, opposite Mackay’s mountain, 
The first portage is met with at a distance of 22} miles from Lake Su- 
perior. It is called the Décharge des Paresseux, as if it could be rowed 
over by a little courage and spirit. Not so, however, with the Grand 
Falls, which involve a portage of three-quarters of a mile. The scenery here 
is beautiful, and the plateau is covered with a profusion of blueberries, 
strawberries, raspberries, pigeon, cherry, and various flowering plants, 
among which the bluebell is most conspicuous. The alluvial valley sus- 
tains elm, aspen, balsam, poplar, ash, butternut, and a very luxuriant 
fusion of grasses, vetches, and climbing plants, among which the wild 
a honeysuckle, and convolvulus, are the most striking. The rear 
rtion of the valley, with an admixture of the trees just named, contains 
irch, balsam-spruce, white and black spruce, and some heavy aspens. 
The low table-land is thinly wooded with small pine. The area available 
for agricultural purposes below the Grand Falls, probably exceeds 20,000 
acres, but if the flanks of Mackay’s Mountain (trap) be included in the 
estimate, a large addition may with propriety be assumed. 

The Grand Falls mark the limits of a tract of country differing in many 
important physical aspects from the valley of the river lower down. From 
black argillaceous slates of Huronian (Cambrian) age, we pass to a region 
in which granite, gneiss, and chloritic schist prevail, and where the vege- 
tation is often scanty and poor. In the forests which line the banks, how- 
ever, the canoe-birch is frequently seen eighteen inches in diameter, the 
underbrush consisting chiefly of hazel-nut. Extensive areas covered with 
burnt forest-trees, consisting chiefly of pine, occur in the valley of the river 
as far as Little Dog Lake, when the formidable barrier of the Great Dog 
Portage, sustaining a heavy growth of timber, comes into view. The 
latter falls are very picturesque, and would take rank, Professor Hind 
observes, with the most charming and picturesque falls on the continent. 
The shoals, rapids, and falls on the Kaministiquia River, it is to be ob- 
served, will always prevent that river being used as a means of commu- 
nication with the interior for commercial purposes. The first large area 
of open water is Dog Lake, and, with a view to reach this elevated sheet 
of water, a road from the shores of Lake Superior, in as direct a line as 
possible, will be required. The area of Great Dog Lake exceeds 200 
may miles; the country around it is hilly, and covered with forests, in 
which white spruce prevails, interspersed with groves of aspens, and oc- 
casionally dotted with the Weymouth and Banksian pines; white and 
— birch are abundant, and some of them of large Eatbain The 

e is bounded by bold primary rocks, and studded with innumerable 
islands. 

We soon began to find (says Professor Hind) that no feeling of sympathy 
existed between our Iroquois and Ojibway voyageurs ; nor was any effort made 
by individuals of either nation to assist or enliven those of the other. As an 
imstance of their utter indifference and selfishness, the following trait may be 
mentioned. One of the Iroquois from Caughnawaga was very ill at Fort 
William, and not only incapable of working, but unable to walk without assist- 
ance. He suffered much Som chills and cramps, and was thought to be in a 
very dangerous condition; with care, medicine, and a good constitution, he 
grew a little better, and was able to eat, but the salt pork and salt beef we had 
with us were not very well adapted for a man so much reduced in flesh and 
Slowly recovering from a severe illness, I shot a pigeon, and in the hearing of 
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the Ojibways stated that it was to be cooked for the sick man. The pose 
day I f that the Ojibway who picked up the pigeon had not only eaten 1 
in the presence of the invalid Iroquois, but he and his companions had devoured 
two partridges which had also been reserved for the Iroquois. Another day, 
ing near the fire of the Ojibways, I found them roasting a pike which was 

tended for the dinner of the invalid. In future we committed the pigeons into 
the sick’s man’s charge, and they were cooked by his friends, but the Ojibwa 
laughed loud and long at the excellent practical joke they had enjoyed, and for 
many days after they reminded Lambert, the interpreter, about the sick man 
and his pigeons and partridges. “Tell him,” said one waggish fellow, ay 
to me, “shoot pigeon for Iroquois, Ojibway eat it, do Iroquois much good.” 
joke lasts an Indian a long time, and is continually repeated, both in canoe and 
in camp; it never appears to lose interest or grow stale. 


There is a communication between Dog Lake and Thousand Lakes to 
the west, but our party did not explore it, proceeding by Dog River, with 
its abundant growth of Labrador tea (Ledum palustre, and of the fragrant 
Indian tea-plant (Ledum latifolium), to the Prairie Portage, or height 
of land which separates the waters flowing into Lake Superior from those 
which flow into the Winnipeg basin. On this line of watershed there is 
an isolated lake at an elevation of 1485 feet above the sea. 

The waterflow to Hudson’s Bay commences ostensibly with the Savanne 
Lake and its feeding swamps. At its south-westerly termination begins 
the Great Savanne Portage, which descends 314 feet to Savanne River, 
the latter meandering away eighteen miles to the Thousand Lakes. The 
immediate banks are clothed with alder, willow, and dogwood ; behind 
these are seen tamarack, pine, spruce, and aspen. There is also much 
marshy land. The usual route from Thousand Lakes to the vast expanse 
of water and islands called “ Rainy Lake” is by the Seine, the naviga- 
tion of which is much impeded by falls and rapids, and necessitates no 
end of portages, but our party took the line of Baril Lake and Sturgeon 
Lake and River. The latter Jake surpassed all others in its picturesque 
beauty. There were plenty of rapids and falls, and consequently of 
portages on this route—almost as many as on that by the Seine. Mr. 

ind gives the following graphic description of a night passed in this 
tedious and laborious mode of travel : 


The dawn of morning and the early start in this rocky wilderness possess 
some characteristics peculiar to the country and the strange companions with 
whom necessity compels you to associate. Rising from a bed on the hard rock, 
which you have softened by a couple of rugs or a north blanket, and if time and 
opportunity permitted by fresh spruce or pine boughs, the aspect of the sky 
first claims and almost invariably receives attention. The morning is probably 
calm, the stars are slightly paling, cold yellow light begins to show itself in the 
east ; on the river or lake rests a screen of dense fog, landwards a wall of forest 
impenetrable to the eye. Walking a step or two from the camp a sudden rush 
through the underbrush tells of a fox, mink, or marten prowling close by, pro- 
bably attracted by the remains of last night’s meal. From the dying camp fires 
a thin column of smoke rises high above the trees, or spreads lakewards to join 
the damp misty veil which hides the quiet waters from view. Around the fires 
are silent forms like shrouded corpses stretched at full length on the bare rock 
or on spruce branches carefully arranged. These are the Indians, they have com- 
pletely enveloped themselves in their blankets, and lie motionless on their backs. 

neath upturned canoes, or lying like the Indians, with their feet to the fire, 
the French voyageurs are found scattered about the camp; generally the servant 
attached to each tent stretches himself before the canvas door. No sound at 
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this season of the year disturbs the silence of the early dawn if the night has 
been cold and calm. The dull music of a distant waterfall is sometimes heard, 
or its unceasing roar when camped close to it, as on the Rattlesnake sean al 
but these are exceptional cases, in general all nature seems sunk in perfect 
repose, and the silence is almost oppressive. As the dawn advances an Indian 
awakes, uncovers his face, sits on his haunches, and looks around from beneath 
the folds of his blanket which he has drawn over his head. After a few minutes 
have thus passed, not observing his companions show any sign of waking or dis- 
position to rise, he utters a low “ waugh;” slowly other forms unrol themselves, 
sit on their haunches, and look around in silence. Three or four minutes are 
allowed to pass away, when one of them rises and arranges the fire, adding fresh 
wood, and blowing the embers into a flame. He calls a French voyageur by 
name, who leaps from his couch, and in a low voice utters “lave, léve.” Two 
or three of his companions quickly rise, remain for a few minutes on their knees 
in prayer, and then shout. lustily, “ Léve, messieurs, léve.” In another minute 
all is life, the motionless forms under the canoes, by the camp fires, under trees, 
or stretched before the tent doors, spring to their feet. The canvas is shaken 
and ten minutes given to dress, the tent pins are then unloosened, and the half- 
dressed laggard rushes into the open air to escape the damp folds of the tent 
now threatening to envelop him. Meanwhile the canoes are launched and the 
baggage stowed away. The voyageurs and travellers take their seats, a hast 
look is thrown around to see that no stray frying-pan or hatchet is left behind, 
and the start is made. An effort to be cheerful and sprightly is soon damped 
by the mist into which we plunge, and no sound but the measured stroke of the 
paddle greets the ear. The sun begins to glimmer above the horizon, the fog 
clears slowly away, a loon or a flock of ducks fly wildly across the bow of the 
first canoe, the Indians and voyageurs shout at the frightened birds or imitate 
their cry with admirable accuracy, the guide stops, pipes are lit, and a cheerful 
day is begun. 


Leaving Rattlesnake Portage here alluded to, rapids and falls followed 
one another in quick succession. The most important were Crow Portage, 
with 9.88 feet fall; the Grand Falls Portage, 16 feet ; and the great and 
dangerous Nameaukan Rapids, letting the river down in steps between 
15 and 16 feet, and of which an excellent sketch is given in Professor 
Hind’s book, as also of several other of these picturesque falls and rapids. 
The canoe route, followed by the North-West Company by the Pigeon 
River from Lake Superior, joins the same chain of communication—that 
of Rainy Lake—at this point, or rather at Lake Nequauquon, which im- 
mediately precedes it. Professor Hind explored this latter route on another 
occasion, and he does not seem to estimate the facilities as greater in one 
way than the other. The Grand Portage, which is the chief obstruction 
on the Pigeon Route, lying within the territory of the United States, 
loses all interest as the terminus of a Canadian route; but, on the other 
hand, we are told that that part of the water communication which forms 
the boundary line, and the country between Arrow Lake, White Fish 
Lake, and Fort William, ‘seems to acquire importance in proportion to 
the extension of our knowledge respecting its capabilities and resources.” 
To how many other points in this vast labyrinth of rivers, lakes, and 
woods — this observation be also possibly applied ? 

Rainy e, which belongs one-half to the United States and one-half 
to British America, is 50 miles long by 384 broad, and is 294 miles round 
by canoe route. Its shores are low, and the rocky ridges and hill flanks 
present a nage we are told, of hopeless sterility and desert waste. The 
islands, which exceed five hundred in number, are, however, well wooded. 
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Taking Lake Superior at 600 feet above the sea, Rainy Lake is 1035 
feet. It is frozen about the lst of December, and wee so till about 
the 1st of May. 

A delightful odour of the balsam poplar loaded the air, and welcomed 
the apuiiien at the entrance of Rainy River, where that fine stream 
issues from the lake, a broad and rapid river. Rainy River has a course 
of eighty miles by its windings, from the lake of same name to the Lake of 
the Woods. There is another route from one of the north-westerly bays 
of Rainy Lake, by the Riviére du Bois, which was explored by Mr. 
Napier, and the result of this exploration was to establish the fact that, 
however advantageous this route may be for Indians in their small canoes, 
it is far inferior to that by Rainy River, as a boat communication. Else- 
where Mr. Hind remarks that communications superior to those now 
travelled may yet be found, but it seems clear that until the watershed 
of Rain is reached, no connexion possessing sufficient water to 
form a route exists, or can be made without numerous dams. 

Fort Frances is situated two miles below the head of Rainy River, 
where it issues from the lake, just above the Chaudidre Falls, at the foot 
of which is a famous fishing-ground, from which the Lac la Pluie, or 
Rainy Lake Indians, obtain an abundant supply of their staple food. 
Wheat is sown at this establishment, and potatoes, turnips, carrots, and 
indeed all common culinary vegetables, succeed well. The great enemies 
to extended cultivation are the Rainy Lake Indians. They are not only 
numerous, but very independent; and, although diminishing in numbers, 
they frequently hold near Fort Frances their grand medicine ceremonies, 
at which five hundred and six hundred individuals sometimes assemble. 
The number of Indians visiting this fort for the purpose of trade reaches 
fifteen hundred. They do not scruple to jump over the fences, and run 
through the growing crops, if the ball in their games is driven in that 
direction. | 

On the United States side of Rainy River, from the lake of same name, 
to the Lake of the Woods, is swampy, but in the rear of that there is 
estimated to be about 170,000 acres of available soil of high fertility, 
but on the British side there are eighty continuous miles of land fronting 
on the river fit for settlement ! Of late years this fine valley has been 
afflicted by caterpillars. Mr. Kane, in a work previously noticed in our 
pages, “ Wanderings of an Artist,” found the trees in 1846 literally 
stripped of foliage for full 150 miles by myriads of these little creatures, 
and Sir John Richardson witnessed something of the same kind in 1847; 
ome this may be caused by the very exuberance of nature, left unreclaimed 

man. 

The vast expanse of lake and islands called Lake of the Woods, is 325 
miles from Lake Superior by the Pigeon route, and 381 by Fort William, 
and it is about 91 miles from the Red River Settlement in an air line. 
The lake is 977 feet above the level of the sea, and the scenery among 
the islands is of the most lovely description, and presents, in constantly 
wena | succession, every variety of bare, precipitous rock, abrupt 
timbered hills, gentle wooded slopes and open grassy areas. The water 
was, at the time of Professor Hind’s visit, tinged with green, from the 
presence of minute conferve, which are said to be destructive to fish. 
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Wild rice ( Zizania aquatica) grows abundantly in the marshes border. 
ing the lake, and is an abundant article of food to the Indians, 

The Indians did not like the expedition proceeding directly across the 
swamps which separate the Lake of the Woods from the Red River set- 
tlement. The replies and objections of their chiefs were often couched in 
very poetical language, with a few satirical touches, which were warmly 
applauded by the audience. 

It was resolved, therefore, to proceed by the Winnipeg River. The 
island called Garden Island, from its fertility, in which this colloquy was 
held, was sadly infested by the scourge of the country—grasshoppers, as 
they are called—but in reality a true locust ae ae Semur-rubrum). 
It is not a little remarkable that the United States, whose boundary-line 
follows the south bank of Rainy River, and is prolonged from the Lake 
of the Woods to British Columbia, in the parallel of 49 deg., and which 
would thus cross the southern extremity of the lake, is made to strike 
across the lake of the Sand Hills to Monument Bay, at the extremity of 
the north-west corner of the said lake, and then to come back again to 
the parallel of 49 deg.! Sturgeon are very numerous in the Lake of 
the Woods; they were repeatedly seen leaping out of the water in their 
gambols at the approach of evening. Large pike are also to be seen 
basking in the sun at the surface of the water. They could be even 
killed by striking them on the head with the paddle. 

The River Winnipeg issues from the Lake of the Woods by several 
different streams, one of which does not join the parent stream for a dis- 
tance of 65 miles. In its course of 163 miles to Lake Winnipeg, this 
great river descends 349 feet by a succession of magnificent cataracts. 
Some of the falls and rapids present the wildest and most picturesque 
scenery, displaying every variety of tumultuous cascade, with foamin 
rapids, treacherous eddies, and huge swelling waves, rising massive ol 
green. over hidden rocks. The river also frequently expands into a 
deep lakes full of islands, bounded by precipitous cliffs, or rounded hills 
of granite. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at Rat Portage is beautifully 
situated on an island at one of the outlets of the Lake of the Woods. 
The rock, however, is chloritic slate, which soon gives place to granite, 
so that there is no area for cultivation hetween it and Idingten Mission. 
The fertile soil around this latter does not embrace more than 250 acres, 
but Indian-corn ripens there, and wheat only requires ninety-three days 
to mature. There are other available areas of a similar character, vary- 
ing from 50 acres to 300 acres in extent, between the Mission and Silver 
Falls, about eighteen miles from the mouth of the river. In this latter 
district alluvial and fertile tracts, bearing groves of heavy aspens and 
other trees, prevail. Islington Mission is sustained by a munificent gift 
from Mrs. Landon, of Bath, of 1000/2. for its establishment, and 10047. 
a year for its maintenance. Its prospects are favourable, and it will 
eventually become an important station in the wilderness by which it is 
surrounded. The present congregation numbers about forty-five Indians 
belonging to the Swampy Crees. Other Indians are also conciliated by 
material contributions, showing the advantage of agricultural tions 
being associated with spiritual labour at remote stations. ‘The mis- 
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sionaries are indeed here, as in so many other places, the pioneers of 


civilisation. 

A mile and a half from Lake Winnipeg is Fort Alexander, and in the 
country between it and Islington Mission many Indians live, their re- 
sources being fish, rabbits, and wild rice. The growths of the latter are 
described as being at places very extensive, and the Indians fill their 
canoes by beating the “~ with a stick. These natural growths are 
also, as may be imagined, frequented by large flocks of birds. Red River 
enters Lake Winnipeg by six distinct channels. The traverse was effected 
without any incidents, save a heavy squall; and fourteen miles above the 
mouth the country began to rise, and all the aspects of a level, fertile 
region gradually invested the scene. It was a pleasant change, passing 
from the cascades and rapids of the Winnipeg, where half-clad savages 
fish and hunt for daily food, to the even flow of Red River, where Chris- 
tian men and women, once heathen and wild, now live in hopeful security 
on its banks. 

The population on the Red River and Assinniboine, which amounted 
to 5143 in 1845, was 6523 in 1856. This population consisted of 816 
families of natives and half-breeds ; 116 Scots, 92 Canadians, 40 English, 
13 Irish, 2 Swiss, and 1 Norwegian. There is a governor and recorder 
of Assinniboine for the administration of justice, and lands sell at as much 
as 7s.6d.an acre. There are three religious denominations : Church of 
England, ae and Roman Catholic; the Catholics being as 
2798 to 2345 Protestants. There are three Romanist churches, four 
Episcopalian, and two Presbyterian. The Bishop of Rupert’s Land is 
stationed at St. John’s, on the Red River; and the Romanist Bishop of 
the North-West, at St. Boniface, on the same river. Education is in a 
far more advanced state in the colony than its isolation and brief career 
(it was founded by Lord Selkirk in 1812) might claim for it. There are 
seventeen schools in the settlements, generally under the supervision of 
the ministers of the denomination to which they belong. The farms of 
the settlers both on the Assinniboine and the Red River are generally 
laid out in narrow strips, so as to give to each a small frontage on the 
rivers. The principal cultivated crops are Indian corn, wheat, hay, 
barley, and oats. Hops grow wild, and in the greatest luxuriance. All 
kinds of root crops grow well, and attain large dimensions. All common 
garden vegetables, which are cultivated in Canada, are equalled, if not 
surpassed, by the productions of the rich prairie soil of Assinniboine. 
Considerable quantities of sugar are made from the ash-leaved maple. 
Were there a market, flax and hemp also thrive. The live stock of the 
settlements is represented by 2799 horses, 2726 oxen, 3883 cattle, 
2644 calves, 4674 pigs, and 2429 sheep. The vast prairies of Red River 
and the Assinniboine, clothed with a rich profusion of moist nutritious 
grasses, offer unrivalled advantages for rearing stock. But there is no 
market for wool, beef-tallow, or hides. 

The future of Red River Colony depends upon a regular connexion 
being established with Canada, and we cannot but therefore look with 
the deepest interest at the progress of expeditions such as Captain Pal- 
liser’s, and such as we have co before us, manned by persons competent 
to examine and arrive at satisfactory conclusions as to how that desirable 
object is to be attained. The future must also depend to a large extent 
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upon the character of the country lying to the west of the present area 
occupied by the settlements, and it is to this that we shall next direct our 
attention. 

Surveying the country in the direction in which the great rivers flow, 
these vast plains slope gently from a low height of land near the south 
branch of the Saskatchewan, with an easterly trend to the Assinniboine. 
To the north-east the country rises almost imperceptibly towards the 
Riding Mountain and Duck Mountain—a series of hill ranges lying 
parallel to the general direction of the river valley, before it makes its 
easterly bend; it then rises by successive steps and sloping plateaux toa 
summit altitude of about 1000 feet above Lake Winnipeg. At the foot 
of these hill-ranges, and east of them, lie the great Lakes Winnipego- 
sis and Manitobah, which are separated from Lake Winnipeg by a low, 
marshy, and nearly level tract, having an elevation rarely exceedin 
80 feet above it. The Touchwood Hills are also an important on 
striking feature in a region whose marked characteristic is that of a gently 
sloping plain. The highest peak, the Heart Hill, does not, however, ex- 
ceed 700 feet above the general level of the plain. There are also the 
Turtle Mountains and the Blue Hills, south of the Assinniboine, and east 
of the Little Souris, or Mouse River, and which offer, perhaps, the wildest 
and most picturesque scenery in the whole area. Porcupine Hill, 
Thunder Mountain, and Pasquia Hill, at the head waters of the Assinni- 
boine, also form a continuation of the same vast table-land. 

Prominent among the physical features of the region are the great ex- 
oer of water which occupy the larger portion of its low eastern area. 

ke Winnipeg is 280 miles long, and in several parts more than 50 
miles broad. Lakes Manitobah and Winnipego-sis, or Little Winnipeg, 
together, are nearly of the same length, and the broadest part of the 
first named is not less than 26 miles across. Nearly the whole coun 
between Lake Winnipeg and its western rivals is occupied by smaller 
lakes, so that between the valley of the Assinniboine (from Assinni, a 
stone) and the eastern shore of Lake Winnipeg, fully one-third is per- 
manently under water. These lakes, both large and small, are shallow. 
Some of the smaller lakes are also of dimensions which entitle them to 
notice. Such are St. Martin’s Lake, with an area exceeding 300 square 
miles ; Water Hen Lake, Ebb and Flow Lake, and Dauphin Lake, each 
covering an area exceeding 150 square miles. 

West of the Assinniboine are the Qu’appelle (who calls?), or Calling 
Lakes, situate on the Qu’appelle River, one of the most interesting and 
little known sub-districts in British America, and one for which a great 
future may be yet in store. These lakes are eight in number, with an 
aggregate length of 53 miles. ‘They are also very deep; and at the head 

the same valley is the “ Last Mountain Lake,” about 40 miles long, by 
from 1 to 2 in width, and even less. 

North-east of the Touchwood Hills there are also numerous | 
lakes, having areas varying from 120 to 130 square miles. Some of these 
are strongly impregnated with saline ingredients, and are the haunts of 
innumerable hosts of geese and other aquatic birds. On the south-east 
flank of the same range, and throughout the plain stretching towards the 
Assinniboine, lakes and ponds are everywhere distributed ; the same re- 
mark applies to the western flanks of the Riding Mountain and Duck 
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Mountain, as well as to a large area south of the Assinniboine and east 
of the Little Mouse River. 

Lake Winnipeg receives the waters of numerous rivers, which, in the 
aggregate, drain an area of about 400,000 square miles, of which so 
amall a proportion is yet reclaimed as, with exception of Selkirk 
Settlement, scarcely deserve mention. The Saskatchewan (the river that 
runs swift) is the most important tributary. Lakes Manitobah and Win- 
nipego-sis discharge themselves by the Little Saskatchewan, or Dauphin 
River, into Lake Winnipeg. This river offers no impediment to smail 
steamers of light draught during ordinary summer levels, and it thus forms 
a valuable and direct communication between the vast water areas which 
it links together. Steam-boats on these great lakes are the next step in 
progress that will follow, if their establishment does not anticipate the 
opening of a regular and available line of communication between the 
great central region of British America and Canada. As the Minnesota 
territory in the United States presents just as many obstacles to the esta- 
blishment of such a line of communication by its innumerable rivers, 
swamps, marshes, and lakes, as the Pigeon and Kaministiquia lines do 
with their portage and intervening lakes, marshes, and swamps, and that 
without presenting any line more favourable to navigation than is pre- 
sented in British America, it becomes a question whether a more north- 
easterly line could not be explored through the country of the Ojibway 
Indians, and between Rainy Lake and Lake of the Woods and Lac . 
or * Lone Lake.” It is probable, however, that such a line (and there 
already exists canoe communication all the way from Lake Nipigon to 
Winnipeg River) would present as many impassable swamps as the other 
regions, and the best plan may possibly be found to consist in utilising what 
navigation exists, improving portages, and making roads, where feasible, 
ae the natural line of communication—the great valley of rivers and 

kes. 

Little Winnipeg Lake receives the Red Deer River and Swan River, 
which open communication to an important tract of country east and 
north-east of the Assinniboine. The south-western extremity of Lake 
Manitobah is distinguished by the extent and richness of the prairies, and 
the White Mud River, which meanders through them, may be classed 
among the most valuable of the lesser tributaries of the great lakes of the 
Winnipeg basin. The Qu’appelle, or Calling Valley, is a remarkable and 
important instance of inter-lockage, as it connects two different drainage 
slopes, one to the South Saskatchewan, the other to the Assinniboine. 
Such are the peculiarities of this region, that progress westward is easier 
than pear and while we have described the difficulties that lay in the 
way of intercourse between Assinniboine and Canada, there is already a 
cart trail from Prairie Portage, by Fort Ellice, to Qu’appelle Mission, and 
thence to Fort Pelly, into the north. 

The western and south-western slopes of the Riding and Duck Moun- 
tains support heavy forests of white spruce, birch, aspen, and poplar. 
The trees are of a large size, and often exceed 14 and 2 feet in diameter, 
with an available length of 30 to 50 feet. This wooded area has a length 
of 120 miles, with a breadth exceeding 30 miles. The affluents of the 
Assinniboine will serve, during spring freshets, to bear these valuable 
forest productions to areas which will probably first attract settlement, and 
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where they will be most required. A good deal of wood is also to be met 
with on the banks of the rivers, sometimes in patches, at others con- 
tinuous for many miles. The Touchwood Hill range, together with small 
parallel ranges, such as the Pheasant Mountain and the File Hill, are in 

covered with aspen forests. It is the same with regard to the Sas- 

hewan, where we have forests of aspen willows and Banksian pine. 
On the Mouse River, especially in the neighbourhood of the Blue Hills, 
the country is fertile and beautiful, but the areas adapted for settlement 
lose much of the value which would otherwise belong to them from the 
absence of wood. 

There are two so-called mails to Red River, the Canadian government 
having authorised the conveyance of mails to and from that settlement, 
via Fort William, besides the mail from the United States territory by 
Pembina, described as “ a town and port,” with “ voters for the state of 
Minnesota,” and “a garrison of United States dragoons ;” but in reality 
a small village, containing about a dozen scattered log-houses, The 
Expedition on one occasion met “ The Mail” near Pine River. It was 
borne on the back of a half-breed, who was accompanied by a boy fifteen 
or sixteen years old, carrying the blankets and cooking utensils, The 
mail-bearer was very ill, and had not eaten food for two days, having 
been longer on his journey than he expected. He had no means of 
killing the prairie hens which were so abundant on the trail, and which 
might have provided him with food. He carried the mail in a la 
leather bag, 3 means of a strap passing round his head; he was poorly 
clothed, wet and miserable, and had been fifteen days coming from Crow 
Wing. They gave him some buffalo meat and pemmican, on the strength 
of which he hoped to reach Pembina in two days. 

On the ensuing year—1858—Professor Hind conducted another ex- 
ploratory expedition, from Port Garry vid the Assinniboine and Mouse 
Rivers to the boundary line, thence to the Qu’appelle Valley, the South 
Saskatchewan, the main Saskatchewan, and the basin of Lake Winnipeg ; 
and he also subsequently made a winter journey with dogs, from Fort 
Garry to Crow Wing, in the United States, in company with Lord 
Cavendish, Mr. Danby Seymour, and Mr. Evelyn Ashley, Lord Richard 
Grosvenor, who was one of the same hunting-party, having gone on a 
more adventurous journey to Fort Ellice and to the Qu’appelle Valley ; 
and we regret that we can only give the results teal at by their 
journeyings, referring the reader to Professor Hind’s work for the details, 

The Saskatchewan, together with the Red River of the North, drain 
an area exceeding 350,000 square miles. A European area, similarly 
situated east of the 10th deg. of longitude, would comprehend very 
nearly the whole of England and Ireland, part of the German Ocean, 
the English Channel, the north-eastern corner of France, the whole of 
Belgium and Holland, and the greater part of the valley of the Rhine, 
together with the kingdom of Hanover. With the basin of Lake Win- 
nipeg it embraces 360,000 square miles, or a mean breadth of 380 miles, 
and a mean length of 920 miles, 

Yet a road from Canada to this vast and important tract of country, 
through British territory, is at present impracticable for commercial pur- 
poses during the winter season—that is, from November to April, both 
inelusive. A rocky wilderness, almost destitute of civilised inhabitants, 
12 
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and throughout a considerable part of its area not susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, extends from the 79th to the 96th meridian. The shortest line of 
road from the limits of settlement in Western Canada vid the north 
shores of Lakes Huron and Superior to the north corner of the Lake of 
the Woods, exceeds 1000 miles in length, and would traverse a region 
where the mean winter temperature does not rise higher than 15 deg. 
above zero. When the mineral wealth of the northern shores of Lakes 
Huron and Superior, however, forms the basis of speculative enterprise 
on an enl scale, a winter communication with those regions will 
become a necessity, and may ultimately extend westward to Red River. 
The only possible way that this could be accomplished is by railway, aud 
it is not improbable that circumstances, now dimly foreseen, may expedite 
the opening of such a line of communication, and make it a matter not 
only of colonial but also of imperial interest. 


The first, step towards bridging this wilderness was proposed in 1856, when a 
bill passed the Canadian House of Assembly incorporating the “ North Shore 
and Quebec Railway Company,” and granting 4,000,000 acres of land to the com- 

any along the line of route. In May, 1860, an act was passed, incorporating 
the “Central Canada Railway Company,” which included the North Shore and 
Quebec Railway within its provisions, no steps having been taken towards com- 
mencing that work. 

Since the time when the north shore of Lake Huron attracted public atten- 
tion on account of its mineral wealth, it has been the general custom to draw 
conclusions respecting the features of the country in the interior from the aspect 
of the coast, and to predicate a condition of soil and climate, wholly at variance 
with the facts which have been recently established. Not only did Mr. Salter, 
who was employed to survey the interior north and north-east of St. Mary’s 
River, find very extensive areas of excellent land covered with a fine forest 
ae of hard wood trees, but Mr. Murray, of the Canadian Geological Survey, 

as drawn special attention to the geographical characteristics of a large area ia 
the region indicated. Mr. Murray says: “It has been remarked in former re- 
ports that the north coast of Lake Huron, in many parts picturesque, appears 
too rocky near the margin to be suited for agricultural settlement, though likely 
in time to become of importance to the province by the development of the 
metalliferous ores which the geological formation of the region is known to con- 
tain. But while this description is applicable to the coast line and the margia of 
some of the rivers and larger lakes of the interior, it is by no means so to the 
country in general. On the contrary, there are in many parts, especially in the 
valleys of the Thessalon and its tributaries, extensive tracts of the finest lands, 
covered with a luxuriant growth of hard wood, interspersed with stately pine- 
trees, probably equal in average size to any of the same species known in the 


province.” 

The interior of the country north of Lake Superior is now being surveyed for 
the p af laying off mining locations; its extraordinary mineral wealth 
cannot fail to draw a mining population, which will cause the agricultural 


lands in the valleys of the rivers to be sought after; the fisheries are also of 
= importance. Under these favourable circumstances there is every proba- 
bility that the country north of Lakes Huron and Superior will speedily grow 
in importance, and the day is not far distant when uninterrupted communication 
with the north-western railroad termini in Canada will be established during the 
winter months. 


In the mean time the Canadian government have placed the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars per annum, for five years, at the disposal of the 
North-West Transit Company, on certain conditions, for the purpose of 
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opening the communication between Lake Superior and Red River. It 
is not yet determined whether the company will adopt the route by the 
Thousand Lakes and the Seine, or the Fort William and Arrow Lake 
route. Mr. Dawson, who explored the country, by authority, in 1858, 
is in favour of the former route, Professor Hind of the latter. The ob- 
jections to which the Arrow Lake route is supposed to be open, says 
this latter gentleman, in consequence of its lying along the course 
of the bousdary-line, applies with equal force to the other routes from 
Rainy Lake to the Lake of the Woods. As yet, he adds, no route has 
been surveyed, or is known to exist within British territory, lying alto- 
gether north of the boundary-line. A road fulfilling that condition 
would have to pass north of the deep indents of Rainy Lake, and cross 
the Winnipeg at Rat Portage, traversing a region of country through 
which there is no known water communication, and crossing the rivers 
west of the most easterly northern prolongation of Rainy Lake, at right 
angles, or nearly so, to their directions, and consequently to the ranges 
of granitic, or gneissoid hills which determine the river courses. Grant 
the premises, the deductions drawn from them are not quite satisfactory. 
The country alluded to has not been explored, and it cannot, therefore, 
be determined whether there is water communication or not; but if 
there were not, it is questionable if the expense of laying down a road 
of any description across a dry country, even if requiring occasional tun- 
nelling or viaducts, would not be cheaper than a road through swamps 
for the sake of gaining an occasional water transit. The best known 
obstruction to the line advocated by Professor Hind is the swamp that 
extends between the Winnipeg and Red River, and which has been so 
seldom traversed, and it is questionable if this difficulty would not be 
better overcome by carrying the road to the lower part of Winnipeg 
River rather than crossing at Rat Portage. At all events, we hope no 
road will be adopted till the country of the Ojibways north of Thousand 
Lakes, Rainy Lake, and the Lake of the Woods has been explored. 

The cost of improving and opening Fort William and Arrow Lake 
route is estimated by Professor Hind at 12,0001. and the results ob- 
tained would be partly waggon road, partly river transit, with tramways 
laid down at the portages, over which loaded boats might be hauled by 

propriate tackle, steamers on Rainy River, and a road constructed 

rough the swamps west of the Lake of Woods to Red River. This, 
after all the expense incurred, would be only a summer road, and would 
cross United States water (we are not sure if we should say territory) 
in the ‘‘ Lake of the Woods.” 

At the present moment, Mr. Burbank’s complement of one hundred 
waggons, in brigades of twenty-five each, are running from St. Paul, the 
existing head of navigation in the Mississippi, to Georgetown, on Red 
River, conveying the freight of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company, for 
which service Mr. Burbank has a contract for five years, whereby he is 
bound to carry five hundred tons annually for that period. During the 
period of navigation, the distance between St. Paul and Fort Garry is 
accomplished in nine days, six days being required to travel from St, 
Paul to Georgetown, on Red River, by stage-coaches, and three days by 
steamer from Georgetown to Fort Garry, The success attendant upon 
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this experiment has been so great that Burbank and Co. were expected 
to have on the same line on and after June 1, 1860, fifteen four-horse 
Concord coaches, making larly tri-weekly trips from St. Cloud, 
seventy-five miles above St. Paul, on the Mississippi, to Georgetown, 
three hundred miles farther north-west on Red River, besides one hundred 
transportation waggons. From Georgetown the connexion with Selkirk 
Settlement was to be by steam. By the Nor’- Wester, dated Fort Garry, 
June 20, 1860, we learn that the Anson Northup steamer ascended Red 
River to Georgetown, and returned to Fort oe in a little over seven 
days. It is expected that, as the importance of this line of communica- 
tion progresses, the journey will be made with horses and stage-coaches 
throughout the winter months by the summer road. 

In July, 1858, Captain Palliser was requested by the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies to state his opinion on four points he was engaged in 
exploring. These were : 

Ist. Whether Red River Settlement possesses qualifications which would 
adapt it for an English colony. 

2nd. What should be the dimensions and the boundary line of such colony, 
and whether it would be advisable to include the Saskatchewan district in it, so 
as to establish one great border line from the new colony of British Columbia 
up to the Red River Settlement, under a sway and jurisdiction distinct from the 

udson’s Bay Company’s authority. 

3rd. What means of. access exist for British emigrants to reach this settle- 

4th. Whether, judging from the explorations you have recently made, the 
country presents such facilities for the construction of a railway as would at some 
, ough possibly a remote one, encourage her Majesty’s government in 

e belief that such an undertaking between the Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean 
could ever be accomplished. 

In answer to the third query—viz. “‘ What means of access exist for 
British immigrants to reach this settlement,” Captain Palliser says, “I 
think there are no means of access to be recommended save those vid the 
United States. 

“ The direct route from England vid York Factory, and also that from 
Canada vid Lake Superior, are too tedious, difficult, and expensive for 
the generality of settlers. The manner in which natural obstacles have 
isolated the country from all other British possessions in the east is a 
matter of considerable weight ; indeed, it is the obstacle of the country, 
and one, I fear, almost beyond the remedies of art. The egress and 
ingress to the settlement from the east is obviously by the Red River 
Valley and through the States.” 

This may be, to a certain extent, true, but to say that it is obviously 
80, is going too far. The most obvious approach to a river valley is by 
its mouth, and as the basin of Red River, Winnipeg, and Saskatc ewan, 
empties itself into Hudson’s Bay, Fort York is the obvious point of ingress 
and e It is not a little remarkable that there is less distance from 
Fort York to the head of Lake Winnipeg, from whence the rest of the 
journey could be performed by steamers, than there is from the nearest 
point of the shores of Lake Superior to Red River. The objections to 
such @ natural route of communication are, that it does not bring Central 
British America into connexion with Canada ; it does nothing towards 
opening the mining and available districts of Upper, or Western Canada ; 
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and it is of little advantage in the antici line of communication 
between the Pacific and the Atlantic. All these objections apply with 
nearly equal force to the United States line. In anticipation of mis- 
understandings and bickerings in the future, even the Pigeon line, or 
Kaministiquia lines would be preferable to an alternative which may 
involve a thousand compromises. Upon this point Professor Hind remarks ; 


Captain Palliser has not had the o unity of examining and reporting on 
the Fort William and Arrow Lake sera from Lake Superior to Red ‘Hives. 
Practical experience of the facilities offered by that route would, I venture to 
say, have greatly modified the an condemnation of existing and possible 
means of communication comprehended in the foregoing brief reply to the im- 
portant question proposed by the Colonial Office. It is a question of great 
moment to the future colony in the basin of Lake Winnipeg, of vast importance 
to Canada, and in view of the extraordinary gold-wealth of British Columbia, of 
paramount interest to the imperial government, if British laws, institutions, and 
Civilisation are to stretch across the American continent, and connect the eastern 
with the western hemisphere. As an emigrant route, the outlay of a few thou- 
sand pounds can make it available for summer communication. An ~~: 
could then start from Liverpool and proceed to Quebec by steam (eleven days) 
from Quebec to Collingwood, Lake Huron, by rail (two days), from Collingwood 
to Fort William, by steamer (three days), and from Fort William to Fort 
vid Arrow Lake and the Boundary Line (six days), or twenty-two days in 
from Liverpool to Selkirk Settlement. The route through the United States, 
vid St. Paul, cannot offer greater advantages as a summer emigrant route than 
those presented by the Chain of Lakes along the boundary-line to the north- 
west corner of the Lake of the Woods. Cattle and live stock generally will 
necessarily pass to and from the United States over the prairies of Red River, 
where food is abundant, and can be obtained without cost, but there is no reason 
why heavy goods should not in process of time be shipped at Liverpool and 
proceed direct to Fort William on Lake Superior without transhipment, passing 
through the magnificent chain of Canadian canals, and thence to Red River, 
through British territory vid Arrow Lake, Rainy River, and the north-west 
corner of the Lake of the Woods. | 


Although, curiously enough, the communication between Canada and 
Central British America remains thus a debatable question, and the 
swamps, and lakes, and rapids of the Ojibway country place such serious 
difficulties in the way of establishing that communication in the only 
manner that it ought and can be effectually done—that is, by a line of 
railroad carried over the best country—there can be no more doubt that 
such will be ultimately done, than that Great Britain, once a nation of 
painted savages, has risen to its present commercial prosperity by the 
spirit that has never shrunk before difficulties of any kiud or description. 

mines of Lake Superior have shown the way, and the colonists of 
Canada will not remain quiet with 360,000 square miles of available land 
remaining isolated by a few woods and swamps in Central British 
America. Ifthe mines of Lake Superior gave the first impetus, the gold 
discoveries and the consequent colonisation of British Columbia have 
iven the second, and Captain Palliser’s discovery of available passes across 
the Rocky Mountains have given a third and the most important impulse 
of all—miost important, because great as was the interest attached to 
opening Central British America, that interest has been doubly enhanced 
Seg sense that even that would only be establishing one link in a great 
in, and that, at the same time that the basis of the Winnipeg was 
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opened to settlement, a further and great step would be made towards 
bringing British Columbia, British America, and Canada into one com- 
mon bond of industry and commercial strength and unity, and making 
them, at the same time, the carriers of half the globe. 

The town of Lytton, whose name is a just recognition of one who has 
always advocated the great cause —— eae ye and the valley of 
Thom River, appear to have me points greatest import- 
ance in British Columbia. Lytton is at the forks of the Titeeen ond 
Fraser Rivers, and contains eight or ten stores and a government house. 
The Thompson River is about 150 yards wide at its mouth, and there is 
a horse-ferry attached to it. Fort Kamloops is an 7 port, situated 
on the forks of the Thompson and North Rivers; the Thompson is here 
300 yards wide, and the North River 320 yards. The head waters of 
the mpson are about 22 miles east of these forks, and Dr. Hector 
advanced, in 1859, from the east side of the Rocky Mountains within 
60 miles of the source of the Thompson. He says it was his wish to have 
followed the Columbia River down to its great bend at the boat encamp- 
ment, and thence, following up the valley of the Canoe River, to have 
endeavoured to pass to the ~*~ waters of the Thompson River, and so 
reach British Columbia. Want of provisions, the approach of winter, and 
the extraordinary thicknéss of the forest, prevented Dr. Hector from accom- 

lishing this very interesting link between the trails east of the Rock 
ountains and the head waters of the Thompson River, from which 
point a pack-road already exists to the Pacific considerably to the north 
of the boundary-line. 

The more or less speedy opening of a line of communication from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific through British territory, as Professor Hind justl 
remarks, will be very largely dependent upon the progress of British 
Columbia. Enough is known respecting the prospects of that distant 
colony to warrant the assumption that it will soon become a very wealthy 
and important British dependency. In the official documents recent! 
published relative to the affairs of British Columbia,* a considerable 
amount of valuable information is contained, bearing upon the present 
prosperous state of the colony, the distribution of gold, and the existence 
of large areas of fertile soil fitted for cultivation. 

From the return of the value of imports and customs receipts at New 
Westminster (mouth of Fraser River) for the twelve months ending the 
8ist of December, 1859, it appears that the imports amounted to 
177,2191. 78. 5d., and the customs to 18,464/. The entire white popu- 
lation of British Columbia did not exceed 5000 men in October, 1859, 
with very few women and children, The value of the export of gold 
was, at the same epoch, estimated at 14,000/. a month, or 168,000. 
per annum. 

The existence of gold in great abundance, and over wide areas, in 
British Columbia, from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, and from 
the head-quarters of Fraser River to the boundary-line, is well esta- 
blished; and “ means of communication” embrace all that is required to 
make this (distant colony one of the most important appendages of the 
British crown. 
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* Papers relative to British Columbia, part iii., August, 1860, 
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There is another question that Professor Hind discusses, and that is, 
what should be the limits of the new colony. To adopt Captain Pal- 
liser’s views, he would be to leave the Great Central Colony of 
British peeked, whatever name it is to be known—almost as 
isolated as it is now—a state of things which is as undesirable politically 
as it is in a commercial and industrial point of view. Union makes 
strength. Besides, there are no tangible reasons why it should be sepa- 
rated from Canada by an interval of or Further, Captain 
Palliser’s 54th lel of north latitude would intersect a portion of the 
North Saskatchewan, and of the small breadth of fertile land which 
bounds it, for no reason whatsoever but to follow a certain parallel—ah 
alternative that can be understood in the south, but which has no mean- 
ing at all in the north. 

One more remarkable point remains to be noticed. The influence 
which the Great American Desert must exercise upon the future of the 
United States has now for some time past excited attention. The im- 

rtant fact has been noticed, that any railroad constructed within the 
imits of the United States must pass for a distance of 1200 miles west 
of the Mississippi, through uncultivable land, or, in other words, — 
a comparative desert. Along the 32nd parallel the “breadth of thi 
desert is least, and the detached areas of fertile soil greatest in quantity, 
but the aggregate number of square miles of cultivable land amounts to 
7 2300 in a distance of 1210 miles. 

he cause of the aridity and unfitness for settlement of fully one-third 
of the United States, has been ably discussed by distinguished meteoro- 
logists. This remarkable feature, extending over a portion of the 
American continent within the limits of the United States, of more than 
1,000,000 square miles in area, is highly important in relation to the 
— of the South Saskatchewan, to a large part of which the same 
ow iarity belongs. The physical geography of the arid region in the 
nited States has been very admirably described by Dr. Joseph Henry: 


The general character of the soil between the Mississippi River and the 
Atlantic is that of great fertility, and as a whole, in its natural condition, with 
some exceptions at the west, is well supplied with timber. The portion also on 
the western side of the Mississippi, as far as the 98th meridian, a’ the 
States of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, lowa, and Minnesota, and por- 
tions of the territory of Kansas and Nebraska, are fertile, though abounding in 
= and subject occasionally to droughts. But the whole space to the west, 

tween the 98th meridian — | the Rocky Mountains, denominated the Great 
American Plains, is a barren waste, over which the eye may roam to the extent 
of the visible horizon with scarcely an object to break the monotony. 

From the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, with the exception of the rich but 
narrow belt along the ocean, the country may also be considered, in comparison 
with other portions of the United States, a wilderness unfitted for the uses of 
the husbandman ; although in some of the mountain valleys, as at Salt Lake, by 
means of irrigation, a precarious supply of food may be obtained sufficient to 
sustain a considerable population, provided they can be induced to submit to 
privations from which American citizens generally would shrink. The portions 
of the mountain system further south are equally inhospitable, though they have 
been represented to be of a different character. In traversing this region, whole 
days are frequently passed without meeting a rivulet or spring of water to slake 
the thirst of the weary traveller. ; 
We have stated that the entire region west of the 98th degree of west longi- 
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with the exception of a small portion of western Texas and the narrow 
er pom goa Lata nly of comparatively little value to the agricul- 
ist; and, perhaps, it will astonish the reader if we direct his attention to the 
that this line, which passes southward from Lake Winnipeg to the Gulf of 
will divide the whole surface of the United States into two nearly equal 
. This statement, when fully appreciated, will serve to dissipate some of 
dreams which have been considered as realities as to the destiny of the 
western of the North American continent. Truth, however, transcends 
even the laudable feelings of pride of country ; and, in order ly to direct 
the policy of this great confederacy, it is necessary to be acquainted with 
the theatre on which its future history is to be enacted and by whose character 
it will mainly be shaped.* ! 

Now, the notable point in this is, that the Great American Desert, 
which divides the United States into two distinct parts, terminates in 
British America. Its northern limits are roughly shown by the Qu’ap- 

e, or Calling Valley, or, more accurately, by a line drawn from 
ishing Lakes to the Mouse Woods, North and east of this area the 
ipitation is considerably greater, and supplies the valley of the main 
atchewan, the Touchwood Hill range, and the valley of the Assin- 
niboine, with an abundance of moisture, which is protected and treasured 
by forests. North-east there is also a broad strip of fertile country, rich 
in water, woods, and pasturage, drained by the north Saskatchewan and 
some of its affluents. The reader will now be able to appreciate the full 
bearing of the following paragraph, which is duly honoured by Professor 

Hind with large type : : : "7 

“It is a physical reality of the highest importance to the interests of 
British North America that this continuous belt can be settled and cul- 
tivated from a few miles west of the Lake of the Woods to the passes of 
the Rocky Mountains, and any line of communication, whether by waggon 
road or railroad, passing through it will eventually enjoy the great advan- 
tage of being fed by an agricultural population from one extremity to 
the other.” 

Can there be any question after this of abandoning the attempt to 
make the Red River accessible through British territory, or of Gotaching 
it from Canada, to associate it solely with the valley of the Mississippi ! 
The Canadian frontier south-west of Nipigon, indeed, already touches 
upon the natural line of communication across the head waters of Thou- 
sand Lakes, Rainy Lake, and Lake of the Woods. 

No other part of the American continent, Professor Hind remarks, 
possesses an approach even to this singularly favourable disposition of 
soil and climate, which last feature, notwithstanding its vigour during the 
winter season, confers, on account of its humidity, inestimable value in 
British America south of the 54th parallel. 

The natural resources lying within the limits of the “ Fertile Belt,” or 
on its eastern borders, are themselves of great value as local elements of 
future wealth and prosperity, but in view of a communication across the 
continent they acquire paramount importance. 

Timber available for fuel and building purposes; lignite coal, though 
not equal to true coal, nevertheless suitable for many of the different 
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* Meteorology in its Connexion with Agriculture. By Professor Joseph Henry, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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objects to which true coal mr iron ore, widely distributed, of 
urity, and in considerable abundance; salt, in quantity sufficient for a 
population,—all these crude elements of wealth lie within the limits 
or on the borders of a region of great fertility, and drained by a river of 
the first class, navigable by steamer during several months of the year 
for five hundred miles of its course, and by bateaux for nearly double 
that distance. 

The position which the colony oceupying the basin of Lake Winnipeg 
may assume at the close of the next decade, few will be pre to de- 
fine. Bounded on the west by British Columbia, whose wealth will 
ensure her a marvellously rapid progress, and on the east by the powerful, 
energetic, and loyal colony of Connta, which now, in conjunction with 
the sister provinces, contains a population exceeding by ONE MILLION that 
of the thirteen United States during the revolutionary war, is it likely 
that British enterprise and patriotism will permit the intervening country 
to remain a wilderness, or to pass into the hands of a foreign govern- 
ment ? 

It isto be earnestly hoped that the attention of far-seeing, thoughtful, 
and loyal men will be directed to the present relations of Central British 
America, its possible future, and the opportunity it presents to plant 
British institutions and civilisation across the North American Continent; 
thus linking the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans together with a chain of 
British dependencies, distinguished alike by their spirit of loyalty, of 
order, and of obedience to the law. 

The occupation and the government of the basin of Lake Winnipeg 
have already become a serious question, and even before the rising genera- 
tion succeed to the responsibilities of those who now rule the destinies of 
this great empire, they may have occasion to lament a lost opportunity of 
inestimable worth, or to rejoice in the extension of British dominion over 
loyal populations, extending in an unbroken series from the Eastern to the 
Western hemisphere. 
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BY CAPTAIN FREND, B.N. 
The King’s Press —SuakspPeare. 


Happ!ty we cannot say the QurEn’s press! Under the gentle reign 
of Queen Victoria—when even the guilty do not find it easy to obtain 
for themselves an adequate punishment—impressment slumbers in the 
dead letter of the law. Reqguiescat sempiterne ! 

I saw something of it when I was serving as midshipman in a receiving 
ship. Boys are thoughtless, and mostly cruel, and perhaps I did not 
feel as I ought to have done at the time; but, remembering what I then 
witnessed, I do not know anything in the experience of my life that pro- 
duced so much of misery. I say it deliberately. I have seen, amongst 
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the horrors of warfare in India, a mine sprung under the feet of an ad- 
nee , column : I was on board the Victory.at Trafalgar: and on the 
field of Waterloo the night of the battle. The agony, in these cases, 
intense, was generally of short duration; the worst was soon 
known ; but the home misery, the nights of weeping and days of suffering, 
ae by impressment, were prolonged in alternations of hope and 
air—in want and wretchedness—for years and lives. 
Under some of its aspects, to a youngster like myself, it was not bad 
fun. When I was stationed at Liverpool—to say nothing of a chance 
ht with the townspeople, who hated us—it was amusing when our 
fellows used to lay hold of a young merchant’s clerk who had been 
rambling about at unseasonable aie The fright they gave him might 
have had a good effect, and have rectified his habits. But as the victims 
were about my own I could not help having something of a fellow- 
feeling for a poor lad. like this, when 1 saw him waiting in a very un- 
comfortable state of mind to be liberated on the morning-visit of our 
lieutenant, and trying to prepare himself for the lecture, if nothing 
worse, which he was pretty sure to receive from his governor on his 
return home. 


In such cases the press-gang might possibly have been a great moral 


Now and then they made capture of what proved on examination to 
be a crippled tailor or shoemaker; and these, after being kept at the 
Rendezvous all night, were merely insulted and discharged ; sometimes 
looking back with vows of horrible revenge, which, coming from such 
impotent voices, were answered by a peal of brutal laughter. 

Occasionally, the press was used, like the lettres de cachet in France, 
as an instrument of private vindictiveness or revenge. I recollect a man, 
originally a hairdresser, who was waiter at a celebrated hotel in York- 
shire. It was his misfortune to have offended the dignity of one of the 
guests, and the officers at Hull were in consequence informed where some 
hands, if sought for, might be picked up—the waiter to be included ; but 
he received a friendly intimation. Remembering his first profession, he 
“cut it short,” and was over the hills and far away before the gentlemen 
from Hull had arrived. 

It was something very different—and a sight that it is painful to 
remember—when we went to meet the ships coming into dock: often 
perhaps from a long voyage to the coast of Africa and the West Indies, 
or from the icy dangers of the whale fishery. I have then—and more 
than once—seen a wife waiting with her children, after months of sad 
separation, doubtful of her husband's fate, yet hoping to welcome him as 
he landed ; for his ship had been signalled from the lighthouse. With 
beaming and joyful face she would point him out on the deck as the 
vessel neared the pier, and as she anxiously watched him she might be 
seen waving her fandkerchief with beating heart, till she had at last 


caught his eye. And then—in another minute he was seized as if he 
had been a felon, and before a look or word could be exchanged, was 
savagely dragged away to fight the battles of his country. Fair young 
, and aged mothers were alike dashed from hope to bitter agony, as 

saw a brother or a son torn from them, never poner to glad their 


ight again. And how true must such men have 
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unjust to them, when even ander these circumstances they could fight for 
it as they did! For slavery itself was scarcely a more “ bitter draught” 
than impressment. 

But I was doomed to see another of its consequences still more painful 
than these. We had boarded a vessel at the mouth of the river. One 
of her crew was leaning over the opposite bulwark looking ata boat that 
contained the handsome lass to whom he was to be married on landing, 
when he was laid hold of by the press. The second mate—an uncom- 
monly fine young fellow—rushed forward, and struck his messmate’s 
captor to the ground; and the sailor, leaping overboard, got into the 
shore-boat and escaped. The mate was laid hold of by two of our men, 
and his arms being pinioned by a third, we carried him off. 

An Act of Parliament had recently been passed, making it a capital 
offence to resist the press-gang, under such circumstances, by force, in 
the execution of their duty. We were near the Cheshire shore when this 
occurred. The man, who gave his name as Jones, was taken before a 
neighbouring magistrate, and committed to Chester Castle to take his 
trial at the approaching assizes, I was summoned as one of the rey 
witnesses, much to my annoyance; for I was on leave to visit some rela- 
tions about five miles from Chester, and my time at the trial was to be 
counted as part of my absence. 

It soon came on. Who that saw that fine, manly, benevolent face 
could have believed him capable ofa crime? But the evidence as to the 
facts was conclusive; the jury brought in a verdict of guilty ; and though 
the man he had attacked was scarcely hurt, and appeared as a witness, 
the prisoner was sentenced todeath. The judge said that it was the first 
case that had been brought before him since the act had been passed, and 
an example must be made. Ay, in those days man’s life was little thought 
of. Even later, at a time when, being engaged in some law gn 
I had frequent occasion to pass eastward on my way to the City, I have 
seen two or three men hanging at once in front of the Old Bailey, with- 
out exciting more attention from the passers-by than if they had been so 
many bales of cotton—perhaps not so much. According to mf own 
poor judgment, the fact of its having been the first case that had been 
brought before him, and that there had been scarcely time for the change 
of the law to have been known, ought to have influenced the jud 
to have pronounced a more lenient sentence, or to have prevented the 
severe one from being carried into effect. But there were then no appli- 
cations to the Home Secretary got up by pitying philanthropists, and 
poor Jones was left for execution. 

To myself, as an actor in the affair, it was a very painful result; and 
having obtained permission to see him in his cell, I told him that I hoped he 
would forgive me for any effect which my evidence might have had upon 
the verdict. 

“Forgive! your honour? There’s nothing to forgive. You — 
told the truth. Just what I should have said myself if I had been ask 
Your honour would do nothing to harm me, I know. But it’s a hard sen- 
tence for what I did.” 

“Tt is indeed! Is there anything I could do for you? How came 
you to be tried by the name of Jones? I saw no such name on the ship's 


papers. 
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in another a glimmering of intellect that could reason adroitly upon the 


most absurd assumptions. I found in one a tranquil resignation to his 
confinement ; 
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this simple remark he was more affected than I had ever seen him ; 
is utterance was choked as he said, “ Don’t mention that, sir! The 
favour you can do me will be not to tell any one that you think I 


name. I have a mother—O God! she would die if she 


knew that her son—the son she was so proud of—was hung as a mur- 
derer! My poor, poor mother!” and he fell senseless upon his bed. 
"a. lama reams A parting that I shall 


I do not remember whether I intended it, but I chanced to be in Ches- 
ter on the day of his execution. Such ceremonies were then conducted 
very differently from what they are now. The culprit was placed in a 
cart and dragged from the castle through the two main streets of the 
city to the Gallows Hill, at a village about a mile outside the walls, called 
Boughton. The locality is at present covered with villas, but the view 
was then clear to the meadows on the other side the Dee, and to the rich, 
wide country 
cart, and by a succession of leaps down the side of the steep hill, gained 
the river, and was never more heard of. Tradition holds that he reached 
the opposite bank and escaped. It is more probable that he sank and rose 
no more. Nor was the city itself what it is now. Those galleries, called 
the Rows, that run between the basements and upper stories of the prin- 
cipal lines of houses were then with their quaint picturesqueness little 
changed ; and the bulkheads that joined the balustrades in front were 
places from which to witness a procession, or anything else 
that might be passing. The crowds that filled them on that day darkened 
the Rows themselves; and I happened to be in one of the darkest spots, 
with no wish 
was in a miserable state of mind. I did not see him. But, rising 
above the swell and uproar of the crowd that filled the streets and rushed 
to the fronts 
“O God! it is my son!” and a venerable-looking old woman, in the 
dress of the Cheshire peasantry, was carried past me, insensible. She 
never spoke agai 


beyond. It is said that a criminal once sprang from the 


to look beyond, at the moment that the cart was passing. I 


of the galleries, there was a loud, shrill shriek, followed by 


again. 
Was it possible that he could have heard that cry? Let us trust that 


he was spared such bitter agony. 


Living as long as I have done, it may be supposed that my feelings 


have been sometimes tried ; but I never felt as I did then. I thought that 


I should myself have 
Yet even than this scene ‘‘a worse remained behind.” A worse, 
because a more protracted misery. 


One of the last days that I stayed with my relation, he asked me to ac- 


company him on a visit to a neighbouring lunatic asylum. I had never 
entered such 
painful sight. 


assume ! 


a = before. I probably never shall again. It was a 


ow many forms do the mysterious diseases of the mind 


Amongst those I looked at there was wild excitement, a wear 
and tear of the body that seemed enough to destroy it in a day: and yet 
on for months. There was near it the composure of settled 


In one case the faculty of thought seemed lost. There was 


in another a painfully restless inquiry as to why he was kept 
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there, neg a eet ge ee po There was a fixed attitude of 
devotion, the hands clasped and the lips moving as if in prayer. And in 
the same room there was howling blasphemy. There conan morbid 
energy, and there the most frivolous and contented imbecility. But in 


one respect they were the same: 


The intellect, all shatter’d and destroyed ; 
Or, like a broken mirror, showing sti 
Distorted semblances and antic s Ss. 


Our conductor, Dr. Griffiths, was an intelligent man, and had been one 
of the first to adopt a better treatment of the insane, and I called his 
attention to the appearance of a young woman who had never spoken. 
Her features were very beautiful; her full dark eye was fixed; her com- 
plexion was like marble ; and she sat as motionless as marble itself. No 
sign of life : no look at anything that passed. 

“‘ We consider,” said Dr. Griffiths, “as far as we are yet able to judge, 
that that is one of the most hopeless cases which has ever been brought 
before us. It is the poor girl - 1 was to have been married to the sailor 
executed at Chester, 

I could now look at nothing else. The mother’s death had revealed 
to her his fate. The shock had arrested sense and reason, and everything 
but life. 

There was something strange in the cireumstances by which their 
destinies had been united. Her father had come from the north of Eng- 
land, with a wife and daughter—now, alas! the object of my commisera- 
tion—who was then about ten years old; and he had taken an extensive 
farm. He was unknown, but he had brought a letter of credit from a 
London banker to the bank at Chester for a sum amply sufficient to stock 
and work the farm he occupied ; and he worked it prosperously. No rela- 
tion or former acquaintance ever came to see him. The poor sailor's 
mother, a widow, had a cottage on the border of his land. She kept a 
cow—sometimes two—and had a garden, and a small croft, and P vac 
without end, and with these, working hard, she made a decent sufficiency. 
She found the farmer a kind and obliging neighbour. His men often 
saved her a labourer’s wages, and he gave her much that, from a farm 
like his, he could well spare. 

His third year’s crops had been well got in. His last was an abundant 
one: the rick-yard was crowded. There had been a harvest-home; and 
the sailor-boy, who was known at the farm-house as little Tom, had been 
dancing and romping with Miss Alice. 

About midnight he was still awake, blending with his innocent and 
boyish fancies the image of his partner, when he saw an unusual glare of 
light. ‘The ricks were in a blaze. He ran breathless to the spot, and 
found the house was also rapidly burning. His courage and activity 
saved the child; but her parents perished in the flames, and were buried 
in the ruins of their dwelling. Young Alice was taken to the house of 
his mother. 

The following day i#was ascertained that the property, with the ex- 
ception of a very small sum for furniture, was uninsured. Its owner was 
& prudent man, and had meant to insure it on the morrow, when he 
attended Chester market; but for him the morrow never came. 
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No one arrived to claim young Alice. The minister of the parish 
invested for her the small wreck of property that was saved. She re- 
mained, by her own choice, with the widow and her son ; their lives were 
thus bound up together, and they were happy. On his return home, 
Alice was to become his bride. 

How cruelly were all these hopes destroyed ! 

Again I spoke to her. She did not even return it by a look. And I 
left the asylum with an aching heart. 

These are painful incidents ; but impressment produced, in other shapes, 
many miseries even as great as these. 

Now in a country with free institutions, which are a marvel and 
example to the world, was such an evil necessary? It was said to be so 
at the time; and even in my old age, I have met with brother-officers 
who contend that it is essential to the maintenance of our navy. Thus 
every evil has its advocates. Statesmen.and right reverend fathers in 
God believed that slavery was an equal necessity. It was abolished, 
without regard to the consequences—though they certainly involved 
fearful sacrifices—and so ought everything that is contrary to religion 
and to justice. Selfish and timid men shrink from the redress of ever 
abuse as a dangerous concession, or an insurmountable difficulty. If saab 
counsels had been followed, where would England have been now? But, 
thank Heaven, that when questions of sufficient importance arise, party 
differences sink before their free discussion, and the cause of truth and 
reason ultimately prevails. 

One great source of wrong is indolence; a want of energy and moral 
courage to grapple with opposition. It was formerly thought less trouble- 
some to hang men than to reclaim them ; and to press them for the nav 
rather than labour to remove the reasonable objections to the service which 
made impressment necessary. ‘These reforms are now being rapidly ac- 
complished. It is shown that the navy may be manned by volunteers, 
me by its being done. 

et it is hard to free ourselves, at sixty, from the prejudices that were 
imbibed before we were twenty. Even the gallant admiral,* my own 
—— friend, who has done more, perhaps, than any other person to 

€ impressment unnecessary, would hesitate to make it illegal. It 
may as well be done. Heaven forbid that such a mode of manning the 
British navy should ever again be resorted to! for I am afraid that in the 
present state of progress and of public feeling, the nation would not 
submit to it. The nearest approach that we could now make to impress- 
ment would be the adoption of some system of ballot: a kind of naval 
militia, from which mere landsmen would be exempted. 





* Sir Maurice Berkeley. I refer to his advocacy of the coast volunteers and 
continuous service: and of such a system of naval reserves as he thinks would be 
effective. —W. F. 





